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per cent interest—Representatives Stev- 


People possess the manual skill neces- | 
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: No Opinion | 
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Introduced to Pay | Reviewed by Land Ba nk Chiefs Gasoline in Brazil 


Veterans Bonus 


Members of Both Houses Of- 
fer in This Session Va-| 
rious Proposals for Ad-| 
justed Compensation 





New Plan Provides 
Optional Payment 


Representative Garner to Offer 
Measure Giving Veterans 
Their Choice as to Time of 
Maturity. 


A tabulation compiled and made | 
public Jan. 2 by Representative Gar- | 
ner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., Minor- 
ity Leader of the House, shows that 
47 bills providing various plans of 
payment of adjusted compensation 
certificates to World War veterans 
have been introduced during the 
present session of Congress by Mem- 
bers of botk Houses. 

Some of the Members have intro- 
duced several bills, the tabulation 
shows, so that 38 Members of the 
two Houses are responsible for the 
introduction of the total number of 


bills. ‘ 
Optional Payment Provided — 

“This indicates the widespread inter- 
est in this type of legislation,” Mr. Gar- 
ner said. Y : | 

In this tabulation a bill which Mr. | 
Garner has announced he will introduce 
when Congress reconvenes is not in-| 
cluded. Mr. Garner’s proposal would | 
provide for the immediate cash payment | 
of the present surrender value of the 
certificates plus 4 per cent interest or | 
would permit the veterans to hold their | 
certificates until maturity and collect full | 
value in 1945. . 

On the. same date, Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, of which Mr. Garner is a 
member and to which bills of this na- 
ture are referred, stated orally that his 
committee has made no plans for hear- 
ings on any of the proposals introduced 
in the House. 

The bills. thus far introducec have 
gome from Members representing 21 dif- 
ferent States, the tabulation shows. 

The bills introduced thus far, with 
their respective provisions and authors, } 
follow: 

For payment of face value: Repre- 
sentatives Pritchard (Rep.), of Ashe-| 
ville, N. C.; Fitzgerald (Rep.), of Day- 
ton, Ohio; Brunner (Dem.), of Rock- 
away Park, N. Y.; O’Connell (Dem.), of 
Providence, R. I.; Huddleston (Dem.), of 
Birmingham, Ala.; Kvale (Farmer-La- 
bor) of Benson, Minn.; Clancy (Rep.), 
of Detroit, Mich.; McLeod (Rep.), of 
Detroit, Mich. (2); Reece (Rep.), of 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Taylor (Rep.), of 
LaFollette, Tenn.; Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex.; Cannon (Dem.), of 
Elsberry, Mo.; Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, 
Mass.; Condon (Dem.), of Pawtucket, R. 
I.; Edwards (Dem.), of Savannah, Ga.; 
Evans (Dem.), of Missoula, Mont.; 
Gavagan (Dem.), of New York City; 
Senators Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky; 
Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas; Brook- 
hart (Rep.), of Iowa. 

Plus 6 Per Cent Interest 
For payment of present value plus 6 


| 





enson (Dem.), of Cheraw, S. C.; Almon 
(Dem.), .of Tuscumbia, Ala.; Fulmer 
(Dem.), of Orangeburg, S. C. 

For payment of adjusted service credit 
plus 4 per cent interest—Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington. 

For payment in three years—Repre- 
sentative Brunner (Dem.), of Rockaway 
Park, N. Y. 

For payment in 20 years, etc.—Repre- 
sentative Brand (Dem.), of Athens, Ga. 

For payment to totally and perman- 
ently disabled—Representatives Vinson 
(Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga.; Gasque 
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Testing of Optical 
Equipment Improved 


New Federal Laboratory to Per- 
mit Greater Precision 


Year-end Statements by Presidents of Institutions Refer 
To Low Price of Farm Land as Encourag- 


ing Feature 


EAR-END statements telegraphed to 
The United States Daily by the 


| pres:dents of the Federal land banks who | 
also are presidents of the Federal inter- | 


mediate credit banks, refer to the present 
low cost of farm land as: one of the en- 
couraging features in the prospect of the 
agricultural areas for the coming year. 
They report an increasing interest in 
farm ownership among urban residents, 
and a hopeful spirit in evidence among 
the rural population itself. 


Statements received from 11 of the 
12 Federal land bank presidents appear 
m full text on page 3. A statement was 


Senator King to Ask 
End of Assistance 
In Nicaraguan Affairs 


Immediate Withdrawal of 
Forces Will Be Proposed 
As Result of Killing of 
Eight Marines by Bandits 


As a result of the death of eight 
United States Marines at the hands of 
bandits, attacking from ambush, in 
Nicaragua, Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, announced orally Jan. 2 that he 
would ask for immediate and complete 
withdrawal of American intervention in 


that country the first day Congress re-| 


convenes. 


“I shall offer a resolution if no one} 
else does when we reconvene on Mon-| 
“T shall call attention to | 


day,” he said. 


our intervention in Nicaragua without 


rime or reason, and I shall ask for with- | 
drawal immediately, both politically and | 


militarily.” 

The Utah Senator declared that “we 
are too much in the habit of intervenin ,” 
in the affairs of other people, mentioning 
in addition to Nicaragua, Haiti and Santo 
Domingo,, i 

Policy Results in Tragedy 

“Such action on our part is bound to 
invoke resentment and ill will from all 
Latin American countries,” he said. 
leads them to believe that we are im- 
perialistically inclined, both politically 
and m_? 
support by military forces our desire for 
economic penetration. 
to send bayonets to support American 
investments in foreign countries.” 


The skirmish of Dec. 31, in which eight | 


American marines were killed and two 


seriously wounded, was termed by the | 


Utah Senator as a “tragedy which must 
arouse the sympathy of the Amezican 
people if not their anger that we put our- 


selves in a position in which such a thing | 


might occur.” 

While asserting that one must “hesi- 
tate to criticise a policy of one’s own 
country,” he recalled a prophecy which 
was made at the beginning of American 
intervention in Nicaragua that if the 
policy of intervention were continued, 
tragedy would result. 

Political Evolution Noted 

“It is a good thing always to let a 

people rule themselves,” he said. “The 


same laws of evolution apply politically | 


as apply biologically. People must work 
their own way upward. It has not been 
a thousand years since our own ances- 
tors were living in the swamps of central 
Europe. Every people must work them- 
selves unward by a ‘stumble and fall’ 
process.” 

The Utah Senator criticized the atti- 
tude of some in attempting to superim- 
pose American culture on other types 
of people. 

Senator King said that it was on his 
recommendation while a Member of the 
House in 1897 that the Umited States 
intervened in the affairs of Cuba. He 
said that he was told by those who at 
that time opposed the move that “God 
did not make the United States the po- 
liceman of the world.” 

“T have seen the effect of intervention 
as a result of our actions then,” he said, 
“and because of that I have since op- 
posed any policy of intervention.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in 
commenting on the situation, said: “I am 
of the same opinion I always have been. 
We ought not to be there.” 

The commanding officer of the 2nd 


“Tt | 


irily. that we are too apt to! 


It is a bad thing | 


of Situation 


| not received from District No. 5 due to 
| the illness of the president. 

The year 1930 has not been a favorable 
time for the agricultural interests of 
the country, according to the farm 
mortgage bankers. Short crops in some 
; sections, due to the drought; the low 
commodity price level which extended 
|generally throughout the country, and 
; other adverse factors peculiar to certain 
| districts are cited as causes of the un- 
| Satisfactory condition in farm operation. 
| Payments to land-banks have been well 
|maintained by the majority of farmer 
| borrowers, the land bank executives re- 
| port, and demands for new loans have 
‘been met by the banks, in large part. 


| 


Daily Average Petroleum 
Production Again Drops 


The daily average petroleum produc- 
tion went down in November for the 
‘sixth successive month, while stocks of 
all oils also continued to decline, accord- 
ing to a monthly petroleum statement 
Jan. 2 by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

California was the only major produc- 
ing State to show an increase in the 
daily production amounted to 2,272,000 
barrels, a total for the month of 68,174,- 
000 barrels. 


(The full text of the statement will 
be printed in the issue of Jan. 5.) 


Gain Shown in Output 


Of Women’s Apparel 


However, Revealed De- 


cline for 1929 


The value of women’s, misses’ and 
children’s clothing produced in the 
| United States during 1929 was $1,584,- 
| 929,002 at f. o. b. factory. prices, which 
was a gain of more than 12 per, cent, 
compared with 1927, according to a 
| statement issued Jan. 2 by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The value of the products of the milli- 
nery industry, however, dropped from 
|approximately $208,000,000 to less than 
| $194,000,000, it wes stated. The fol- 
lowing information was furnished by the 
Bureau: 

The one-piece dresses made to retail 

for $5 to $10 were the most popular of 
all dresses of this type, while the least 
popular were those to. retail for more 
than $25. There were more than 34,000,- 
000 one-piece dresses of the $5 to $10 
| group, and the second largest group were 
those to retail between $1 and $2, of 
| which 33,800,000 were produced. 
The total value of the clothing made 
|for women, misses and children in 1929 
| was $1,584,929,002, which was an in- 
|ecrease of about $180,000,000 compared 
| with 1927. Some of the apparel and the 
| value of the production in 1929 at fac- 
tory prices were ensembles, $13,000,000; 
suits, $35,000,000; separate coats, $325,- 
000,000; blouses and shirt waists, $11,- 
| 000,000; daytime pajamas, $3,500,000; 
| scarfs and neckwear, $21,000,000; aprons 
|and smocks, $16,000,000. 

The value of nightgowns amounted to 
|more than $7,600,000, and the value of 
sleeping pajamas was only a little more 
than the daytime pajamas, though the 
| quantity was about three times as great. 
The total value (at f. o. b. ‘factory 
|prices) of millinery shipped or deliv- 
}ered in the United States in 1929 was 
$195,696,789, a decrease of 7 per cent 
|as compared with $210,467,352 reported 
for 1927, the last precedjng census year. 
|The total for 1929 is made up:as fol- 
lows: Wool-felt hats made from pur- 
|chased bodies, $65,004,302; fur-felt hats 
|}made from purchased bodies, $28,277,- 
|256; other trimmed hats, $80,365,553; 
hat frames, $1,100,547; hat linings, $7,- 
|428,685; infants’ headwear, $5,226,880; 
other millinery products, $8,293,566. Of 
\this total, $193,838,610 was contributed 








|the manufacture of millinery, and $1,- 
|858,170 by those engaged primarily in 
other lines of manufacture. 

The total value (at f. o. b. factory 
|prices) of women’s, misses’, and chil- 
|dren’s clothing produced by manufac- 
turers in the United States in 1929 was 
$1,584,929,002. The items comprised in 
this total are as follows: Outerwear for 


The production of more accurate lenses | Marine Brigade in Nicaragua, Col. F. M.| women, misses, and juniors, valued at 


and other optical surfaces will bé made | 
possible by the completion early in 1931 | 
of a new underground laboratory at the} 
Bureau. of Standards of the Department | 
of Commerce, according to a statement | 
Jan. 2 by C. A. Skinner, chief of the | 
optics division of the Bureau, Mr. Skin- 
ner’s statement follows in full text: 
The marking of fine lenses, mirrors, 
prisms, flats, and other surfaces demands 
the best temperature control of the pro- 
duction process and the most accurate 
measurements. For instance, a first- 
class telescope lens must concentrate 
every beam of light from a distant 
source, such as a star, within an area 
so small that even when magnified 500 
times or more the eye can perceive | 
nothing) but a point. To accomplish | 
this the surfaces (usually four in rum-| 
ber) of the lens must not depart from 
the true curves worked out ior them 
mathematically by. more than 5 or 6 
millionths of an inch. ie : 
The high degree of precision required | 
for first-class optical surfaces can not) 
be imparted to the glass by machinery; | 
the final “figuring,” as it is called, must | 
be done by hand. Comparatively few) 





sary for such work, and even the expert | 


aay Sat | 
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Business in Philadelphia Area 


Declines Since 


HILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 2.—Busi- 
ness activity in the second Fed- 
eral reserve district is repofted as hav- 
ing declined further since the middle 
of November, by the monthly business 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, and to be substantially 
below the level of former years. 

Retail sales in November increased 
less than usual, while wholesale trade 
declined seasonally. Manufacturing 
“output declined more sharply then was 
to be 2xpected, the review states, and 
the index of productive activity in No- 
vember dropped to the lowest point in 
several vears. Activity in mining and 
building also was curtailed. Commod- 
ity prices fell off. 

Changes in banking figures as re- 
ported to the bank coincide with the 
business situation.- During the month 
enced about the middle of December 


Early November 


expansion in currency demand was 
somewhat less marked than at the 
ane time’in the last two years. Luans 
of member banks declined, and borrow- 
ing from the reserve bank showed only 
a Slight gain, continuing substantially 
smaller than at the same time in re- 
cent years. 

The' sections of the review discuss- 
ing manufacturing and building follow 
in full text: ° 

Manufacturing. The market for fac- 
tory products has slowed down con- 
siderably since the micdle of. last 
month, reflecting in part seasonal in- 
fluences. Prices of finished manufac- 
tures have declined further and » 
noticeably lower than last year. For- 
ward business in the aggregate has 
been smalle: than’ in the preceding 


|” (Continued on Page 18, Column 1.) | 


¥ 


Manufacture of Millinery, | 


|by establishments engaged primarily in| 


States and Cities Encourage 
Use of Domestic Fuel 
As Substitute 


AMONG the methods used in Brazil 

to encourage the use of alcohol 
motor fuel instead of gasoline is a 50 
per cent reduction in traffic fines in the 
City of Maceio to motorists using the 
fuel, according to a statement Jan. 2 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The alcohol fuel is a domestic Bra- | 
zilian product made from sugar waste 
and is being marketed in competition 
to imported gasoline, a considerable 
part of which comes from the United 
States, it was stated orally by the pe- 
troleum section of the Department’s 
mineral division. The division declared | 
it was without information as to the 
price at which the fuel is sold. The 
retail price of gasoline during the third 
quarter of the year in Rio de Janeiro 
ranged from 40 to 45 cents, according 
to the division. 

The division is advised that in the 
Pernambuco area of Brazil gasoline 
sales have been greatly reduced in re- 
cent months and that importations 
have correspondingly decreased. Ac- 
cording to the division’s statistics, 
United States exports of gasoline to 
Brazil during the first nine months of 
1930 have exceeded 1,000,000 barrels 
which was nearly equal the amount of 
the corresponding period of 1929. Ex- 
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Hearing to Be Held 
On Need for Added 
Relief Legislation: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


'Heads of Various Units to. 


| Give Senate Committee | 
Available Data on Prevail-| 
ing Conditions 


Investigation of the necessity of fur- 
| ther relief legislation will be begun Jan. 
6 by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations when, under the terms of the 
La, ve resolution..(S. Res. 376) 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
American Red Cross; Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads; James A. Wetmore, Acting Su- 
pervising Architect; a representative of 
the Bureau of the Budget and a repre- 
sentative of the Office of Chief of Army 
Engineers will appear, according to in- 
formation obtained Jan. 2 at the office 
of ‘the Committee. 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of Pres- 
ident Hoover’s Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee, will appear be- 
fore the Committee Jan. 7, it was said. 

The La Follette resolution directs the 
Committee to ascertain from Chairman 
Payne: 

1. Conditions in the drought-stricken 
States. 

2. Whether the American Red Cross 
can provide adequate relief to all needy 
persons. 

3. Conditions in the cities and towns 
of the country caused Ly the economic 
depression and resultant unemployment. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
been asked by the Senate to inquire of 
Col. Woods: 

1. Any information in his possession 
relating to extent of unemployment. 

2. Measures for relief of distress 
caused by unemployment in the various 
cities. 

3..His recommendations concerning 
the extent to which public works must be 
expanded if a substantial reduction in 
unemployment during this year is to be 
brought about. 

From the representative of the Bureau 
of the Budget the Committee is in- 
structed to ascertain how much the 
budget estimates for public works were 
reduced, if at all, between July and No- 
vember, 1930, 

From the representatives of the Bu- 
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Five-year Program 
Of Radio Education| 
National Committet Organizes! 
To Form Definite Plans 


The National Committee on Education | 
by Radio has just organized to inaugu-| 
rate a five-year program which imme- 
diately looks toward the reservation of 
a minimum number of radio broadcast- 
ing channels for the exclusive use of 
educational institutions, the chairman, 
Joy Elmer Morgan, stated orally Jan. 2. 

This committee has just been ap-| 
pointed by the United States Commis-| 
sioner of Education, William John 
Cooper, upon the request of the Con- 
ference on Radio Educational Problems 
which met at Chicago, Oct. 138, 1930. 
Its main purpose, Dr. Morgan said, will | 
be to formulate définite plans and rec- 
ommendations to protect and promote 
broadcasting originating in educational 
institutions, and broadcast by those in- 
stitutions, 

Its first consideration, requested in'a 
resolution of the Chicago conference, will 
be that of securing a minimum of 15 per 
cent of all radio broadcasting channels, | 
which are or may become available to | 
the United States, for the permanent and | 
exclusive use of educational institutions, 
Dr. Morgan explained. 

Finding a means of financial support; 
to carry out its objective is now under 
advisement, the Chairman added. 

The personnel of the Committee made 
| pubhe by the Office of Education follows: 


| 
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Undeterred by 


Business Slump 


Notable Strides Made in| 
Practically All Branches 
Of Industry During Last 
Year, Gen. Saltzman Says 


Numerous Problems 


Yet to Be Solved) 


Supply of Frequencies Avail-| 
able Does Not Meet Over-| 
whelming Demand, He Ex: 
plains in Review of Year 


ooyF 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Neglect of Youth 


Blamed for Crime | 


‘clares Average Age of Crim- 
inals Is Younger 


New York, Jan. 2. 
HE most compelling factor of the 


underlying cause for the everin- 
creasing number of youthful criminals 


government comes to its m- 
heritance blinded by ignorance, the 
fall of the Republic will be certam 
and remediless.” 


President of the Umted States, 


New York Commissioner De: | 


State of New York: | 


the future generation of 


—James A. Garfield, 
1881— 


Je? 
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Inquiry Is Asked © 
Into Proposal for 
Railway Merger 


Senator Brookhart Says He 
Will Do All in His Power 





entering reformatories, jails and peni- 
tentiaries today lies at the door of so- 
ciety in its neglect to provide for lei- 
sure time activities for boys, especially 
under-privileged boys, declared William 
Edwin Hall, member of the State Crime 
Commission, in an address Jan. 2. 

A survey made recently of 27 of the 
larger cities shows that on the average 
the number of boys of all ages brought 
before the court every year ‘is equival- 
ent to one boy in 20, Mr. Hall stated. 

Mr. Hall spoke by radio through Sta- 
tion WEAF of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company on the crime prevention 
hour. Excerpts from his address fol- 
low: : 





Undeterred by the “economic squalls” | 
that slackened the pace of business gen-} 
erally, radio made “notable strides in 
practically all of its many branches dur- 
ing 1930,” although receiving set manu- 
facture and sales lagged, Maj. Gen. 
Charles McK. Saltzman, Chairman of the 
Federal Radio Commission, declared in| 
an oral statement Jan. 1. F 

Reviewing the year in radio, Gen, 


“Not long ago I viewed the lineup at 
police headquarters in New York. I 
was shocked to see that a very large 
number of those who had been arrested 
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Early Intervention 





Saltzman said it was marked by ad- 
vances in the technical program, legisla- 
tive and judicial realms, all with the 
aim of improving service for listeners in 
the broadcasting field, and for furthering 
public service in its commercial aspects. 
Many problems, however, “remains on 
radio’s horizon, all directly traceable to 
the law of supply and demand,” he 
stated. 

“In other words, the supply of fre- 
quéncies throughout the spectrum does 
not meet the overwhelming demand for 
them,” he explained. 
closest to the hearts of the people, the 


problem is most intense. Some 620 sta-| 


tions are crowded into that ethereal area 
of only 90 wave lengths, with conse- 
quent howls and squeals for listeners. 
“The Commission is endeavoring to 
clear up the rough’ spots in broadeast- 
ing, while at the same time it is trying 
to stave off the same sort of situation 
in communications, and other modes of 
radio contacts. During the past year, 
it is my opinion that the Commission 
has improved. reception, condjtions, and 
has wate ‘progress in the allocation and 
regulation of the other wave lengths. 


The year 1930 marked broadcasting’s | 


first decade, General Saltzman asserted. 
It was just 10 years ago, he pointed out, 
when Station KDKA, at Pittsburgh,! 
broadcast the first regular radio program 
by transmitting the returns of the Hard-| 
ing-Cox presidential election. 

“Then radio was just a hazy idea, the 
chairman continued. 
established itself as a virtual necessity 
of life, with more than half the Nation’s 
populace making up the radio audience. 
Today there are some 14,000,000 receiv- 
ing sets in use, while the industrial turn- 
over of radio and its related fields is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000,000, placing it in the 
front line of world industries.” 


There are complaints about “too much | 


advertising” on the air, General Saltz- 
man said, and although in some instances 
these are well founded, he asserted that 
on the whole programs offered by Amer- 
ican stations surpass any in the world. 
The public, sitting as the “supreme court 
of radio,” will censor its own programs, 
and this and other problems bouni to 
crop up will be coped with as a matter 
of evolution, he predicted. 


From his own observations, General 


Saltzman stated that there have been 
decided improvements in the general |pro- 
gram diet during 1930. International 


broadcasts, bringing the voices of world| 


celebrities to the American audience, be- 
came more numerous, while independent 
stations and the networks devoted more 
and more time to the “spoken word” and 
to educational programs. 

Radio’s “promised land”—television 
—Gen. Saltzman declared, moved closer 
to the border of practicality during 1930, 
but yet is experimental, and being nur- 
tured within the confines of the labora- 
tory. He said that “talking movies of 
the air” were actually introduced during 
the year on an experimental basis, by 
the synchronization of sight with sound. 


Altogether, there are a score of experi- | 


mental television stations operating in 
the continental short-wave lengths. 
The two broadcasting networks, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Company, invaded 
the field of experimental television dur- 
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Year’s Research 


Of Problem 


“In_ broadcasting, | 


“Now it has firmly | 


In Panama Revolution 
Not Contemplated 


Senor Harmodio Arias, as 
Prime Minister, Heads 
Government; President 


Resigns His Office 


Although the United States has the 


right to intervene in Panama to pre- 
serve order, it will not do so in the pres- 
| ent. revolution without very careful con- 
sideration. This was stated orally at 
the .Department of State Jan. 2, follow- 
ing receipt of reports from Panama City 
that revolutionists had seized the Gov- 
ernment. 
A subsequent announcement by the 
rtment of State follows in full text: 
i American minister to Panama, 


immediately when the. Supreme Court 
met early this morning. The revolu- 
tionists concentrated in the police sta- 
tion and ceased their activities. Fire- 
men under the command of Col. Zuizabo 
and under the direction of the Supreme 
Court took over the police station of the 
city. The fire organization is independ- 
ent of all branches of the government. 

The Supreme Court, after consulting 
representatives of various groups, called 
upon President Arosemena for a confer- 
|ence which resulted in the President ap- 
| pointing Dr. Daniel Ballen as president 
|of the Supreme Court, and Senior Har- 
|modio Arias as secretary of the Govern- 
|ment. The president then resigned and 
| Senor Arias, as prime minister, took over 
| the government. 

The Minister of Panama, Dr. Ricardo 
| Alfaro, called upon the Assistant Sec- 
|retary in charge of Latin American af- 
|fairs, Francis White, on Jan. 2. No 
| statement’: was made regarding the na- 
ture of their conversation. 

| The revolution in Panama has no con- 
|nection with relations with the United 
| States, as far as the Department of 
State knows, it was stated orally. 

The right of the United States to in- 
|tervene in Panama is based upon the 
treaty of 1903, Article 7, the Depart- 
}ment stated. This portion of the treaty 
\follows in full text: 

“The Republic of Panama agrees that 
the cities of Panama and Colon shall 
comply in perpetuity with the sanitary 
|ordinances whether of a preventive or 
curative character prescribed by the 
| United States and in czse the govern- 
ment of Panama is unable or fails in its 
|duty to enforce this compliance by the 
| cities of Panama and Colon with the san- 
| itary ordinances of the United States the 
| Republic of Panama grants to the United 
| States the right and authority to enforce 
| the same, 
|. “The same right .and authority are 
| granted to the United States for the 
| maintenance of public order in the cities 
|of Pana aa and Colon and the territories 
| and harbors adjacent th.:2to in case the 
| Republic of Panama should not we, in 
the judgment of the Un’'ted States, able 
to maintain such order.” 

An announcement by ‘he Department 
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Aids Solution 
of Blind Flying 


UBSTANTIAL progress was made 

_ during 1930 in solving problems pf 
blind and fog flying, Col. Clarence M. 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, stated 9r- 
aliy Jan. 2, ard the results of continyed 
research have been manifest more than 
in any previous year, 

There has been onsistent advance- 
ment in-this work during the past year, 
but also greater appreciation has been 
shown of the need for instrument navi- 
gation in aircraft operation, Dr. George 
W. Lewis, director of aeronautical re- 
search fo~ the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, asserted. 

Invention of the deviometer, a de- 
vice which is said to increase safety of 
planes being flown over radio-controlled 
airways; development and perfection of 
the automatic pilot and artificial hori- 
zon; improvement of the radio com- 
pass; and extension of the country- 
wide system of.radiobeacons are among 
the outstanding accomplishments to 
solve this perplexing problem of safe 


# 


navigating under conditions of poor 
visibility, Col. Young declared. 
Application of various devices and 
systems worked out by the Department 
of Commerce has been among the 
Navy’s outstanding contribution to this 
work, it was said at the Bureau of 
Aeronagitics, while at the Army Air 
Corps it was pointed out that insti- 
tution of regular courses of instruction 
in instrument flying as well as devel- 
opment of certain helpful instruments 
is an indication of military advance- 
ment. 
Thorough instruction in the rudi- 
ments of instrument navigation is now 
being given all Navy aviators, it was 
said at the Bureau of Aeronautics, De- 
partment of the Navy, and a number of 
aircraft squadrons have been engaged in 
blind flying maneuvers. 

“While the accomplishments brought 
out this year prebably are due in a 
large measure to preliminary experi- 


| [Continued‘on, Page. 10, Column 7.) 


Roy ‘ws, reporged af.3 e’clock thi 
afternoon that the situation improve 


To Force Early Consider- 
| ation in Congress 


‘Committee Divided, © 
| Says Mr. Couzens 


' 


‘Representative Hoch Asserts 
That There Is No Likelihood 
Of Immediate Legislation on 
Consolidations 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
|on Jan. 2 announced orally his oppo+ 
| sition to the proposed merger of east- 
ern railways recommended by Presi- 
dent Hoover, while, on the same day, 


gan, stated orally that the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


ized, in his opinion, to conduct an 
investigation under the resolution by 
| which the Committee functions." 

The proposed merger would bring 
eastern roads under control of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, thé 
Nickel Plate, the New York Central 
Railroad and the Pennsylvania Rail> 
road. 

Early Action Not Planned 

Representative Hoch (Rep.) of Marion, 
Kans., a majority member of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, stated orally Jan. 2 that there 
is no likelihood of immediate legislation 
on the subject of mergers, inasmuch as it 
is impractical for Congress to attem 
to pass on details of any specific consoli- 
dation proposals. 

Senator Brookhart declared that, if 
necessary, he would do all he could ta 
force an extra session to obtain an ine 
vestigatjon and that he intends ,to fight 
the proposed merger. 

Authority Claimed 

Senator Couzens explained that 
could make flo prediéti of what- 
his Committee would take regarding the 
merger, but that he interprets the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 290) under which the 
Committee functions to contain sufficient 
authority to allow an investigation. 

An investigation, the Michigan Sen- 
ator said, would have to be on the will 
of the majority of the Committee, in 
which there is “division of opinion.” 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has been conducting an inves- 
tigation of the question of railroad con- 





studies and investigations along with 
recommendations for legislation it deems 
advisable to the Senate. 

The resolution under which the Com- 
mittee functions provides “that for the 
purpose of obtaining information as a 
basis for legislation the Committee on 
Interstate Committee, or any duly organ- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is hereby 
authorized and directed to make a study 
of and to investigate the matter of con- 
solidation and unification. of railroad 
properties and the effect of such consoli- 
dations and unifications upon the publie 
interest.” ; 

Giving reasons for his opposition to 
the merger, Senator Brookhart said, “it 
looks to me more like a financial than a 
service merger.” 

He added that the proposal “appears 
to be another scheme to corral! all the 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 2.] ~ 





Power Commission 
Is Now Reorganizing 


Old Employes Asked to Submit 
Applications for Positions 


All employes whose services termi- 
nated with the old Federal Power Come 
mission Dec. 22 have been invited, “with 
out exception,” to file their applications 
for reappointment, the Commission res 
solved in a conference at the Depart 
ment of the Interior, Jan. 2. . 

These applications, the resolution 
states, are to be considered in due cours@ 
along with other applications for appointe 
ment filed with the Commission. 

It was further resolved that it is the 
intention. of the Commission, if lawful, 
to make a reasonable allowance for leave 
without pay for such employes of the ol 
Commission who may not be appointe 
by the new Commission. 

The Chairman, Dr. James Otis Smith 
announced that the action was taken b 
four of the Commissioners, with Fran 
R. McNinch, of Charlotte, N. C., votin 
by proxy for Commissioner Ralph a 
Williamson, of Yakima. P 

On Jan. 6 the first meeting of the en- 
tire Commission will take place, Dm 
Smith said. 

The ‘resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Commission follows in full texts 

Whereas, on Dec. 22, 1930, Chairm 
Smith and Commissioners Garsaud 
Draper took their oaths of office a 
thereby. reorganized the Power Commis= 
sion under the statute of June 23 1930, 
and the Commission was advised that, 
immediately upon such reorganization, 
the employment of all employes of the 
old Federal Power Commission was 
thereby-automatically terminated; 

And wheveas, in order that routi 
Commission matters might be carri 








for not exceeding 30 days of such em= 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 2] % 


thd FAS we Ee 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi-. 


of which he is chairman, is author-"” 


solidations, according to Senator Couz- | 
ens, but it will report the results of its — 


on, the Commission, as then constituted, © 
requested the Civil Service Commission © _ 
to authorize the temporary employment © 


wth 


ee 
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F In Land Colleges 
Are Investigated 


Government Survey Made of 
_ Unchaperoned Visits to 
Fraternities in Federally 
_~ Supported Schools 


x 
et 
. Allowing sorority women unchap- 
e to enter fraternity houses at land- 
sgrant coeducational institutions presents 
ba serious problem, the Federal Office 
_ of Education states in its report of the 
_ gurvey of 69 land-grant colleges and 
.Universities, the results of which re- 
cently were made public. 
‘tw College authorities have a real respon- 
sibility in helping students work out 
stheir social problems, according to the 
ureport. This, it is stated, can not “be 
e@one through a laissez-faire attitude, 
vnor by letting organizations have their 
sown way until they meet with disaster 
eahd provoke administrative penalty. 


* Coeducation Increases Difficulty 


Eleven institutions were found to be 
allowing women access to men’s fratern- 
ity houses on occasions other than those 

Ww thin the category of “scheduled social 
“ “events,” according to report, a section 
jot which follows in full text: . 


Since nearly all of the institutions that 
permit fraternities are coeducational, the 

roblem of the fraternity and sorority 
ceases side by side is a serious one. 


+ 


»Eleven of the land-grant institutions re- | 


gported that women students may go to 
men’s fraternity houses for other than 
_-scheduled social events. 


~be chaperoned. Thirty reported that 
“women were not permitted to go to 


«men’s fraternity houses at all outside} 


_social events, but here again two say 
that this rule is frequently broken. Of 
the six who permit women in the houses 


Five of them) 
_qualified this by saying that women must | 


Building Program Pat 
Of State Opposed 


New Mexico Governor Says Un- 
necessary Expenses Would 
Raise Taxes 


State of New Mexico: 
| Santa Fe, Jan. 2. 
It is not wise, in the opinion of New 
Mexico’s new Governor, Arthur Selig- 
man, to “spend millions of the public 
money in unproductive improvements 
that, while desirable, are not necessary, 
he said in his inaugural address Jan. 1. 
“Tax leyels in New Mexico today,” 
Governor Seligman said, “are so high 
as to threaten the solvency of many of 
our business institutions and producers. ! 
The idea that communities of bankrupt 
| individuals are made solvent if they igsue 
their obligations cooperatively is sheerest | 
nonsense. | 
“Tf there is anything that wise busi- 
ness men should strenuously oppose, 4 
is high taxation which, sooner or later, 
amounts to confiscation. 
“No Sttae should obligate itself to ex- 
pend more money than can be reason- 
ably expected from its citizens without | 
hardship. No official or group of offi- | 
cials has the right to incur obligations 
for the people of a State that cannot | 
be met without difficulty. In brief, New| 
Mexico must live within her income and | 
}it is my intention, in so far as it is 
possible for me to do so, to see that she! 
does.” 








| 


Law Observance Group 
Extends Holiday Recess | 


While several members of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En-| 
forcement continued with individual and! 


|group work in connection with the ex- 
| The chief articles of American export 


pected report on prohibition, the Com- 
| to China are not expected to be seriously 


mission on Jan. 2 extended its holiday 
| recess until the first part of next week. 
Chairman George W. Wickersham is in| affected by a new Chinese tariff which 


* 
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Equipment for Beach Hauling of Coast Guard Surfboats 


Beach hauling of the surfboats over long distances for advantageous launching is frequently nec- 
essary in the life saving activities of the Coast Guard. 
beach hauling is shown above, consisting of the boat wagon, which carries the surfboat, and a tractor 
of sufficient power to move the surfboat when on wheels. The boat is of the pulling type, found at most 


Equipment u 


of the shore stations. 


New Chinese Tariff Is Not Expected 
To Affect Chief United States Exports' |, Held Responsible 


Value of American Goods Sent to Country in 1929 Was 
Nearly $155,718,000 


mate percentage by which the previous 
duty is increased: Woolen blankets, 130 
per cent of the previous duty; nails, 7 


Vice Presidents 


Assembly Elects Reina Andrade, 
Gen. Reyes and Gen. 
Solorzano 


Senor Reina Andrade was elected first 
Vice President of Guatemala at a meet- 
ing Dec. 31 of the Guatemalan Assembly, 
according to a report from the American 
Minister at Guatemala City, Sheldon 
Whitehouse, which was received and 
made public Jan. 2 by the Department 
of State. The Department’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


The American Minister in Guatemala 
City, Mr. Sheldon Whitehouse, reported 
to the Department that the Assembly 
met at 4 o’clock on Dec. 31 and ac- 
cevted the resignation of Senor Bau- 
dilio Palma (second designate) and Senor 
Luis Chacen (third designate). The 
Assembly then elected Senor Reina An- 
drade first vice president. Senor An- 
drade received 50 votes to 11 for Gen- 


drano. General Reyes was then elected 
second vice president and General Sol- 
orzano third. 

A first reading was then given to 
President Lazaro Chacon’s resignation 
and also to the amnesty bill. Second 


United States Coast Guard. 


sed at life saving stations for 


2 
“ 


third readings on Friday, Jan. when 
Senor Andrade will assume the Provi- 
sional Presidency. The meeting of the 
Assembly was orderly. 


Radio Education Group 
Organizes to Form Plans 


mK, 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
Dr. J. L. Clifton, Ohio State Director 


Neglect of Juveniles 


For Many Criminals 


Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education; R. C. 
Higgy, Director of Station WEAO, Ohio 
State University, representing the As- 
sociation of College and University 
Broadcasting Stations; J. O. Keller, head 
of engineering extension, Pennsylvania 


New York Commissioner De- 
clares That Congested Liy- 


National 


|Guatemala Names | 


eral Arisa and 3 for Chief Justice Me-| 


readings were to be held on Jan. 1, and | 


|for the same grade of wheat” 


of Education, representing the National | 





_at times other than regular social events, Yor V 

two require house mothers in the men’s| to Washington until Jan. 6. Meetings of 
fraternity houses, and report that all of ‘the Commission will be resumed either 
»their fraternity houses have such an of-) on Jan. 5 or Jan. 6. 


ficial. Four report the absence of house- 
,mothers in practically all of the men’s 
shouses. 

In 31 of the institutions, there is no 
phan on either interfraternity or fra- 
~ternity-sorority parties, and in a coeduca- 


Relief Legislation 


according to a statement Jan, 2 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The value of American exports to 
| China, including Hong Kong and Kwan- |! 
‘tung, amounted in 1929 to $155,718,000, | 


Hearing to Be Held information supplied at the Division of 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Regional Information shows. The items, 


_ticnal institution there would seem to be; reau of Public Roads the Committee is;°f greatest value were peroleum prod- ; 
sno reason why such a ban should exist.|instructed to obtain any and all plans/ ucts, $28,199,000; raw cotton, $23,149,-. 


-Several of the institutions stated that 
‘they did not forbid it, but that this prac- 
tice was not customary on their campus. 


Party Expense Unregulated 


In none of the land-grant institutions 
is there any attempt to regulate the ex- 
-pense of parties given by such organi- 
“zations as the fraternities and sororities. 
‘While eight of the land-grant institu- 
“tions report that there is a limit placed 
on fraternity and sorority expenses, in 
“every case this statement is followed by 
the qualification that such limitation is 
~made either by the fraternities them- 
~selves or by the Interfraternity Council 
jor the Panhellenic Council. This is evi- 
dently regarded as out of the institu- 
etion’s province and a purely private 
matter of the group. Even when some 
-officer of the institutions is given con- 
«trol of a college calendar, parties given 


aby fraternities and sororities are not! 


listed as a part of this social calendar, 
but are regarded purely as private en- 
terprises. On the other hand, some of 
gthe institutions report that they limit 
#the number of parties that any organ- 
*ization can give during any one semester 
= quarter. 
These organizations are firmly 
renched. They represent an enormous 
onetary investment. They perform 
ertain very valuable services for the 
ollege. They seem to answer certain 
eeds of the undergraduate life. They 
ave enormous possibilities for value to 
heir members and to the college com- 
unity. What then, should the college 
uthorities do about them? The college 
uthorities must work definitely with 
hem. In this respect, the relation of 
he women’s organizations to the college 
uthorities would seem to be much closer 
han that of the men’s organizations. If 
he colleges are to continue turning over 
ao these private organizations the hous- 
ng of a large body of their students, 
hey should offer more cooperation and 
elp to these groups of immature stu- 
ents, many of whom have never had 
ny experience in managing a household | 
wr business enterprise. The college au-| 
*thorities have a real responsibility in| 
elping the student groups to work out | 
heir problem in such a way as to make} 
or positive values on the college campus. 
his can not be accomplished by a laissez- 
@aire attitude, nor by letting the organi- 
ations have their own way until they 
gneet with disaster, and then severely 
unishing them for the results of the| 
dministration’s indifference. The an- 
wer is probably, not stricter regulation | 
ut closer cooperation, more real inter- 
st, more appreciation of values, and| 
ore assistance in avoiding difficulties | 
nd in planning constructive programs | 
hat will lead to positive values. Many 
f the severest criticisms leveled against 
raternities attack practices that are in 
fs way inherent in the fraternity system | 


tself and that could be changed by tak-| 


n 


g more forethought. | 


Icohol Replacing 
Gasoline in Brazil 


tates and Cities Encourage Use 
Of Domestic Fuel 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rts during the month of October, how- 
ver, were slightly more than 14,000 bar- 
ls as compared to mcre than 120,000} 
arrels in the same month of a year ago. 
he Department’s statement follows in 
ull text: 
# Efforts to stimulate the use of alcohol 
uel produced within the country are be- | 
g@ actively pushed throughout Brazil, 
yd samples have been furnished to pros- 
ctive users for test, according to a re- 
rt from Consul F. van den Arend, Per- 
mbuco, made public by the Depart- 
ent of Commerce. State and municipal | 
vernments in the eastern part of the| 
untry have passed various measures | 
© encourage its use; for instance, in| 
aceio traffic fines have been reduced 50 | 
r cent for cars using alcohol. Pro- 
cers of motor alcohol are agitating 
‘or more favorable freight rates, on both! 
nd and ocean carriers, to help in the| 
mpetition with imported gasoline. 
Gasoline companies established in Per- | 
ambuco area have found their sales 
reatly redvced in recent months, and! 
portation has decreased correspond- 
ly. The question of whether alcohol 
otor fuel will bx able to maintain itself! 


in- | 


which may have been worked out by 
| Bureau with the various highway com- 
'missioners of the several States concern- 
|ing road building for unemployment 
i relief. 

| 


gineers will be asked by the Committee 


| What sum of money could be spent on! 
jrivers and harbors during the ensuing | 
| year if all possible effort is made to ac- | 


jcelerate the work on authorized project 
| while Mr. Wetmore will advise the Com- 
could be spent on public buildings un- 
der the same conditions, 


Power Commission 


Old Employes Asked to Submit 


Applications for Positions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ployes as were under civil service; 


Chairman Smith sent the following com- 
munication, dated Dec. 23, 1930: 


“In connection with the organization 
of the Federal Power Commission as 
| provided in the Act of June 23, 1930, it 
| is understood that your services auto- 
matically terminated yesterday, with the 
going out of existence of the Commission 
| under which you have been employed. 

_ “In line with the authority contained 
| in the above mentioned act, the Commis- 
| sion will proceed later to appoint such 
| officers as are authorized and necessary 
|in the execution of its functions. 
| order of the Commission;” 


| And whereas, in deference to the ab- 
} Sonce of Commissioners Williamson and 
| McNinch, all personnel matter (except- 
ing only the authorit 
to arrange for an administrative assist- 





ant and disbursing clerk, if necessary) | 


were, as appears from the minutes of 
the said meeting of the Commission, to 
be “considered pending until the Com- 
en = act with full atte dance;” 
Now, therefore, be i solv y 
ad a i t resolved by the 
Ployes of the old Power Commission 
without exception, are hereby invited to 
file their respective applications for ap- 
pointment by this Commission, such ap- 


plications to be considered in due course | 
pplications for ap-| 


along with all other a 
pointment filtd with the Commission; 
Be it further resolved that the Com- 
mission believes it would be just, and 
hereby delares its desire and intention, 
if lawful, to make a reasonable allow- 
|ance for le 
|employes o 
as may no 
mission. 


f the old Commission, if any, 
t be appointed by this Com- 


Constitution Revisions 
Contested in Utah Suit 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, Jan. 2. 

A suit testing the legality of the 

constitutional amendments approved by 

the electorate on Noy. 4 has been begun 

jin the Third District Court, Salt Lake 
County. 

The amendments involved are Nos, 2, 

3 and 5, providing for classification of 


property, a school equalization fund, and | 


a centralized tax commission. They are 


invalid, the petitioners allege, for the| 


following reasons: 


The legislature exceeded the limits set | 
g tite special | 


by the Governor in callin 
session to effect tax reform, 

The voters of the State were misled 
by improper title and subtitles in the 
amendments. 

The amendments cover 
of subjects instead of one 
provided in the Constitution, 

There are no 
the passage of 
Legislature. 

The amendments 
teenth Amendment to the F 


ee ederal Con- 
stitution, 


the} 000; flour, $15,250,000; leaf 
The representative of the Chief of En- | 


s,| 


mittee on the amount of money which| 


Is Now Reorganizing| 


And whereas, to all other employes, | 


By } 


y to the Chairman | 


Commission that all em-| 


ave with pay for such of the! 


| 
a myltiplicity | 
subject as! 


journal entries showing | 
the resolutions by the| 


| 
violate the Four- | 


er e 


as a satisfactor 


y substitute for gasoline 
can scarcely be 


settled until the public 


it has on motors and 
whether it is actually more economical 
and whether it develops 
power. It also remains to be seen 
whether prod :rs of motor sleohol are 
able to maingain an even quality, 

' 


| has learned from experience what effect | 
carburetors, | 


satisfactory | 


| 
| 


| 


tobacco, | 
| $13,632,000; machinery and electrical 
: equipment, $12,560,000; wood and wood 
j; Products, $10,940,000; iron and steel 
| products, $8,681,000; cigarettes, $8,466,- 
000; and automotive products, $6,956,000. 
The statement follows in full text: 


A new Chinese tariff schedule became 
effective Jan. 1, 1931, without exemp-| 
|tion from increased duties for goods 
jafloat at that time, according to cable- 
grams received in the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Julean Arnold, Shanghai. From exports! 
received so far it appears. that, although 
the new tariff is designed to foster 
domestic industry, articles of chief in-| 
terest to American exporters to China— 
including leaf tobacco, petroleum prod- 
ucts, lumber, machinery, flour, motor, 
trucks, arfd buses—are not seriously af-| 
{fected by the revised schedule, which! 
provides for both increases and de- 
creases in existing rates of duty. 


| Details Available 
| At Present Time | 


The following are the details at pres- 
ent available with regard to the rates 
of duty in the new schedule on articles 
considered to be of chief interest to 
| United States exporters, with rates here- 
;tofore in force in parentheses, and an 
enumeration of the items unaffected, as 
;reported in cablegrams from represent- 
jatives in China of the Departments of 
;}Commerce and State, based in part on 
local press announcements. They are 
| subject to confirmation upon receipt of 
| the official texts. 
are given, the rates are expressed in 
terms of the customs gold unit, which 
,is equal to $0.40, the picul being equal 
to 1331-3 pounds. Percentages are ad 
| valorem, " | 

Among the items subject to increases 
in duty are: 


| 


(5.25) ; motor busses and trucks, 15 per 
cent (1234 per cent); automobiles and | 
parts, 30 per cent (2214 per cent) ; toilet | 
soap, 30 per cent (10 per cent); toilet 
preparations, 30 per cent (22% per 
cent); raisins, 15 per cent (12% per 
cent); aniline dyes, not otherwise enum- 
erated, 25 per cent (17% per cent); ar- 


20 per cent indigotin, 
(11.55 per picul); clothing, haberdash- 


and parts or accessories thereof, of all 


wholly or partly of animal fiber, 40 per 
cent (17% per cent); watches, 40 per 
cent (former rates varying); arms and 
ammunition, for personal or sporting 
use, 40 per cent (22% per cent); china- 
ware, 40 per cent (7% per cent) ; choco- 
late, cocoa, and coffee, 30 per cent (17% 
per cent); tea, 30 per cent (15 per 
cent.) 

_ Included among the other articles sub- 
| ject to increases in duty are the follow- 
ing, with an indication of the aproxi- 





Legislatures 


|railway equipment including locomotives 


}ous duties, are copper bars and rods, 


Leaf tobacco valued at 35} 
to 105 gold units per picul, 6.90 per picul | 


tificial indigo containing not more than | 
12.00 per picul | 


ery, and all articles of personal wear | 
cotton, not otherwise enumerated, 25 per | 


cent (12% per cent) ; carpets and carpet- | 
ing and all other floor coverings made | 


New York and very likely will not return| went into effect the first of the year,|per cent; dried shrimps, 40 per cent; 


| salt herring, 35 per cent; canned aspara- 
‘gus, 30 per cent; evaporated milk, 35 
per cent; condensed milk, 10 per cent; | 
canned fruits, 10 per cent; fresh apples, | 
oranges, and lemons, 50 per cent; gin-| 
seng, 70 per cent; dried fruits, 20 per 
cent; canned fish, 100 per cent;..bacons | 
and hams, 60 per cent; canned meats, | 
40 per cent; butter, 60 per cent; jams, 
jellies, and confectionery, 100 per cent; | 
catsup, 15 per cent; fruit sirup, 40 per 
cent; general household stores, 60 per 
cent; soda ash, 125 per cent; red, white, 
and yellow lead, 20 per cent; candles, 
75 per cent; household and laundry soap,’ 
160 per cent; paper M. G. cap. white or! 
colored, made chiefly of mechanical wood 
pulp, 25 per cent. 

Among the items for which decreases | 
in duty were made are leaf tobacco, the | 
value of which is under 35 gold units 
per picul, 2.90 per picul (5.25); liquid 
fuel, 2.12 per ton of 2,240 pounds (424); | 
airplanes, 5 per cent (22% per cent);| 


and tenders, 5 per cent (16 per cent); 
machine tools, 5 per cent (10 per cent); | 
softwood, clear, on net measure, 7.00 per 
1,000 superficial feet board . measure 
(10.50); merchantable, on net measure 
6.30 per 1,000 superficial feet board 
measure (10.50). 

Other items subject to decreased duties, 
with the approximate degree of reduc- 
tion in terms of percentage of the previ- 


reduced by approximately 30 per cent of 
the previous duty; ingots and slabs, 15 
per cent; wire, 25 per cent; iron and 
steel ungalvanized sheets and plates, 25 
per cent; structural iron and steel, 30 
per cent; rails, etc., 50 per cent; gal- 
vanized corrugated sheets, 8 per cent; 
lubricating oil, 30 per cent; paraffin wax, 


|moving and doing something; they must 


ing Conditions Tend to 
Lower Conduct 


[Continued from Page 1.3 


were boys under 21 years of age. The 
other day I stood within the gray walls 
of Sing Sing Prison and saw 100 of the 
most recent arrivals and was struck by 
the fact that these newly arrived convicts 
were practically all mere boys. 

“Month after month there is a contin- 
uous stream of youths into the jails and 
penitentiaries of our country. The av- 
erage age of the criminal is getting 
younger and younger. Official records 
prove that criminals are not made over- 








inight, but evolve from juvenile delin- 


quents, 

“The industrialization of our civiliza- 
tion has resulted in the piling up of 
masses of people in congested areas in 
large cities. The by-product of this is 
the cheap tenement and the four-room 
house. Although our economic system 
has changed, the impulses, inclinations, 
and inherent desires of boys have re- 
mained unaltered. 


Outlets for Energy 
Boys are restless; they must keep 


have an outlet for their superabundant 
energy; they crave companionship of 
their kind; they will belong to some kind 
of a gang, good or bad; they are sensi- 
tive and responsive to right and wrong 
influences; they are hero worshippers 
and they love adventure, play and cre- 
ative work. 

“What is the obvious remedy for the 
astonishing and deplorable conditions 
caused, many believe, by our present-day 
civilization in choking normal outlets by 
forcing boys into cramped living quar- 
ters so that they must depend on the 
city street with its evil associations, cor- 
ner gangs, pool rooms and basement 
hangouts to provide their character 





2 per cent; gunny bags, 7 per cent; me- 
tallic foils, 30 per cent; hops, 15 per 
cent; malt, 25 per cent; lubricating 


| grease, 25 per cent; resin, 60 per cent; 
Where specific duties! 


lubricating castor oil, 40 per cent; coated 
paper, 4 per cent. 


Other Items Subject 


To Decreased Duties 


Among the goods which continue to 
be admitted duty free are wheat flour, 
books,. newspapers, and cereals. Gold 
and silver bullion, formerly dutiable at 
10 per cent ad valorem, are now duty 
free. The following rates remain un- 


| changed: telegraphic, telephone and radio 


equipment, 1214 per cent ad valorem; 
plain galvanized sheets, 1.61 per picul; 
ammonium sulphate, 0.74 gold units per 
| picul; baking powder, 121% per cent ad 
valorem; no change is made in the ex- 
isting duties on paint and varnishes. 
Certain tobaccos, table waters, and silk 
goods are to be dutiable at 50 per cent 
ad valorem in place of former varying 
rates. The duties on cigarettes are ap- 
parently about twice the previous rates; 
woolen goods are generally subject to 
considerable increases in duty, while on 
cotton piece goods duty increases are 
apparently moderate. 

With the object of preventing the 
“dumping” of certain classes of foreign 
goods in China, the Legislative Council 
referred to the government a proposal 
that a special tax be collected on goods 
| shipped to China to be sold at unrea- 
sonably low prices, thereby competing 
\with similar native products. Govern- 
ment approval is expected. 


of 44 States 


To Convene in 1931 


HE Legislatures of 44 States will 


T 
Georgia Legislature will meet in spe 


regular sessions in 1931. 
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| Arkansas ..... 

California 
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hold regular sessions in 1931. 


Legislatures of 42 of the States begin their sessions in January. 
Florida and Georgia open their regutar sessions later in the year. 


The 


cial session on Jan. 6. The Legisla- 


tures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia will not hold 


Following is a list of the States in which the 
Legislatures will hold sessions in 1931, with the opening date and limit 


= 


60 days 
No limit 
No limit 
60 days 
No limit 
60 days 
60 days 
No limit 
60 days 
40 days 
No limit 
No limit 
No limit 
60 days 
15 days 
60 days 
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60 days 
60 days 
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40 days 
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North Carolina .. 
North Dakota ... 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania Jan. 
Rhode Island . Jan, 
South Carolina ...Jan. 
South Dakota ....Jan. 
Tennessee . Jan, 
. dan, 
Jan. 
Vermont yore  % 
Washington ......Jan. 
West Virginia ....Jan. 
Wisconsin Pr % 
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building activities in the after-school and 
after-supper period? 

Such an agency is the boys’ club that 
specializes on the under-privileged boy. | 
There are already 248 of these clubs in| 
active operation in 130 cities in a na- 
tional organization known as the Boys’ 
Club Federation of America, and the | 
number is steadily increasing. The oper, 
ating expenses are provided by private 
contributions, and it costs on an average 
of $10 to $15 per boy a year. It costs} 
$400 a year if a boy goes to a reforma- 
tory and about the same amount if he| 
goes to a penitentiary. 

“The boys’ club is located in the midst 
of the raw material that is feeding our 
reformatoriesy. jails and _ penitentiaries, 
reaching the under-privileged boys from 
whose number come more than 90 per 
cent of the juvenile court cases. It pro- 
vides a safety valve for the ceaseless 
energy of the boy and directs it into 
wholesome rather than into anti-social 
channels. The so-called bad boy is most 
often a good boy doing the wrong thing. | 

“Lewis E. Lawes, warden, of Sing Sing 
prisons says: ‘I know after studying 
thousands of men that @ great majority 
with whom I have come in contact could 
| have been saved to society if such an 
| agency as a boys’ club had reached them | 
| when they were adolescents. These clubs 
| are the first line of defense against crime. 
|The wonder is that more communities 
| do not attack crime at its source through 
such a program.,’” 


\End of Intervention 


_ In Nicaragua Sought 


Senator King to Ask for [mme- 
diate Withdrawal 


| 

} 

| 
The | [Continued from Page 1.) 
Bradman, reported to the Navy Depart- | 
{ment that the action occurring Dee. 31 
{near Achuapa in which eight marines 
| were killed and two seriously wounded, 
| was the result of their being ambushed 
| by a large number of bandits, the De- 
|partment announced Jan, 2. The an-| 
|nouncement follows in full text: 
| The scene of the ambush was in a 
|densely wooded, mountainous country 
| where the marine patrol, in commhand | 
| of Sergeant Arthur M. Palrang, ‘were | 
;engaged in repairing a telephone ‘line. | 
It was estimated that 11 bandits were | 
| killed in the action and four wounded. | 
| The action lasted for approximately two 
|}and a half hours. 

The town of Achuapa is approximately 
100 miles north of Managua, by air-line 
and it was the scene of the bandit loot- 
| ing which took place several weeks ago 
|and it is not far from Jicaro, the former | 
| headquarters of Sandino. | 
| Two contacts were made by marine 
| patrols with bandits during the | past 
| week, one occurring Dec, 28, near Elsalto 
| with no casualties, and the second oc- | 
jcurred Dec, 29 near Sisle during whica 


State College, representing 
University Extension Association; 
Charles N. Lischka, representing the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association; 
John Henry MacCracken, representing 
the American Council of Education; 
Charles A. Robinson, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, representing the Jesuit Education 
Association; H. Umberger, dean of Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, repre- 
senting the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities; and Joy El- 
mer Morgan, representing the National 
Education Association. 


Forty-seven Bills Offered 
To Pay Veterans’ Bonus 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


(Dem.), of Florence, S. C.; 
George (Dem.), of Georgia. 

For payment of 50 per cent of face 
value—Representatives Clancy (Rep.), of 
Detroit, Mich.; Johnson (Dem.), of 
Anadarko, Okla. 


For payment of one-third face value— 
Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C. 


For payment of 25 per cent face value 
—Representatives Clancy (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich. (2); Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son NNY.; Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, 
Mo. One of the Clancy bills is for 75 
per cent in cases of urgent need. 


For issuance of Government bonds to 
be exchanged for certificates—Represen- 
tative Gavagan (Dem.), of New York 
City. 

Noninterest charge for loans—Repre- 
sentatives Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, 


Senator 


| Mich.; Hudson. (Rep.), of East Lansing, 


Mich. 

Interest rate of 4 per cent—Repre- 
sentatives Frear (Rep.), of Hudson, Wis.; 
Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich. 

Providing additional loan value—Rep- 


| resentative Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio. 


_ For issuance of nonparticipating ad- 
justed service certificates of face-value 
equal to the amount in dollars of 20-year 
endowment insurance—Representatives 
Gasque (Dem.), of Florence, S. C.; Palmi- 
sano (Dem.), of Baltimore, Md.; Clancy 
(Rep.), of Detroit, Mich.; Senator Ty- 
dings (Dem.), of Maryland. 
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+ 
Mr. Legge Denies 
Effort to Depress 

Prices for Wheat 


Farm Board Is Working in 
Way It Considers Best, He 
Writes President of Coop- 
erative Union 


The Federal Farm Board is doing its 
work in the way it considers to be in 
the best interests of the producer, and 
it intends “to continue straight ahead,” 
Alexander Legge, chairman of the 
Board, stated in a letter to John A. 
Simpson, president of the Farmers’ Edu- 


{cational and Cooperative Union, made 


public by the Board Jan. 2. 

Mr. Legge denied that the Board had 
tried to depress the price of wheat, and 
asked: “Isn’t it rather absurd to accuse 
us of trying to depress the price- of 
wheat at a time when the domestic mar- 
kets are 25 to 35. cents a bushel, de- 
pending on where the wheat might be 
located, above what it would bring if 


|exported today, the Liverpool price av- 


eraging at present approximately 420 


cents a bushel under the Chicago fi 


» 


Cooperation Promised 


He said the Board would cooperate 
fully if Congress wished to make a spe- 
cial investigation of it. His letter fol- 
lows ‘in full text: 

Dear Mr. Simpson: 

I am in receipt of your letter of Dec. 
24 and can see no good resulting to the 
farmers from a further exchange of per- 
sonalities between us. It would be highly 
improper for me to enter into any dis- 
cussion of what was said in an executive 
session of a Sénate Committee, but I do 
want to repeat most emphatically that 
the statements you have been using as 
having been made by me at this hearing 
are absolutely untrue. a 

Entirely aside from anything which 
happened at this meeting, isn’t it rather 
absurd to accuse us of trying to depress 
the price of wheat at a time when the 
domestic markets are 25 to 35 cents a 
bushel, depending on where the wheat 
might be located, above what it would 
bring if exported today, the Liverpool 
price averaging at present approximately 
20 cents a bushel under the Chicago fig- 
ure for the same grade of wheat? Don’t 
you realize that in taking this position 
you are aligning yourself with the inter- 
ests which are so bitterly opposing all 
efforts to aid agriculture in an effective 


|way? 


“ Resolution Proposed 

So far as I know no resolution has been 
introduced in Congress asking for an in- 
vestigation of the Farm Board, but have 
been informed that the private traders 
in grain and cotton have been trying to 
have such a resolution introduced. Do 
you wish to place yourself in the position 
of supporting their activities? So far 
as the Board is concerned we have noth- 
ing to conceal and have always tried ‘to 
furnish to the various committees of Con- 
gress such information as they have 
asked for.. Should they wish to make© 
a special investigation they will receive 
the fullest cooperation from us. 

Of course, we would be sorry to see 
the administration of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act drawn into partisan poli- 
tics. This act was passed by the friends 
of agriculture without regard to party 
lines. The Board has taken no part in 
political activities of any kind. The job 
assigned us is to assist the farmer in 
building and operating his own market- 
ing system so that he will get the full 
market value for his products and to aid 
him in other ways to place the industry 
of agriculture on a permanently sound 
financial basis. Our work is being done 
the way we believe to be in the best 
interests of the producer and we are go- 
ing to continue straight ahead. If you 
doubt that real progress is being made, 
we invite you to call upon the farm or- 
ganizations that are participating in the 
program laid down by Congress. 


RD} 
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two bandits were killed and five wounded, 
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* Fund Maintained 
By Company to 
Aid Unemployed 


Twice Amount of Pay Roll 
Set Aside by Leeds and 
Northrup Co. for Pay- 
ments to Laid-off Workers 


A trust fund amounting to twice the 
maximum weekly pay roll of the pre- 
ceding 12 months’ period, built up by 
laying aside each week a percentage of 
the total pay roll, provides the means 
whereby the Leeds and Northrup Com- 
pany of Philadelphia insure laid-off 
workers a steady income, according to 
an address Jan. 2 by Morris Leeds, pres- 
ident of the company, delivered under the 
auspices of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. 

Mr. Leed’s address was the fifth of the 
Committee’s series of nation-wide radio 
presentations by industrial executives of 
methods used in their establishments to 
stabilize employment and was given over 
the network of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company. / 

“Maintenance of steady employment is 


a responsibility of industrial manage- | 


ment,” the company believes, and for 
is reason the entire fund is contributed 
y the firm, Mr. Leeds explained. The 
use of this fund is limited to the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits and its 
regulations are administered by a com- 
mittee composed of three members ap- 


pointed by the workers and two mem-| 
bers appointed by the company, he said. | 


In order to protect itself against cycli- 
cal unemployment, the company also 


takes measures to prevent overhauling | 
when incoming business is heavy by re-| 


sorting to overtime operations “on the 
grounds that variation of hours is more 
defensible than taking on and laying 


off people with each swing of business | 
When | 


conditions,” Mr. Leeds continued. 
business drops below normal, the com- 
pany manufactures for stock by the aid 
of a reserve set up for this purpose in 
times of prosperity, he pointed out. A 
summary of Mr. Leeds’ address as issued 
bv the Committee follows in full text: 
The Leeds and Northrup Company, 


manufacturers of electrical measuring | 


instruments and pyrometers, employs ap- 
proximately 1,100 people, about 40 per 
cent of whom are engaged in direct pro- 
duction; the remaining 60 per cent—due 
chiefly to the unusual amount of engi- 
neering required on the average job— 
are employed in office, sales, research, 
engineering, inspection and factory, serv- 
ice divisions. 
Varied Program Effected 

For many years the management has 

addressed itself to the improvement of 


industrial relations and to the develop-| 
ment of a stable, but progressive, work- | 


ing force. A systematic wage and pro- 
motion plan, and the unemployment ben- 
efit fund mentioned below, are perhaps 
leading factors, but the program also 
includes a relief association with rather 
wide powers, vacations with pay, a pen- 
sion plan, and a system of employe ?ep- 
resentation which deals with the man- 
agement through a works council, elected 
annually by employes. Esprit de corps 
and a sense of security are also pro- 


moted by posting in the employes’ dining | 


room of current and comparative records 
of orders, production and shipments. 

The nature of the company’s program 
naturally has determined the need and 
P 'character of its regulation methods. The 
technical nature of its business requires 
a high degree of specialized skill at- 
tainable only through long average serv- 
ice, which in turn spells extra loss to 
company and worker alike through in- 
voluntary unemployment. 

Because of the wide use of the com- 


sonal irregularity is relatively unimpor- 
tant. To increase its control and stabil- 
ity, the company has studied to perfect 
its forecasting of business conditions; it 
has prosecuted constant and intensive re- 
search for new markets at home and 
abroad, for new products and new uses 
for old products, and it has trained (so 
far as specialization permits) workers 
for more than one job. 
Three Fundamental Measures 

Yet the very diversification of the 
company’s sales outlets, by putting the 
company’s activity almost directly in 


phase with general business conditions, | 
makes it—as a supplier of capital equip- | 
cyclical | 


ment—particulary exposed to 
depressions and cyclical unemployment. 
and this has determined its measures for 
defence and protection. Fundamentally. 
they are three in number: 

1. Within limits, hours are adjusted to 
business volume, to prevent overhiring 


If incoming business exceeds what can | 


be handled with the normal productive 
force in the company’s normal 44-hour 
week, overtime is resorted to on the 
grounds that variation of hours is more 
defensible than taking on and laying off 


people with*each swing of business con- | 


ditious. Overtime is paid for at the rate 
of time and a half. Double time is paid 
for any work done after 10 p. m., or on 
Sundays or holidays. Additional work- 
ers, if the increased work appears per- 
manent, are taken on only gradually, and 
the costs of overtime thereby reduced. 


Employes, through the Works Council, | 


have endorsed this policy. If and as 
business declines to normal, hours are 
reduced to normal. If business drops be- 
low normal, 
Standard articles are manufactured 
for stocks, substantial financial reserves 
for this purpose having been set up in 
times of prosperity. The company’s 
product is neither perishable nor subject 
to rapid changes of style or price; buiid- 
ing up an inventory of standard iines 
Wwihi: budget limits therefore does not 
involve abnormal risk. If depression 
outruns even that defense, hours are 
shertenca below normal, then lay-offs 
start; but against both of these, em- 
ployes are protected by— 
Unemployment Fund 

3. An Unemployment Benefit Fund 
established in 1923, “to aid industry in 
the reasonable discharge of its obliga- 
tions to work people.” Taking the com- 
any’s 1920 experience and consequent 
ay-offs as a basis, it was calculated that 
any foreseeable depression could be han- 
dled by a fund amounting to twice the 
maximum weekly pay roll of the pre- 
ceding 12 months’ period. The company 
believing that the maintenance of steady 
employment is a responsibility of in- 
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dustrial management, the entire fund is 


contributed by the firm, 

First established by an appropriation 
of $5,000, the fund was built up by lay- 
ing aside each week an amount, not ex- 
ceeding 2 per cent of the total pay roll, 
in a special trust fund, until such pay- 
ments, with accumulated interest, 
reached the total indicated—such pay- 
ments not being resumed until the fund 
falls below that level. By a feature of 
the trust agreement the use of funds 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 
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| Farm Credit Condition Summarized 


| By Presidents of Federal Land 
7 Ce ase 


Banks 


_ 


Situation in Various Areas Is Reviewed in Dispatches Re- 
ceived From Executives; Low Price of Farm Land Is Viewed 
As Encouraging Feature 


District No. 1 


(Including the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
and New Jersey.) 


By E. H. Thompson 
President, Federal Land Bank’ of 
Springfield, Mass. 

Farmers in the New England States, 
New York, and New Jersey—comprising 
the First Federal Land Bank District— 
have been generally favored with excel- 
lent crops, but returning relatively low 
prices. Prices for all farm products in 
this district average higher than for 
the entire country, being approximately 
45 per cent above prewar prices for the 
first 10 months. There is indication that 
nearness to consuming centers is a big 
factor in making greater returns by 
avoiding some costs of distribution. 
|Even with low rates for money in the 
large centers, farmers complain of less 
than normal credit available from rural 
|banks. Applications for long-term mort- 
|gage loans with the Federal Land Bank 
|of Springfield are increasing. There has 
| been a very substantial increase in the 
volume of loans through the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank. 
| There has been a greater demand for 
farms, both from neighborhood farm 
owners and persons desiring to leave the 
| cities, few of the latter class being in 
position to either buy or opratee a farm 
|suecessfully. Farm-land values have 
been well maintained in the Hudson Val- 
levy and States eastward. Farm taxes 
jare high, compared to farm receipts. 
'The morale of the farmers is generally 
| good, with no such feeling of pessimism 
lor depression as appears to be found 
lin the cities. 








v 
District No. 2 


| (Including the States of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Delaware, 
|. Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Porto Rico.) 


By Vulosko Vaiden 
President, Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore, Md. 
To state that agriculture was 


news to those who are familiar with 


conditions, 


the farmers lost most of their crops. 
However, the recent rains have caused 
the farmer to be more optimistic as to 
the future. 

| Our borrowers have been able to meet 


|their amortization payments in a very} 


satisfactory way. We find that in a 
|number of cases they have been able 
{to accumulate funds with which to 
| meet their payments, but were caught in 
| several bank failures. 

We have an abiding faith in the hon- 
|esty and integrity of our farmer bor- 
|rowers and believe that they will put 
forth every effort to meet their obliga- 
tions to the bank. 

With seasonable weather and satisfac- 
|tory prices for what they produce they 
|should be able to come back within a 
short time. 


+ 
| District No. 3 


South Carolina, Georgia and Florida.) 


| 
By Frank H. Daniel 
President, Federal Land Bank of 
Columbia, S. C. 

The Federal Land Bank of Columbia 
| has made loans during 1930 in practi- 
cally every section of the district 
wherever the security and other local 
conditions were favorable. This service 
has been especially beneficial to the dis- 
ftrict. Considering the bank’s business 
as a whole this year has been a 


but also including the sale of lands ac- 
quired during this and prior years. Farm- 
ers of the district have made progress 


fested a determination to live at home, 
produce enough food and feed crops for 
home use and livestock, and supply the 
needs of the public in nearby towns with 
|fresh vegetables and dairy products. 
Yield of crops in the four States com- 
prising this district this year was un- 
usually good. Notwithstanding low 
| prices comparatively few. failures have 
|} occurred and our collections have been 
| good, 

Undoubtedly heavy reduction will be 
made next year in acreage of main 
money crops not altogether from choice 
jbut partly from necessity. On every 
hand farmers and the publie generally 
are practicing thrift. There is apparent 
general improvement in morale not only 
among farmers but also among the pub- 
lic at large; people are concerned about 
| their obligations. Ranking second only 
in importance to this improved morale is 
| the willingness of those in position to do 
so to lend aid to those less fortunate. 
The outlook for 1931 while not bright is 
being viewed by our people in an optimis- 
tis way. Construction work, public im- 
provements and other evidences of the de- 
termination of our people to carry on are 
apparent on every hand. All seem ready 
|and willing to make the necessary sacri- 
fice to meet the situation with which we 
| are confronted. Business men and farm- 
{ers have resolved to produce more 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|cheaply than in the past and to improve | 


| the quality of commodities produced, The 
great need of the hour is more confi- 
|dence one in another manifested in 
| greater cooperation among all and more 
especially confidence in this great coun- 
| try of ours and in the future. 


v 
District No. 4 


| (Including the States of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Ohio.) 


By A. G. Brown 
President, Federal Land Bank of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Farmers of the Fourth Federal Land 
Bank District, which embraces Ohio, In- 
|diana, Kentucky and Tennessee, during 
'1980 encountered various unfavorable 
,concitions over which they had very lit- 
tle, if any, control, chief of which were 
| the prolonged drought which was most 
| severe in Kentucky and the southern 
|parts of Ohio and Indiana, and the low 
commodity prices at harvest time which 
were nearly universal. This has caused 
an increase in the amount of delinquency 


dealt | 
a terrific blow in the year 1930 is not | 


On account of the prolonged drought | 


i States of North Carolina, | 
pany’s products throughout industry, sea- | (Including the States o es S 


fair | 
one not only as relates to new loans} 


in the diversification of crops and im-| 
proved farming methods and have mani- | 


the bank, but the great majorit — of the 
borrowers are still paying promptly since 
they appreciate the value of keeping 
their long-term loans in good standing. 

| Loans outstanding now aprpoximate: 
$134,000,000. The bank has been able, 
|during the year, to grant all applica- 
itions for sound loans which come within | 
the provisions of the Federal Farm Loan | 
Act. The demand for loans, however, 
has decreased somewhat during’ the 
year. This is attributable to the de-| 
cline in land values, increase in taxation, | 
inability of the bank and associations | 
under the law to.make large enough 
|loans to take up many of the short-term | 
jloans on farms because they are larger | 
| than the law will, permit under current 
appraised values, and a genuine diminu- 
tion of demand for first mortgage farm 
| credit. 

The prolonged drought has been one 
of the chief causes of the tightening of | 
‘credit in this district, especially in the 
rural sections. Offices of the Federal 
| Intermediate Credit Bank of. Louisville | 
| have been cooperating with bankers’ as- | 
sociations, businéss men’s organizations, 
| ees. associations, and others, in an 
effort to have the facilities of the Inter- 
| mediate Credit Ban'’- extended more gen- 
erally in rural dis*-icts. A committee 
of the Bankers’ Association, State Farm} 
Bureau, banks, ete., in Indiane are now 
stressing the advisability of more banks |} 
discounting farmers’ notes with this 
bank and establishment of local agri- 
cultural credit corvorations and live- 
stock loan companies. 


v 


District No. 5 


(Including the States of Louisiana, 
| Mississippi, and Alabama.) 
| (No statement was received from the 
‘fifth district due to the illness of Pres- 
ident Davis.) 


v 
District No. 6 


(Including the States of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas.) 


By Wood Netherland 
President, Federal Land Bank of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Notwithstanding the ‘unprecedented | 
drought which has visited the Sixth Fed- 
eral Land Bank District during 1930 
the borrowers of the Federal Land Bank 
of St. Louis have met their interest and 
installment payments with surprising 
promptness. This is due partly to the; 
fact that when loans are originally made 
both the applicant and the security of- 
|fered must meet certain requirements of | 
the Federal Farm Loan Act which gives 
the bank a rather select list of borrow- 
ers. It is also due to the resourceful- | 
ness of the average American farmer, 
who in spite of many difficulties finds | 
ways and means to carry on. | 
The volume of new loans made during | 
1930 has fallen off somewhat when com- | 
pared with years immediately previous. | 


| 


tion to applications received. A substan- 
tial number of farm sales have been made 
throughout the district during the cur- 
rent year and inquiries from urban cen- 
ters indicate that there will be much in- 


the ensuing year. This will be particu- | 
continues, for many people are learning | 
that the farm is one place where a fam-} 
ily may buy a home and a job at the! 
|}same time. The recuperative powers of 
the agricultural people in the Missis- 
|sippi Valley are very marked and while | 
this district has suffered very severely 
jthe last three or four years if we can 
|be given seasonable weather it will not} 
take the farmers in this section long to 
come back. | 





v | 
District No. 7 
(Including the States of North Dakota, 

Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan.) 
By F. H. Klawon 


President, Federal Land Bank of 
St. Paul, Minn. 


During the year 1930 the Federal Land | 


}were in the year 1928. 


| business in 1930. 
'to more than $8,000,000 were closed dur- 


| contracts. 
lreserve account and paid dividends on 
|its stock amounting to 7 per cent per 
lannum. While collections are not as good 


terest manifested in farm lands during | 


}per cent, 


farm land prices should show improve- 
ment. Any marked increase in prices 
of land will undoubtedly be slow in com- 
ing about, but for the man who wants 
to farm there is now an opportunity to 
obtain a farm of his own upon a very 
attractive basis. 
With conditions 
naturally there have been foreclosures 
of farm mortgages in those cases where 
the burden of debt was too heavy, but 
on the whole the volume of foreclosures 


is not large when compared with periods | 


of similar e:onomic depression that have 
occurred in this .ountry during the last 


1100 years. On the other hand, there has 
been manifested an increased interest in | 


land ownership as is evidenced by the 


growing number of inquiries coming to | 


our land sales department. As a result, 


jour land sales this past year are about 


15 per cent higher than they were in 


/1929 and 50 per cent higher than they 


There is quite 
an apparent increased appreciation of 
the privilege of farm land occupancy, not 
only on the part of land owners but ten- 
ants as well, which in itself is an en- 
couraging sign. 


v 
District No. 8 


i the States of South Dakota, | 
(Including the ate |the year were approximately $1,600,000. | 


Wyoming, Nebraska and Iowa.) 


By D. P. Hogan 
President, Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha, Nebr. 
The Federal Land Bank of Omaha ex- 
perienced a very satisfactory year’s 
New loans amounting 


ing the year making the total loans now 
outstanding approximately $168,000,000. 
A total of $2,525,000 was paid on exist- 
ing loans by regular amortization and 
loans amounting to $2,160,000 were paid 
in full during the year. The bank now 
has capital of $9,128,035 and legal re- 
serves of $2,700,000. 

The bank continued during the year 
its practice of setting aside full reserves 
to cover 
It added $100,000 to its legal 


as last year they are satisfactory con- 
sidering general conditions. The bank 
owns ahout the same amount of, real es- 
tate as it had a year ago, sales having 
been made during the year in amounts 
about equal to real estate acquired 
through foreclosure. 
owned by the bank amounts to less than 


assets, 
¥ 
District No. 9 


(Including the States 
New Mexico, Kansas, and Oklahoma.) 
‘ By John Fields 
President, Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita, Kans. 


Farmers in the Ninth Federal Land 


Loans have fallen off in direct propor- Bank District are taking advantage of | 


the services of the Federal Land Bank 
of Wichita. The bank’s total net loans 
as of Nov. 30 was $89,005,235.01, being 


929. 
This bank’s gross mortgage loans as of 


owned by the bank have generally been 


made to farmers living near the farms | 


which the bank has for sale. The bank 


owned 224 farms as of Nov. 30 as com-, 


pared with 290 farms one year ago. An 


that have existed, 


all real estate and real estate| 


of Colorado, 


loans made when prices for farm prod- 
ucts and land values were higher. 

While the States in this district did 
not suffer from the drought as did States 
in the mid-West and South we have ex- 
perienced a series of dry years with in- 
sufficient moisture in some instances and 
increased irrigation costs. The livestock 

| situation is unsatisfactory as to price 
but sheep are of good ages and both 
sheep and cattle generally are in ex- 
perienced hands. Citrus has been the 
outstanding crop that has shown a profit. 

The morale of 

considering conditions. The Federal 
Land Bank of Berkeley has finished the 
year with larger reserves and undivided 
profits than it had at the beginning of 
the year, in spite of increased expenses 
,; due to increased delinquencies. The com- 
ing year, 1931 should be one of the best 
farm property. So far, taking the dis- 
trict as a whole, moisture conditions for 
the 1931 season are only fair. The citrus 
: crop will probably be reduced through 
, recent frost. It is too early to forecast 
| prospects of other crops. 


v 
District No. 12 


| Montana, Oregon, Idaho.) 


By E. M. Ehrhardt 


President, Federal Land Bank of 
Spokane, Wash. 

The low commodity price-level, rather 
| than short crops, has been the principal 
|factor affecting agriculture adversely 
| during the past year in the four north- 
| western States comprising the Twelfth 
| Federal Land Bank District. 
tions received for new loans show an 
| increase of 70 per cent over 1929, while 
the amount of loans approved shows an 
increase of 41 per cent. 





approximately $4,400,000. Real estate 
}acquired on foreclosure was slightly less 
than last year, and land sales during 


which is 20 per cent under the sales of 
last year. The increase in percentage 
| of total number and amount of loans 
| which were delinquent was slightly less 





| showing, considering the situation pre- 
'vailing in the farming industry. 


The outlook for agriculture generally ! 
‘in the Northwest is not bright, and the} 


| picture would be entirely drab were it 
|}not for certain reactions induced by 
relative causes. 


its lure of 
This 


tory, the city has lost 
steady job and good wages. 


a 


is 


retarding farm abandonment, and many | 
families are now turning to the farm) 
not with the thought of making money | 
|so much as for the purpose of existence. | 


|\If this trend continues, it should result 
in a better balanced situation and re- 
jlieve the pressure for employment in 
|some of the industries. 


-C. W. Hunt Is Designated 
Chief of Trade Commission 


The 
designated 


Federal Trade 
Commissioner C. W. 
of one year, beginning Jan. 1, 1981, suc- 


| guson Jr., who was its chairman during 
1930. Mr. Hunt was named under 
Commission’s rotation policy which pro- 
vides that commissioners shall serve as 


chairman for one year in the order of |ice looks at the establishment of these | 


their seniority. 
Mr, Hunt became affiliated with the 
Commission in June, 1924, At the time 


the farmers is good | 


years in which to purchase desirable | 


(Including the States of Washington, | 


Applica- , 


Loans closed during the year totaled | 


than 4 per cent, which is a favorable! 


With industry less ac- | 
| tive and the labor situation unsatisfac- | 


Commission has | 

Hunt, | 

Total real estate| as its chairman to serve for a period | 
| 


( 
| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 2, 1931 

| 10;30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
| met with hi¥ Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
| ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
| Friday of each week.) 

12:45 p. m.—Representative Lehl- 
| bach (Rep.), of Newark, N. J., called 
to present friends. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
| spondence. 


‘Many Postal Jobs 
Filled in Holidays 


By Ex-service Men 


Labor Department's Em- 
Service Has! 


ployment 
Banner Month in Locating 
Temporary Positions 


| ° 
| “December was a banner month in ob- | 


taining employment for Federal ex-serv- 
ice men through the medium of our 


located throughout the Nation,” it was 
| stated orally Jan. 2 by Francis I. Jones, 
Director General, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labor. 
Reports which are being received from 
various cities in which employment of- 
fices have been established for ex-service 
men indicate record employment during 
| the past month over preceding months, 
although as yet 
available on all offices, Mr. Jones said. 


While in many ca.es the placing of | 


this large number of men was for tem- 
porary work only, in some instances be- 


ing principally to take care of the holi-| 
in| 


it 
men over the 


greatly aided 
holi- 


'day season rush, 
carrying ex-service 


day period and makin~ it a more cheer- | 


ful event for them, he stated. 
Special Campaign Carried on 

Further information furnished by Mr. 
Jones follows: 

A special drive was made by our ex- 
service men employment offices to obtain 
temporary positions for ex-service men 
in the post offices of the country during 
th: holiday rush season. 
met with highly — successful 
|lergely through hearty cooperation 
postmasters in 
the country. 

The Post Office 


é of 
various post offices of 


Department 


rary employment during the holiday sea- 


son to over 700 ex-service men. The post) 


offce in another smaller city of approxi- 


YEARLY 
-INDEX 


23 | 
| specially established employment offices | 


no definite figures are 


This campaign | 
results, | 


; 2 in one; 
large American city alone gave tempo- | 


PA 


3325) Nall 
George Akerson ; 
Leaving Service 


At White House 


| Secretary to President to 
Enter Motion Picture In- 
dustry; Regret Expressed 
By Mr. Hoover 


President Hoover announced Jan. 2 
the resignation of his Secretary, George 
| Akerson, to take effect when his suc- 
cessor shall have been chosen. 

« The President stated orally, in response 
|to inquiries, that he has no one in mind 
}at present to fill the vacancy, 

Simultaneously, Mr. Akerson = an- 
nounced that he had submitted his resig- 
nation to the President. 

President Hoover’s announcement, 
full text, follows: 

“The only news item I have at the 
| moment is that Mr. Akerson is leaving 
the White House service. Some one has 
offered him two or three times the pay 
the Government can afford, and he has 
responsibilities to his family that*I can 
not deny. I do grea.iy regret to lose an 
old friend out of my personal service.” 

To Enter Film Industry 

Mr. Akerson’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

I am submitting my resignation as 
secretary to the President, to take ef- 
fect in the near future, so that I may 
join the executive staff of the Paramount 
Publix Corporation, of which Adolph 
| Zukor is the head. 

It has been my exceptional privilege 
to have been associated closely ‘with the 
President for a number of years, first in 
| the Department of Commerce, then dur- 
ing his campaign, and later when as 
President-elect te toured South America, 
For the past two years it has been my 
happy fortune to serve him as a Secre- 
tary to the President. It is with a feeling 
of deep regret that I sever this con- 
nection. 

However, such an opportunity to as- 
|; sure the financial security of my fam- 
ily may not soon again offer itself, es- 
pecially in so congenial a field as service 
‘of a great motion picture corporation 
in an executive capacity. 

To my colleagues, Mr. Newton and 
Mr. Richey, and all the White House 
staff, I extend my most sincere thanks 
| for their kindly cooperation, and I would 
| be remiss if I did not include my former 
associates in the newspaper profession. 
For my successor I can bespeak nothing. 
better than the fine treatment which has 
been accorded me, and which I know, will 
be given to him. 





in 


mately 150,000 population reported that | 


it had employed 60 ex-service men for 
the holidays. 

The United States Employment Service 
is making definite progr¢ss in this work 
|of securing employment for ex-service 
men as /ell 
men and the wives of disabled ex-service 
men, 


| 


r gin i However, there is a definite need for | 
two-fifths of 1 per cent of the bank’s | ceeding Commissioner Garland S. Fer-|the establishment of more employment} 


| offices throughout the country in gen- 


the | eral to help in this work, which is now! the United States. 


ing undertaken by -only 23 offices. 


be 
| The United: States Employment Servy- 


-offices as a permanent proposition, and 


}not something merely temporary, to ex+ 


jist only during the current depression. 


s the widows of ex-service , 


former service men to secure employ- 
|ment is one of the fundamental ways 
of serving them. 

Not counting May, June, and July of 
1930, when most of the former-service 
employment offices were established, and 
when they were flooded with registra- 
|tions and placements of men in work, 
the employment service up to the be- 
ginning of December had provided em- 
|ployment for over 7,430 individuals in 
When December's 
| placements are added, this figure wil 
be greatly increased. : 

The total number of offices established 
| in the country to help obtain employ- 
ment for former service men, widows 
lof former service men, and wives of 


of his appointment he was president of | There will always be former service men, disabled former service men, is 23... The 


the Iowa Farm Federation Bureau. 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 
| 


| 


|an increase of $89,256.63 since Dec. 31, | 


. Q rU-| Nov. 30 have increased $1,450,400 since | 
larly true if unemployment in the city Dec. 31, 1929. The sales of real estate| 


increasing demand for farm land in the| 


Ninth Federal Land Bank District is indi- | 


cated by the fact that this bank has 


sold 167 farms during the 12 months | 


ended Nov. 30, 1930. as compared with 
143 sales the preceding 12 months and 
79 sales in the 12 months ended Nov. 
30, 1928. 


Of 30,628 loans which this bank had | 


in force on Nov. 30, 1930, all amortiza- 
tion installments were fully paid on 92 
from 1 to 30 days on 3 
60 days on 18-10 per cent, 
days on 11-10 per cent and over 90 
days on 21-10 per cent. Borrowers have 


Installments were delinquent | 
per cent, 31 to} 
61 to 90} 


Bank of St. Paul has made new first) made earnest efforts to discharge their 


mortgage farm loans in the States of 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan aggregating considerably more | 
than’ $3,000,000 and now has nearly 35,- | 
,000 loans outstanding for an aggregate 
;}amount of approximately $120,000,000. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank | 
of. St. Paul has outstanding loans 
amounting to more than $1,300,000, which 
jare made to agricultural cooperative | 
| marketing associations and secured by 
warehouse receipts covering staple agri- 
|cultural commodities. It is carrying at 
|the present time 8,500 farmers’ notes 
) amounting to more than $6,500,000, | 
which have been rediscounted for agri- 
cultural crecit corporations, banks and 
livestock loan companies, and which are 
secured by livestock, or agricultural com- 
modities. . 

Thus it will be seen that more than 
43,000 farmers are availing themselves 
of the credit facilities of these two in- 
stiiutions without taking into account 
the very large number of individual 
farmers who are members of the cooper- 
ative agricultural marketing associations 
| mentioned herein, 

While farmers in a general way have 
been accustomed to the handicaps that | 
have confronted them for the past 10 
|years, reduced income this year has 
{added to their burdens. Existing agri- 
cultural conditions in the area contained 
in the Seventh Federal Land Bank Dis- 
trict, comprised of the States of North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igain, have proven especially difficult for 
thoge farmers who are carrying a rela- 
tively heavy load of debt. In spite of 
this situation the large majority of the 
farmers in this area have the fortitude | 
and resourcefulness to carry on and meet | 
conditions as they come. The past 10 | 
years have brought forth a decided in- | 
crease in diversified farming, thus giv- 
ing our farmers added means for com- | 
bating unfavorable conditions. 

Good farm lands are today relatively 
little higher in price than they were dur- | 
ing the pre-war period of 1912-1914 and 
in my opinion land prices in the better 
agricultural regions are today, in many 
cases, below actual values. If farm in- 
come can be placed upon a reasonable 


| parity, and farming expenses, including 


in payment of installments on loans due|farm land taxation, be fairly adjusted, 


obligations to the bank notwithstanding | 
drought conditions and low prices for | 
farm products, | 


v 


District No. 10 


(Including the State of Texas.) 
By M. H. Gossett 


President, Federal Land Bank of 
Houston, Tex, 


The Federal Land Bank of Houston, | 


Tenth District (Texas) has loaned $8,- | 
500,000 during 1930 to supply the capital | 
needs of farmers and stockmen, princi- | 


pally to take up and pay off high inter- 
est rate short term mortgage debts, The 


loans were made on an amortization plan | 
The total | 
/volume of loans made by this institution 


at 5% per cent interest rate. 

$200,000,000; net 
000,000. The Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Houston during 1930 
made direct loans to cooperative market- 
ng associations and rediscounted farmers 


exceeds loans, $153,- 


and ranchers’ paper through agricultural | 
| credit 


corporations and livestock loan 
companies in excess of $38,000,000. 


average discount rate was 4%4 per cent. 


| The present discount rate is 4 per cent. 


The drought over an extensive area and 


the fall in prices of agricultural products 


and livestock have seriously diminished | 
borrowers’ returns, but borrowers gener- 
ally are meeting their obligations, have 


‘curtailed expenses to a minimum, and 


are looking to the future hopefully. | 


| Farms and ranches are now generally in 


satisfactory condition due to good sea- 
son through the district. Outlook justi- 
fies the belief that both the Federal Land 
and Intermediate Credit Banks will ren- 
der a large and useful service in 1951, | 


> 
District No. 11 


(Including the States of California, | 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona.) 


By Willard D. Ellis 
President, Federal Land Bank of 

Berkeley, Calif. | 

From the standpoint of new business | 
1950 has been an unsatisfactory year, ; 
Low prices for farm products, very lit~| 
tle demand for farm land, with lowering 
prices for farm land have made it diffi- 
cult to refund on a satisfactory basis 


The | 


}and the Federal Government is inter- 
{ested in serving them. Helping these 


. 


}most recent one established was in De- 
|cember at Memphis, Tenn. 


PIERCE-ARROW 
ANNOUNCES 


A new and complete line of 
motor trucks of quality never 


before equaled—even by 


| 


Pieree-Arrow 


Lip 


million dollars worth 


ORE than one hundred and eighty 
of Pierce- 


Arrow trucks have been purchased by 


American operators. 


The first Pierce- 


Arrow truck (built in 1911) is still in 


daily 


use, 


And now finer, more modern, more 
powerful trucks — 12,000 to 34,000 
pounds Vehicle Gross Weight—built at 
Buffalo to traditional Pierce-Arrow stand- 
are placed at the service of Amer- 
ican industry. 


ards 


We will appreciate the opportunity to 
show you how the new Pierce-Arrow 
trucks will meet your haulage re- 


. quirements 


1 


2>PIERCE-ARROW> 


Buffalo, New York 


The new Pierce-Arrow trucks will be displayed at 233 West 54th Street, New York 
(just west of Broadway) starting January 3, 1931. Your inspection is invited. 





ANTIQUITIES OF PERSIA 


Subject of Debate on National Control 


VYONSIDERABLE discussion has arisen 
» . in the Persian Parliament over the 
antiquities bill which requires the 
Persian people to turn in old manuscripts 
‘and relics to the Government for its mu- 
ms, according to a dispatch received by 
Department of State from the Ameri- 
tan Legation in Teheran. 
_ The parliamentary discussion, sent to the 
. ent, as reported im the newspaper 
’ Ettella’at, follows in full text: 
_ The Ettella’at in the evening of Oct. 25 
carried the full text of the Parliamentary 
» debates in the morning of the same day on 
cS Government's archaeological bill en- 
_ titled “Protection of Antiquities.” The bill 
was taken up for discussion in the first 
reading but met with considerable opposi- 
tion by deputies such as Mahmoud Reza 
Tolou’, Moayed-Ahmadi and Dashti. 


Contention Made That Bill 


Violates Ownership Rights 

TOLOU’S contention was that the bill 
deprives the people of their right of owner- 
ship in express violation of the fundamental 
laws of the constitution. ““Moreover, | may 
have an old manuscript of Mir (late famous 
Persian calligrapher) in my house,” de- 
clared the said deputy of Guilan, “or 
women’s old clothes of ancient times, if I 
fail'‘to turn these antiquities over to the 
Government, I will be considered a smug- 
gler and hence shall be fined. 

“This state of affairs will stop even 
friends from associating with each other. 
The bill has moral disadvantages which the 
Government is unfortunately encouraging 
in the country. The prosecution of smug- 
glers has led to abuses which have resulted 
in public terror. Article 4 of this bill 
makes it imcumbent on everybody to report 
to the nearest pertinent office any national 
relics which one may find in existence. This 
means if anybody should pay*me a visit at 
my house and should happen to see there an 
old manuscript of Mir, he will have to re- 
port me a smuggler with the result that I 
should be fined. 

“It really means that all the Persian 
people should close the doors of their houses 
to outsiders. This is in my opinion detri- 
mental to the prestige and honors of the 
Persian nation. * * * According to article 
6 if I should have an old pencase (ghalam- 
dan) which was made in the age of the 
Safavi or Zandi dynasties and which I 
should through sheer carelessness smear 
with ink, I shall have to pay a fine of, say 
oat tomans. * * * This is indeed a strange 

ill! 

“If I happen to have a good Hafiz, I will 
hereafter be unable to convey it to my 
brother; should I do so I will be punished. 
z * * Article 10 is inconsistent with the 
Vivil Code. Article 174 of the said code 
says: ‘Any buried treasure the owner of 
which is unknown is the property of the 
person who finds it. The fundamental 
laws of the constitution, the civil code and 
the Islamic law all expressly provide that 
whatever is unearthed belongs to the pro- 
prietor of the property where it was found 
and no one has the right to interfere. * * * 

“Article 18 gives the Government the 
right to refuse to allow the exportation of 
such antiquities which it may wish to pur- 
chase itself at the price indicated in his 
application. for exportation. I do not see 
why I should be compelled to sell to the 
Government. There may be an earthen jar 
which nobody would buy for two krans in 
this country, but which may be sold for a 
thousand tomans in Paris. Why should not 
such articles be exported? They pring 
back money to the country. The Govern- 
ment’s prevention is illogical.” 


Persian History Said 


To Be Based Upon Relics 
FOROUGHI, Acting Minister of National 
Feonomics, replied with reference to 
Tolou’: “Were it some other person, I would 
have said he has indeed a wonderful gift 


OBJECTS OF ART 
May Be Loaned by 


British Museum 


A BILL has been introduced in the Brit- 

ish Parliament empowering the British 
Museum and the National Gallery to loan 
objects of art and collections for exhibi- 
tion abroad. A copy of the bill has been 
sent to the Department of State by the 
American Embassy in London and follows 
in full text: 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Excel- 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the’ Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows: 

I—(1) The Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum and the Trustees and the Director of 
the National Gallery shall, in their discre- 
tion and subject to such regulations as 
they may respectively prescribe, have 
power at any time to lend for public ex- 
hibition im places outside Great Britain, 
on such terms as they think fit, any ob= 
jects which are vested in the Trustees of 
the British Museum and the Trustees and 
Director of the National Gallery, respec- 
tively: 

Provided that no object which has be- 
come vested as aforesaid by virtue of any 
gift or bequest shall, except with the con- 
sent of the donor gr of his personal rep- 
resentatives or of the personal representa- 
tives of the testator, become subject to the 
powers of this act if— 

(a) the lending of the object for exhi- 
bition in places‘ outside Great Britain 
would be inconsistent with any condition 
attached to the gift or bequest; or (b) 15 
years have not elapsed since the date on 
Ze the object became vested as afore- 
Said. 

(2) The powers of the Trustees and the 
Director of the National Gallery, under 
subsection (1) of this section, may, as re- 
spects any objects vested in them: and 
forming part of the collection of the Na- 
tional Gallery at Millbank known as the 
Tate Gallery, be delegated by them. with 
or without any restrictions or conditions 
as they think ‘it, to the persons who are 
for the time the Trustees and the Director 
of the Tate Gallery. 

This act may be cited as the British Mu- 
seum and National Gallery (Overseas 
Loans) Act, 1930. 


for sophistication. This bill which appears 
prejudicial to the gentlemen is in my opin- 
ion very useful and if approved it will re- 
dound to my pride and honor, while if dis- 
approved I shall at least feel content for 
having performed my national duty. * * * 
Persian history is based on the discovery 
of national relies which reveal ancient art. 
Persia has an unquestionable past of 3,000 
years. 

“Persian history may be found to date 
back to still several thousand more years 
only by means of archaeology. This law 
has no variance with people’s proprietor- 
ship. * * * I shall explain this point when 
the pertinent article is up for discussion. 
* * * Is Persepolis a privately owned prop- 
erty? How about the old Mosques? The 
Government’s desire is to protect these his- 
toric monuments against deterioration. 

“As to articles in the hands of private 
owners, I must say that unfortunately 
>othing of this category has perhaps re- 
mained in our houses. If they were a 
thousand, two pieces have probably re- 
mained. All have drifted to the museums 
in Europe or to the salons of the rich men 
in foreign countries. This bill is presented 
for the purpose of protecting what may 
have remained in our own country. 


Cites Object of Measure 
As Prevention of Waste 


“THE bill does not say that such articles 
should by no means be sold. Its object is 
that they should not be wasted. There are 
treasures hidden under the ground in our 
country; these treasures like the mines 
should be exploited both from scientific and 
artistic viewpoints. 

“Take Susa; the French held a perpetual 
concession for making excavations in this 
place. You criticize this government, while 
it was solely through its efforts that this 
concession was nullified. Of course the Gov- 
ernment had reason to nullify it. They could 
not cope with this work. In 20 years they 
succeeded in excavating only one corner of 
Susa. Do you know what scientific results 
were achieved ? 

“Persian history which had until then 
been traced to only 2,000 years ago has now 
gone back to 8,000 years ago. * * * The 
Persians have always had a divine gift for 
art and craft. Foreign nations penetrated 
into our past history only by means of our 
old arts. We should protect these valuable 
relics. There are institutions in the world 
which have discussed these matters with 
me and which-offer to proceed with scien- 
tific excavations once the Government en- 
acts such laws which would determine the 
rights of the people, the Government and 
excavators. 

“Such institutions will bring money for 
the purpose of excavations, will employ our 
laborers and will give us a share of what- 
ever 18 excavated. Do you know that the 
principal part of Egypt’s wealth is her na- 
tional relics which have been placed in 
museums. Thousands of tourists go there 
every year and live there in order to study 
these monuments. If the Government 
should not interfere in archaeological opera- 
tions and should leave everything to the 
people, irreparable losses may be borne. 
‘Old City of Ray’ 

A Topie of Discussion 

“LOOK at the remains of the old city of 
Ray (near Shah-Abdul-Azim). Heré the 
people started to make excavations. They 
ruined that city. People may dig the 
ground and break into pieces invaluable 
antiquities. 

“The history of Ray goes back 500 years. 
This city was ruined entirely at the hands 
of the people. On+the other hand take 
Susa or Babel which were excavated by 
men of culture. I have seen the city of 
Babylon. One can see the streets, the mos- 
ques, the baths and everything. Every- 
thing is clear and the work has been very 
cleanly done. Babylon dates back to 3,000 
years ago, Ray only 500 years; why can’t 
you see in the latter place nothing more 
than a handful of broken bricks or piles of 
debris, while you can count the thousands 
of baths and small streets that Babylon 
used to have. 

“When #m Europe I had a chance to see 
the town which was buried by lava 2,000 
years ago as a result of the volcanic erup- 
tions of Mount Vesuvius. As a result of 
scientific excavations made there I could 
see statues, pillars, paintings, et cetera. 
Our country has larger resources of such 
art. Is it fair to give them up or leave 
them in the depths of the earth? * * *” 

Moayed-Ahmadi was not convinced and 
insisted that the bill compromises the 
people's right of ownership. 

Foroughi said: “I am neither an excava- 
tor nor am opposed to excavators; I am 
neither a proprietor nor am opposed to 
proprietors. In the book which I wrote on 
economics I have laid special stress on the 
Koranic precept which insures the people’s 
right of ownership. But I believe the 
Medjliss can authorize the Government to 
enact certain limitations. 

“Is not taxation a limitation that is 
placed on the right of ownership? The 
fundamental laws of the constitution grant 
liberty to the people, but also: authorize the 
limitation of liberty through imprison- 
ment. * * *?? 
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BRITISH FILM ACTIVITY 


TTEMPTS at securing a greatly in- 
“creased share of the South American 
market may be made early next year by the 
British motion picture industry, according 
to British trade reports received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner G. R. Canty, Paris. This attempt 
will be made in connection with the British 
Empire Exhibition which is to take place 
in Buenos Aires in March next. 

It is stated that British films have not 
lacked a Small market in South America up 
to date but the returng from this quarter 
have been poor, and little business has been 
done since the advent of talking films. Now 
it is reported that versions of British films 
are to be prepared for the Latin American 
market within the next few months. 

The Federation of British Industries is 
believed to be making every possible effort 
to stimulate British trade in its effort to 
make progress in one of the highly impor- 
tant markets of the world. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce) 
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American Embassy at Santiago, Chile | SPAIN’S PRESENT POSITION 


Indicated by Economic Review 


scab npn nneecatNSS SNR 


The above photo 
Santiago, Chile, 


. 


Pan American Uniorf. 


h shows the building in which the American embassy at 
SS located. The property was acquired by the United States 
Government in 1922. 


CHILDREN’S REPATRIATION 


Suggested for International Action 


‘ments should conclude international 

arrangements to facilitate repatria- 
tion of minors, and that such arrangements 
should be on the lines of the treaty in force 
between the Netherlands and Belgium, has 
been made by the International Associa- 
tion of Children’s Magistrates at its meet- 
ing in Brussels, according to a summary of 
the sessions received by the Department of 
State among League of Nations reports. 

Other recommendations made by the 
meeting are listed in the summary of the 
meeting, which follows in full text: : 

The session of the International Associa- 
tion of Children’s Magistrates was held at 
the Palais des Academies at Brussels. 

The following countries sent delegates: 
Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and certain 
States of the United States of America. — 

The following questions were included in 
the agenda: 

1. Report on the application of the ar- 
rangement concluded in 1913 between 
Belgium and the Netherlands for the repa- 
triation of minors who have escaped from 


BR teens shout coe that govern- 


the authority of their parents or guardians. 

2. Report on the application of the ar- 
rangement of 1925, concluded with the same 
object between France and Belgium. . 

3. Report on the auxiliary services of 
juvenile courts. 

In connection with these three reports the 
Congress recommends: 

(a) That Governments should conclude 
international arrangements to facilitate the 
repatriation of minors, and that such ar- 
rangements should be on the lines of the 
Treaty in force between the Netherlands 
and Belgium. 

(b) That future arrangements should 
contain a provision to the effect that chil- 
dren’s magistrates or magistrates specially 
concerned with questions relating to chil- 
dren should be asked to decide as to the 
expediency of repatriation and to give in- 
formation on questions of a social character. 

(c) That independent courts should be 
established for~minors and should have 
unlimited power in all questions relating to 
poor and ill-treated delinquent, criminal or 
perverted minors, including power to inter- 
vene as a civil party when minors are par- 
ticularly concerned. 


MEXICO AS A PRODUCER OF SILK 


Nation Foresees Position as Rival of Japan 


ROMOTION of. silk culture in Mexican 
States is enthusing the population over 
possibilities of silk production and a feeling 
of certainty exists that Mexico will soon be 
a rival of Japan with large silk factories 
and mulberry plantations being owned by 
both foreign and native people, according 
to a report received by the Department of 
Commerce from Vice Consul Robert T. 
Cowan. 
The report is made public in a statement 
LS — 


PHONE CONTACT 


Links Many Nations 


Of Two Continents 


(TELEPHONE service between three South 

American Republics and 13 European 
countries has been inaugurated by associ- 
ated companies of an American company, 
operating in the southern continent by 
means of their Buenos Aires-Berlin radio- 
telephone circuit, according to advices re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce. | 

The information has been made public 
in a staternent just issued by the Depart- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Through the cooperation of the German 
Reichspost telephone subscribers in Chile, 
Argentina and Uruguay may now speak via 
Berlin with those in Danzig, Finland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and Denmark. 
This makes 24 countries in Europe and 
North America which are now within speak- 
ing distance of the three South American 
countries, service previously having been 
established with Spain, France, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Germany, United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico. ' 

This represents the achievement of little 
more than one year, the first trans-Atlantic 
connection between South American sub- 
scribers and those overseas having been 
inaugurated Oct. 12, 1929, when Buenos 
Aires was united with Madrid. 2 

Today the Buenos Aires short-wave radio- 
telephone stations of the Argentine com- 
pany, which is connected with the Ameri- 
can group’s associated companies operating 
telephone services in Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay, operates circuits not only with 
Madrid, but also with Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don and New York, and is installing equip- 
ment for an additional circuit that will be 
able to work with the station in Rio de 
Janeiro under construction by the Associa- 
tion Radiotelephone Company in Brazil. ; 

Another short-wave station is nearin 
completion in Santiago, Chile, which wil 
be operated by an associated company and 
will offer telephone subscribers in that 
country a direct alternative telephone cir- 
cuit with Europe. Al! calls to and from 
Chile are now handled over the transcon- 
tinental lines from Buenos Aires which 
crosses the summit of the Andes by means 
of a special underground cable. 
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just issued by the Department, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Unofficial experiments in sericulture by 
professors and students of the public school 
at Villa Ahumada, Chihuahua, are said to 
be proving that it is possible to establish 
the silk industry in northern Chihuahua, 
and that both the soil and climate are fa- 
vorable. 

Ing. Andres Ortiz, governor of the State 
of Chihuahua, after viewing some of the 
silk produced in Villa Ahumada and after 
hearing of the unofficial experiments that 
had. been carried on there, issued a state- 
ment that municipal silk worm nurseries 
would be established in other schools in the 
State. He also stated that large numbers 
of mulberry trees would be planted during 
this Winter. 

Many other’ professors’ throughout 
Mexico are interested in working on these 
experiments, and the students of the 
schools in other parts are also giving part 
of their time to the development of the in- 
dustry. Large plantations of white mul- 
berry trees are to be planted in the States 
of Coahuila, Durango, Puebla, Guanajuato, 
Mexico City, and in Michoacan, by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Orders are be- 
ing placed for cocoons from France, Italy 
and Japan. Orders have already been 
placed for 40,000 scions of this multicauline 
species of mulberry. 

The population seems very much en- 
thused over the possibilities of developing 
this part of the country into a silk produc- 
ing territory. They feel sure that Mexico 
will soon be a rival of Japan in the produc- 
tion and manufacture of silk, and that there 
will soon be large silk factories and mul- 
berry plantations owned by both foreign 
and native people. 

Many exhibitions have been held in the 
community centers and fairs in the State, 
the largest one being at Chihuahua City in 
the Spring of last year where 20 pounds of 
cocoons were displayed. To date silk pro- 
duced in this district has been of no com- 
mercial value as it has been produced on 
purely an experimental basis. Also, it has 
been impossible to employ modern machin- 
ery in the experiments, owing to the lack 
of funds. 


QUEBEC UNEMPLOYMENT 


A SURVEY by the Quebec Division of the 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
covering a total of 163 large and small firms 
in all branches of industry showed that the 
pay rolls of these firms for the January- 
September, inclusive, period of 1930 aggre- 
gated nearly $28,020,500 as against nearly 
$30,757,000 in the same period of 1929 a 
decrease of 8.9 per cent according to ad- 
vices received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner E. G. Sa- 
bine, Montreal. The survey showed an 
average of 35,526 persons employed per 
month as compared with 39,681 during the 
same period in-1929 a decrease of 10.5 per 
cent. 
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REVIEW of industrial, sociological 

and financial conditions in Spain 

has .been. prepared by Philip M. 
Copp, of the European section, division of 
regional information, Department of Com- 
merce. The importance of Spain as a fac- 
tor in the world’s output of a variety of 
products of the soil is emphasized. These 
products, together with the nation’s ‘exten- 
sive mineral deposits and abundant water 
power, are cited as being “the basis of the 
considerable industrial development that 
has taken place in Spain within compara- 
tively recent years.” 

The review, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, includes sections 
devoted to the following subjects: Stand- 
ard of living, mineral production, climate, 
growth of manufacture, agriculture, and 
water-power development, and government 
finance. These sections follow in full text: 

The climate of Spain is varied, but cor- 
responds roughly to that in the western 
portion of the United States. In the re- 
gion along the Bay of Biscay it is some- 
what like that of the Puget Sound dis- 
trict; in the Mediterranean section it is 
similar to that of the ccastal districts of 
California; and in most of central Spain, 
though the Winters are much milder, it 
resembles that of our southwestern plain 
and plateau regions. 


Deficiency of Rainfall 
Cited as Chief Deterrent 


DEFICIENCY of rainfall in all sections, 
except the coastal region of the Bay of 
Biscay, is the chief deterrent to agricul- 
tural development, and the problem of util- 
ization of the streams for irrigation as 
well as hydroelectric power is now a ma- 
jor preoccupation both of the government 
and of private organizations. Extensive 
areas are already irrigated, especially in 
the valleys of the Ebro River and some of 
its tributaries, but much still remains to 
be done. 


The total value of Spanish agricultural} 
production was estimated at 9,200,000,000 
pesetas (over $1,300,000,000) in 1923. Ce- 
reals, which do not figure largely in the 
export trade because of their almost exclu- 
sively local use, account for nearly one- 
= of the total, the remainder being dis- 
tributed among tuberous products, grapes, 
olives, pastoral and forest products, gar- 
den truck, forage, fruits and nuts, and in- 
dustrial plants such as sugar beets, flax, 
et cetera. 

The aridity of the central and southern 
regions accounts for the fact that about 
41 per cent of the total area of Spain is 
in meadow and pasture land, with particu- 
lar attention to sheep raising. 

Several sections of Spain contain impor- 
tant mineral deposits, some of which have 
been exploited since prehistoric times. 
The most significant facts regarding the 
mineral industries of Spain at the present 
time are: (a) That the output of crude- 
mineral products in “general has been 
maintained without appreciable diminu- 
tion from the war peak; (b) the produc- 
tion per man in the crude-mineral indus- 
tries has steadily increased with the ap- 
plication of improved methods, so that the 
number of employes has diminished nota- 
bly; (c) the refining and manufacture of 
mineral products has expanded. rapidly, 
the number of workmen employed increas- 
ing from 28,000 in 1913 to 68,000 in 1928, 
and the value of output over the same pe- 
riod from 303,000,000 pesetas to 1,295,000,- 
000 pesetas. 


Main Manufacturing Centers 
Close to Raw Materials 


THE principal manufacturing centers of 
Spain are located according to the availa- 
bility of raw materials and shipping facili- 
ties. In general the industrial regions are 
the north coast between Oviedo and the 
French frontier; in the district. center- 
ing around Barcelona, with ramifications 
through the Ebro Valley, Valencia and its 
environs; and Sevilla, with minor indus- 
trial districts in several other parts of the 
peninsula. 

By comparison with the United States 
the standard of living in Spain is low, but 
it compares very favorably with that in 
other countries of southern Europe. About 
one-fourth of the population consists of 
small rural landowners afid farm laborers 
whose money income is very low. Un- 
skilled laborers in the cities also are 
poorly paid. 

There is, however, a considerable mid- 
dle class with relatively high income, and 
several classes of skilled and semiskilled 
workers are well paid as compared with 
the same type in other south European 
countries. .Wages are highest in the Bar- 
celona industrial district; the Bilbao level 
also is comparatively high. 

Despite the low average rainfall of 
Spain, the mountainous character of the 
country, with the consequent frequency 
of waterfalls and rapids, affords consider- 
able potential hydroelectric power. In re- 
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cent years the industry has made rapid 
strides and now leads all others in invested 
capital. 

Waterfalls of major importance occur in 
several tributaries of the Ebro River, in 
the Jucar ‘and its tributaries, in the Tajo 
(Tagus) and its affluent, the Guediola, in 
the Guadalquivir and its tributary, the 
Guadalimar, in the Guadiana,-the Duero, 
and in several small rivers along the 
northern coast. At the beginning of 1928 
the total hydraulic: power available under 
average conditions was 858,472 horse- 
power. . 


Most Important Project 
Said to Be on Duero River 


THE most important project undertaken 
since that time is the electrification of the 
Duero River near the boundary between 
Spain and Portugal, under the Sociedad 
Hispano-Portuguesa de Transportes Elec- 
tricos, part of the capital of which is con- 
trolled by an American company. 


It has been estimated that the Spanish 
zone of the Duero could supply from 325,- 
000 to 500,000 horsepower, but preliminary 
estimates place the energy to be derived 
from the unit now under construction (on 
the Eola River, a tributary of the Duero) 
at 50,000 horsepower. The inadequacy of 
the native coal supply and the poor at 
ity of much of the product are incentiv@® 
to further expansion of the hydroelectric 
system. 


Deficits in government financial opera- 
tion have been the rule since 1909, but in 
recent years noteworthy efforts have been 
made to improve the financial. position of 
the State. The principal steps taken by 
the dictatorship were the curtailment of 
certain categories of expenditures by the 
reform of the civil service through the re- 


_moval of superfluous employes, the prose- 


cution and final termination (in 1926) of 
the Moroccan war, and the reform of the 
tax-collection machinery to improve reve- 
nues without increasing rates. 


The end of the Moroccan campaign was 
the major factor in reduding expenditures, 
and at the same time revenue collections 
improved steadily. Accordingly a practi- 
cal balancing of ordinary revenues and ex- 
penditures was achieved in 1927, and sur- 
pluses were registered in 1928 and 1929, 

Concurrently with the foregoing re- 
forms, however, the Primo de Rivera gov- 
ernment undertook an extraordinary 10- 
year program involving heavy expendi- 
tures on public works, army, marine, etc., 
the revenues for which were to be ob- 
tained by the periodical flotation of amor- 
tizable bond issues. The balances or sur- 
pluses referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, therefore, do not represent an ac- 
tual excess of total revenues over total 
expenditures. 


COAL IN PERU 


May Be Developed 
To Supply Nation 


ALTHOUGH Peru has long been one of 


the world’s most prolific sources of 
metals, the mining of coal has been of 
small importance, but plans now being con- 
sidered may develop sources of coal to sup- 
ply the nation, according to a report by 
William C. Burdett, Consul General at Cal- 
lao-Lima, which has been received at the 
Department of Commerce. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

A number of deposits of coal are known 
to exist but actual mining has been largely 
confined to coal necessary for the smelting 
operations of the larger mining companies. 
The present notes describe a coal deposit 
which may possibly be developed into a 
mine furnishing coal for general sale in the 
country, or in that part of the country 
reached by ocean or railway transportation. 

In 1929 imports of coal to Peru attained 
87,472 metric tons. Most of this coal, or in 
excess of 32,000 metric tons, was imported 
through the port of Callao. The opportu- 
nity to mine domestic coal, under favorable 
conditions, would result in a most profitable 
business. 

Considerable interest is now being mani- 
fested in Peru concerning coal beds which 
lie in the Province of Pallasca, Department 
of Ancash, about 60 miles inland from the 
port of Chimbote. Chimbote is reputed to 
be one of the best undeveloped ports on the 
Peruvian coast and is situated north of 
Lima, approximately one-third of the dis- 
tance to the Ecuadorian boundary. 

The developed deposits contain between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 tons of gemianthra- 
cite coal and there is believed by competent 
engineers to be a considerably larger 
amount yet undeveloped. The properties 
are owned by Peruvian interests, who are 
now endeavoring to finance operation of 
the mines. 


IN COSTA RICA 


Impels N ational Aid of ‘Poison Laboratory’ 


HE Diario of Costa Rica is raising funds 


to support a program intended to in- 
crease availability of snake poison anti- 
toxins in Costa Rica, according to a re- 
port by Edward Caffery, the American con- 
sul at San Jose, which has been received 
at the Department of Commerce. 

Supplies of the antitoxin are now being 
developed by work at a laboratory in Costa 
Rica, where a “farm” is conducted for the 
extraction of poisons from live snakes by 
causing the snakes to strike at the rim of 
a small tub. Viruses thus obtained are 
sent to the Pasteur Institute at Paris, 
where they are used in producing serums 
which are then sent back to Costa Rica, 
according to the report, which follows in 
full text: 

According to an article in the Diario 
de Costa Rica, a daily newspaper of San 
Jose, dated Nov. 20, 1930, Dr. Clorito Pi- 
cado, of the San Juan de Dios Hospital, 
is conducting a “farm” for the extraction 
of poisons from live snakes by inducing 
the snake to bite the rim of a small tub. 
The viruses thus extracted are crystallized 
and forwarded to the Pasteur Institute, 


Paris, France, for the production of see 
rums. 

Dr. Picado is stated to have every varie 
ety of Costa Rican snake, with the exceps 
tion of the tree snake (lachesis nigroviri- 


dis). He states that his aim is to sell 
antitoxin injections at 7 colones ($1.75) 
each. The Butantan injections are now 
sold here at $2.50 each, and those from an 
American manufacturer, made in accord- 
ance with studies effected by Harvard Uni- 
versity, at $5 each. The Pasteur Institute, 
it is understood, returns the serum to 
Costa Rica at practically the cost. of pro- 
duction, not including the price of horses 
which die as resylt of experiments. The 
Diario of Costa Pica is raising a fund for 
the support of Dr. Picado’s work. 

The only snake mentioned by name in 
the article is the velvet snake (lachesis 
atrox), which apparently is a common 
Costa Rican snake. 

Dr. Picado is quoted to the effect that 
the law requires that employers of the vic- 
tims of poisonous snakes must pay the em- 
ploye’s family a year’s wages, but that up 
to date no provision has been made for 
the enforcement of this law. 
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SIGNALLING AT AIRPORTS 


Is Topic of Federal Study . 


equipment used at airports has been 
made by the Committee on Airport 

Traffic Control of the Aeronautics Branch 

of the Department of Commerce and that 

agency is engaged in a series of tests with 
apparatus considered most adaptable, ac- 
cording to the Committee’s preliminary re- 
port appearing in the current issue of the 
Air Commerce Bulletin, official publication 
of the Branch. Sections of the report deal- 
ing -with the Committee’s survey of traffic 
conditions at American and foreign air- 
ports and with’ the subject of uniform field 
rules for airports were printed in the is- 

sue of Dec. 27. 

The sections of the report devoted to 
studies of signaling equipment and plans 
for airport traffic studies follow in full text: 

The Committee believes that the system 
adopted should consist of a basic visual 
system complete in itself—aural, and/or 
radio equipment serving as an auxiliary as 
conditions may dictate. This basic system 
should meet the following general require- 
ments: 

1. Maximum simplicity: (a) As to 
signals; (b) as to information to be con- 
veyed to planes. 

2. Conformity with uniform standards: 
(ay As to signals; (b) as to location of 
signal equipment. ° 
3. Effective both day and night. 

4 4. Afford means for signaling to individ- 
ual planes, both on the ground and in the 
air. 

Committee at Work 

On Portable Projector 

THE Committee is at present working 
on the development of a light, portable, 
manually operated, high-intensity signal 
projector of narrow-beam divergence, as a 
unit for signaling to individual planes. This 
projector is provided with sights, trigger 
control, and convenient means for quickly 
changing the coler of the beam. Prelimi- 
nary tests indicate that the unit will be 
effective for both day and night operations. 

Work is also being done on the develop- 
ment of a flashing signal light unit, suit- 
able for day and night use, to indicate to 
all planes, both on the ground and in the 
air, that traffic is being directly controlled 
and signals are to be taken from control 
tower. This unit has not yet undergone 
tests. (It has been suggested that for day- 
time service, information that traffic is 
being directly controlled could well be con- 
veyed to the planes by a suitable chrome- 
yellow and black-checkered flag flown from 
staff on control tower.) 

During the course of the studies of sig- 
naling equipment, a number of points have 
developed which are presented herewith for 
consideration. 

It_is felt that airport beacon equipment 
should be located at a point sufficiently -re- 
moved from the traffic control tower to 
avoid possible interference with the obser- 
vation of signals for controlling night 
operations. 

It is suggested that an illuminated wind 
tee conforming with the requirements of 
@he Airport Rating Regulations of the De- 
partment of Commerce and illuminated for 
night service with exposed green lights as 
recommended therein, be mounted on suit- 

@ile roof or other structure} near the con- 
trol tower in such manner as to give true 
indication of wind direction on landing 
area and so designed as to return auto- 
matically to the no-wind landing direction. 

From the standpoint of safety of opera- 
tions and also from the standpoint of assur- 
ing the most advantageous use of the field 
at times when there is no wind or when the 
wind velocity is less than 3 or 4 miles per 
hour, it is important that the no-wind land- 
ing direction be indicated to the pilots. - In 
addition to the special provision suggested 
above in connection with the illuminated 
wind-direction indicator, it is suggested 
that an arrow be constructed inside of the 
landing area marker circle, as illustrated 
in Figure 1. 


A STUDY of various types of signaling 


Figure 1 


'‘A standard system of boundary lights 
> with suitable green range lights indicating 
runways and shill or landing strips as re- 
quired by the Airport Rating Regulations 
of the Department of Commerce should be 
provided in order that pilots may have a 
clear indication of the complete landing- 
area layout. 

If desired, separately controlled clusters 
or lines of suitable green and orange light 
units may be installed at ends of each run- 
way or landing strip and so arranged that 
units over which landing is to be made (as 
determined by direction of wind) will show 
green, and units at other end of same run- 
way or landing strip will show orange, the 
pilot. landing over the green toward the 
orange. Such units may be controlled man- 
ually or automatically by wind vane and 
should be independent of the boundary- 
light circuit. 


Standard Flow of Traffic 
Is Counterclockwise 

THE standard direction of flow of aerial 
traffic around the outside of the airport as 
prescribed by the Uniform Field Rules for 
Airports is counterclockwise. In those few 
instances where extreme local conditions 
make a clockwise circuit necessary, it is 
recommended that a capital letter “R” be 
displayed above the standard landing area 
marker circle as shown in Figure 2, and 
that for night marking a capital letter “R” 
not less than 15 feet in height and outlined 
with exposed red lights be displayed on a 
suitable roof near the control tower. (See 


: 


¢ 


Airport Rating Regulations for description 
of method of illuminating this letter with 
exposed lights.) 

The Committee plans to enlist the aid of 
airport managers and engineers and trans- 
portation officials in practical field studies 
at a number of representative airports 
which should bring forth some definite rec- 
ommendations as to traffic control systems 
and also quicken the kines of thought that 
will result in improved airport design. The 
process of landing, from the time the plane 
enters the traffic circling the airport, should 
be broken down into its component steps 
and “time studied” to determine where the 
delay points are. The same should be done 
for the unloading, fueling, loading, and 
taking-off operations. As these studies 
progress, improvements may appear in the 
routing of traffic through the airport and 
it is hoped that information will be obtained 
leading to the development of suitable 
traffic-control systems. Pending the com- 
pletion of such studies, the Committee feels 
that it would not be wise to recommend the 
particular systems or signals to be used 
or the installation of extensive signaling 
equipment. Out of the laboratory control 
of traffic at some of our terminal airports 
will come the principles that, in all proba- 
bility, will make possible the widespread 
application of uniform signals and equip- 


ment. 
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Figure 2 


In presenting this preliminary report, 
which should be viewed as a progress re- 
port and not as a statement of conclusions 
and recommendations, the Committee has 
endeavored to set forth some of the prob- 
lems and considerations of airport traffic 
control, in an effort to focus attention on 
the solution of the problems involved and to 
stimulate and crystallize thought along 
these lines. Suggestions and constructive 
criticism are earnestly invited from all who 
may be interested. Communications should 
be addressed to Committee on Airport 
Traffic Gontrol, Aeronautics: Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


AERIAL SURVEY 


Aids Ship to Free 


Itself From Ice 


RECENT use of aircraft in assisting a 

boat on the Great Lakes to free itself 
from massed ice formations by surveying 
conditions from the air and signaling re- 
sults of its observations are described in 
a statement just issued by the Department 
of the Navy. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The U. S. S. “Dubuque,” old gunboat 
used for training Naval Reservists in the 
Great Lakes, having recently been ordered 
to Cleveland, Ohio, for repairs, found her 
progress arrested by ice on Lake Erie. 

Lieut. Charles D. Williams Jr., U. S. 
N. R., commanding officer of the United 
States Naval Reserve Aviation Base, 
Grosse Ile (Detroit), Mich., on two suc- 
cessive days made flights in Naval Reserve 
aircraft, assisting the “Dubuque.” 

On the first day the survey of ice con- 
ditions from.the air showed heavy ice floes 
piled up outside of the entrance to the 
Detroit River, with no open leads. The 
“Dubuque,” therefore, hove to in the lower 
Detroit River to await expected improve- 
ment in conditions. . 

On the following day the aerial survey 
showed greatly improved conditions, and, 
by means of a prearranged system of sig- 
nals with the commanding officer of the 
“Dubuque,” the plane was able to assist 
the ship in directing it to open leads in 
the ice until it passed into open waters of 
the lake. - 


AIRPLANES engaged in scheduled and 
miscellaneous flying operations con- 
sumed 12,887,532 gallons of gasoline and 
537,212 gallons of oil during 68,669,928 
miles of flying during the first half of the 
present year, according to an estimate by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. Figures for 1929 show a 
consumption during the entire year of 20,- 
520,617 gallons of gasoline and 1,026,030 
of oil. 
(Issued by the Department of Commerce) 


AERIAL SURVEY IN SPAIN 


AERIAL SURVEYS may be undertaken 
in Spain for the production of maps on 
which to base the incidence of land tax on 
all property, the survey being planed to 
cover more than one-half the area pf the 
country, according to a report received from 
William L. Kilcoin, American Trade Com- 
missioner at London, England. 

Spanish official calculation allots 10 years 
to air survey and 40 or 50 to the ground 
surveyors. Departmental officials have dis- 
cussed the scheme with British air gurvey 
experts at London. A final decision on the 
plan to be used will be made early in the 
year, it is expected. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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| Army’s New Type of Wind Indicator | 


Underwood & Underwood. 


A new type of wind indicator to show direction of air eurrénts close to the 
ground has just been installed at Bolling Field, Army aviation center near 


the National Capital. 


The new equipment, shown. above, like a dirigible in 


shape, is 17 feet long and 3 feet in diameter. Lights may be installed within 
the indicator to make it of service to pilots at night as well as during day- 
. time hours. 


CAMERA WORK IN THE AIR 


Cited as Making Progress During 1930 


night aerial photography, it is stated 

in the current issue of the ‘“‘Air Corps 
News Letter,” and the first night reconnais- 
sance strip mosaic photograph was made in 
June, 1930. 

Photoelectric cells, which release the 
shutters of cameras, are used in conjunction 
with charges of magnesium powder, it is 
explained, and the picture is taken at the 
point of highest intensity of light. “The 
value of night photography in. warfare is 
manifest,” the article comments. 

High altitude photography, valuable be- 
cause planes can operate over enemy ter- 
ritory without being discovered, also has 
progressed recently, while long range 
photography, in which special lens filters are 
used to penetrate haze which limits vision, 
has been developed. 

The section of the article describing 
work of the Air Corps in aerial photography 
during 1930 follows in full text: 

Closely allied with high altitude photog- 
raphy is that which involves the taking of 
photographs at long ranges. Up to date, 
the record distance covered in work of this 
kind is believed to have been attained dur- 
ing the Air Corps field exercises at’ Mather 
Field, Calif., in April, 1930. At that time 
photographs taken from an altitude of 20,- 
400 feet over a point near Crater Lake, 
Oreg., show very distinctly Mount Rainier, 
in Washington, an airline distance of 270 
miles. The mountain was not visible to 
the human eye because even on clear days 
the atmosphere contains sufficient haze to 
limit vision to less than 27 miles. These 
remarkable results are obtained through the 
use of special film sensitive to the invisible 
infra-red rays which penetrate smoke and 
haze. Special filters are also placed over 
the lens and are frequently used in taking 
vertical photographs as well. 


Outline of Method Used 


In Night Photography Work 

ANOTHER branch of aerial photography 
in which the Air Corps has made remark- 
able progress has been in the taking of 
photographs at night. Development work 
in this field was done in conjunction with 
the Eastman Kodak Co., the principal Army 
representative having been Lieut. George 
W. Goddard, Air Corps. Lieut. Goddard’s 
article—“Unexplored Philippines from the 
Air,” in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for September, 1930, is worth reading. 

Night photographs are made by firing a 
large charge of magnesium powder with 
automatic means for tripping the camera 
at the point of maximum intensity of the 
flashlight. Were the camera shutter to 
remain open for any considerable length of 
time, awaiting the flash of the magnesium 
bomb, the resultant photograph might show 
a blur caused by lights on the ground, espe- 
cially in the case of night photography over 
any well lighted city. 

Therefore, a photoelectric cell is an ac- 
cessory to the camera. A magnesium bomb 
is released from the plane, and two seconds 
after it has been released on its small para- 
chute, a time fuse explodes it. At the point 
of highest intensity of light the photoelec- 
tric cell reacts and trips the instantaneous 
shutter of the camera. The flash bomb 
contains 25 pounds of magnesium powder. 
The value of night photography in warfare 
is, of course, manifest. The world’s first 
night reconnaissance strip mosaic was 
photographed in pitch darkness on the night 
of June 27, 1930, in connection with the 
work of the Department of Photography, 
Air Corps Technical School, Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Il. 


Development of Speed 


In Producing Photographs 

APACE with the development of night 
photography has come the working out by 
the Air Corps of a process of quick photog- 
raphy by means of which it has been pos- 
sible to reduce the minimum time from the 
exposure of the film in the camera until the 
finished photograph is dropped from the 
plane to seven minutes, but usually from 
nine to ten minutes is advisable in order to 
insure most perfect results. After the pic- 


Pr nient ae has been made recently in 


tures are finished they are dropped in a 
special message tube with a_ pocketed 
streamer, somewhat in the form of a minia- 
ture parachute. 

Completed photographs can in this way 
be delivered in field operations to those 
needing them much more rapidly than by 
the former method of having the negatives 
developed and prints made at the squad- 
ron’s base of operations. In this work a 
special dual-purpose film is used; one which 
is a negative by transmitted light and a 
positive by reflected light. Prints may be 
made from this if desired after examina- 
tion by the ground forces. 

An interesting demonstration of the com- 
bination of night. photography and the 
quick-work process was given when night 
photographs of prominent points in Wash- 
ington were taken. In this case, the photo- 
graphs were made and the message tube 
picked up and taken to the office of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, where it. was placed on the trans- 
mitting roll or drum of the telephoto appa- 
ratus and immediately sent by wire to 
eight of the principal cities of the United 

tates. They were then recopied and 25 
positive prints were struck off and delivered 
to Army Air Corps representative for dis- 
tribution to the press. 


Review of Operations 
Linked With Field Exercises 

DURING the field exercises of 1930, an 
aerial photograph was made of the City of 
Sacramento, Calif. The negative was de- 
veloped in the airplane and dropped within 
12 minutes to a waiting newspaper repre- 
sentative. The photograph was reproduced 
in the newspaper, which was on the streets 
within an hour, This is believed to be rec- 
ord time. 

The photographic work of the Air Corps 
is not restricted to military duties, but wide 
cooperation has been extended to other 
branches of the Government and even to 
outside agencies. Most extensive of this 
work has been the aerial mapping carried 
on in conjunction with the United States 
Geological Survey, which has for many 
years been engaged in the production of a 
topographic map of the entire United 
States. 

During the last fiscal year, Air Corps 
photographic units photographically sur- 
veyed an area of 11,500 square miles, turn- 
ing the results over to the Geological Sur- 
vey. Similar work was recently completed 
in Maine, Michigan, Montana and Wash- 
ington State. During the same fiscal year, 
aerial surveys covering 1,500 square miles 
were made for the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, which has charge of the preparation 
of maps of our coasts and harbors. 

Other governmental departments have 
also been aided. A large area in the vicin- 
ity of Phoenix, Ariz., has been mapped in 
connection with the work of the Smithson- 


TESTS OF PROPELLERS. 


Outlined by Department of Commerce 


EQUIREMENTS which must be met 
by propellers used in aircraft before 
they are approved by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce for use in licensed air- 
craft are contained in a pamphlet just is- 
sued by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment. The publication, officially des- 
ignated as “Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7-G, 
also contains the airworthiness require- 
ments applied to engines, which became ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1931, as also do those relat- 
ing to propellers. 

The section of the pamphlet which is de- 
voted to airworthiness requirements of 
propellers follows in full text: 

Aircraft, except light aircraft as defined 
in section 2(B) of Aeronautics Bulletin 
7A and except free balloons, in order to 
be rated as airworthy shall be equipped 
with propellers that are approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the particular 
power and speed of revolutions. 


” The requirements contained herein ap- 
ply to the conventional screw propeller 
which is in general use at the present 
time. In the event that new types are 
developed, such that these regulations may 
not logically be applied in their entirety, 
special rulings to cover the special cases 
will be made by the Secretary. 


Approval Contingent 
Upon Speed and Power 


PROPELLERS which comply with the 
requirements herein outlined to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Commerce may 
be approved for use in licensed aircraft, 
provided the approved propeller speed and 
power are not exceeded. Such approved 
propellers may also be granted an ap- 
proved-type certificate, at the option of the 
manufacturer, provided the manufactur- 
ing facilities for producing propellers of 
an exact similarity in quantities are satis- 
factory to the Secretary of Commerce. 

An approved-type certificate will be is- 
sued under the condition that on Jan. 1 
and July 1 of each year the manufacturer 
will file his affidavit with the Secretary of 
Commerce showing the number of propel- 
lers constructed under the approved-type 
certificate during the half year, with a 
statement that no propeller is being con- 
structed under the approved-type certifi- 
cate deviating from the terms thereof. 

Sec. 12. Propellers Eligible for Ap- 
proval: Propeilers which fall within any 
one of the following three classifications 
will be eligible for approval, subject to 
the provisions of this chapter: 

(A) Propellers which have completed 
the regular whirl test of, and are approved 
by the United States Army Air Corps or 
the United States Navy. 

(B) Propellers which embody only mi- 
nor modifications from approved propel- 
lers, or from propellers within the classifi- 
cation of paragraph (A). 

(C) Propellers which successfully com- 
plete the whirl tests and other airworthi- 
ness requirements outlined in this chapter. 


Use of Propeller in Flights 
Totaling 50 Hours Required 


SEC. 138. Alternative Requirement: Un- 
til, in the opinion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the facilities for whirl testing are 
sufficient to warrant the enforcement of 
section 12, propellers may, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, be rated as air- 
worthy upon compliance with the follow- 
ing requirement, subject to the additional 
provisions of this chapter. In this case an 
approved-type certificate will not be 
granted, but the propeller may be ap- 
proved for use on licensed aircraft. 

(A) Designs from which a propeller has 
been flown for 50 hours, without failure, 
on an engine of equal or greater power 
and speed than that for which the ap- 
proved rating is requested. The propeller 
shall be run at the desired rated speed for 
at least 25 hours of this time. A complete 
record of the test, including dates, names 
of all persons involved, type of engine and 


ian Institution on the prehistoric canals of 
that region. A survey was also made of the 
Rio Grande River from El Paso, Tex., al- 
most to the Gulf of Mexico, for the joint 
use of the International Water Commission 
and the International Boundary Commis- 
sion. 

These operations have been responsible 
for enormous savings. The work for the 
Geological Survey, for example, has pro- 
vided not only for the bringing up to date 
of maps made many years ago, but also for 
the mapping of entirely new sections. While 
the Air Corps is authorized to make a 
charge for part of the cost, its extensive 
research and the services of its personnel 
are direct contributions to the other de- 
partments. 

Somewhat more unusual was the work of 
two photographic units during the eclipse 
of the sun on Apr. 28, 1930. One.operated 
near Reno, Nev., in conjunction with 
Pomona College, and the other in western 
central California in cooperation with the 
Lick Observatory, making motion and still 
photographs of the eclipse. The authorities 
of Pomona College stated in effect that these 
photographs were invaluable as an aid in 
astronomical research. 


FRENCH SYSTEM OF AVIATION LAW 
Said to Expand Broadly Under Ministry 


LEGISLATION and regulations in France 
which affect aeronautic operations 
placed in force since 1928, when the 
French Air Ministry was created, include 
6 basic laws, 63 governmental decrees and 
23 ministerial decrees governing the inter- 
nal organization, according to a report 
by H. C. Schuette, American Trade Com- 
missioner at Paris, which has been re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce. 
In addition, proposals for nine basic laws 
have been submitted and are to be voted 
upon by Parliament, according to the re- 
port which has been made public by the 
Department in a statement which includes 
a table showing extent of aeronautic op- 
erations in France during recent years. 
The statement, exclusive of tabular mat- 
ter, follows in full text: 
In 1927 there was one serious accident 
for every 2,494 hours of flight in military 
aviation; one accident in 2,672 hours in 
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1928, and one in 2,633 in 1929. During the 
first six months of 1930 there was one ac- 
cident in 3,091 hours of flight. In com- 
mercial aviation in 1929 there was one ac- 
cident resulting in death or injury for 
every 524,000 kilometers (325,613 miles) 
flown, as compared with one for every 317,- 
200 kilometers (197,096) miles) during 
1928. 

The Air Ministry éxamined 162 types of 
aircraft during 1929 and purchased 12. 
In 1930, 116 planes of different types were 
purchased or ordered; these. amounted to 
140,000,000 francs (about $5,500,000). 

Other accomplishments pointed out are 
the creation of a national aeronautical 
school, the regaining of first place by 
France in a number of international rec- 
ords and the placing of France in the posi- 


tion of largest exporter of aircraft in the 
world. 


airplane, hours of flight, and correspond- 
ing engine speeds, shall be submitted, with 
affidavit. 

Sec. 14. Data Required: (A) In the case * 
of propellers which have been previously 4 
approved by the /rmy or Navy, and for % 
which the manufacturer desires Depart- ‘ 
ment of Commerce approval, the following ” 
data shall be submitted to the Secretary 
of Commerce: = 


_(1) Application for approved-type cer- 
tificate, in duplicate, submitted on forms 
which will be furnishe’ for the purpose 
by the Secretary. ~ 
(2) A copy of the official whirl-test re- * 
port, signed by the Army or Navy repre- © 
sentative who witnessed the test, together * 
with a statement from the Army or Navy 


giving the approved rating of the propel- Y 


ler, and a statement from the manufac- ’ 
turer, with affidavit, to the effect that the 
propeller tested conforms exactly to the 
technical data submitted. 

(3) A complete set of drawings, in du- 
plicate, showing clearly all the details of 
the propeller, ircluding profile and plan _ 
form of the blade, the shape of blade cross | 
sections, the hub design, and the materials » 
of construction. The material shall be 
specified on the drawings by reference to ~ 
a specification number of the Army, Navy, 
S. A. E., or other such recognized stand- 
ard, wherever possible. 

(B) In the case of propellers which 
have not been previously approved by the . 
Army or Navy, and which embody more » 
than minor modifications from previously 
approved propellers, the following data |. 
shall be submitted: 

(1) Application as described in para- 
graph (A)1. ph 
(2) A complete report of a whirl test, 
as described in section 15, or a flight test, 
as described in section 13, together with — 
a statement, supported by affidavit, that _ 
the propeller tested agrees exactly with _ 
the technical data submitted. 2 
(as Drawings as described in paragraph ; 
(4) A stress analysis in accordance with . 
section 17, when the design is such as to. 

require it. 


Rule Covering Propellers 
Which Show Slight Changes 


(C) IN THE case of propellers which em- = 
body only minor modifications from pre- » 
viously approved propellers the data sub- , 
mitted shall be similar to that described ; 
in paragraphs (A) and (B) above, except 
that no test report will be required if a 
report of the test on the basic model is * 
already in the files of the Secretary. The » 
deviation from the approved-type propel- 
ler shall be clearly and completely de- 
scribed in the information accompanying 
the drawings. fq 

Sec. 15. Whirl Test: One propeller of » 
each new type and design shall be sub- 
jected to a 10-hour overload whirl test, ex- . 
cept as otherwise provided in sections 12 
and 13. The speed at which the propeller . 
is run during this test shall be determined 
by the use of either of the following for- 
mulas: 

Nr=Cal} n 
or 
Nr=CgNe ' 
Where N:=r. p. m. of propeller during test. 4 

Ca and Cs= constants obtained from - 
Table 1. 

N.=r. p. m. in level flight at which pro- 
peller will absorb the rated horse- 
power. 

Ns=r. p. m. onthe ground at which pro- * 
peller will absorb the rated horse © 
power, % 

Testedon “4 
Tested on internal - 
electric combustion * 
motor engine 
OF C: Ce ” 
130 1.10 1.25% 
1.20 1.00 1.15 


Propeller 


Wood (fixed pitch) 

Nonmetallic composition 
(fixed pitch)......... 

Variable pitch (any ma- 
terial) 


1.20 1.00 1.15 
1.30 1.10 1.25 
Sec. 18. Detail Design: No propeller in 
which an abrupt change in. cross-section 
area occurs will be approved.. It is strongly 
recommended that manufacturers con- 
form, as far as practicable, to Army and 
Navy standards in hubs, blade shanks, etc. 
The latter is shown in Figure 1 of Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 7-G. The fillet radii ” 


indicated should not be decreased in any ~ 
case. 


Army and Navy standard stub ends of 
blades are recommended for split-hub pro- 
pellers. The blade elements should be tan- ~ 
gent to the cylindrical portion of the | 
shank under the clamp ring. 


Provision for Inspection 
At Places of Manufacture 


SEC. 19. Inspection: Before a propeller 
may be used on licensed aircraft or.» 
granted an approved-type certificate it , 
shall be inspected in the process of manu- 
facture at the factory. Workmanship, ma- + 
terials, and fabrication methods must be 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce, § 
and the propeller shall be manufactured . 
in exact accordance with technical data... 
submitted to and approved by the Secre-:} 
tary of Commerce. 

Sec. 20. Bent Propellers: The approval 
of a metal propeller which has been bent 
is canceled until it is straightened and re- * 
heat treated by 2 competent concern. The 
Secretary should be promptly informed of 
propeller accidents and the kind and exe 
tent of repairs. 


Sec. 21. Limiting Speed: Propellers shall : 
be so designed and adjusted as to limit 
the engine speed at full throttle in level 
flight at sea-level altitude to 105 per cent ” 
of the official rated engine speed. Propel- * 
lers shall be so installed that they are not * 
subjected to a power or speed in level 
flight which is in excess of the maximum * 
for which they are approved. . 

Sec. 22. Identification Data: All ap-* 
proved propellers shall have conspicuously . 
displayed upon them the following infore 
mation: Manufacturer’s name, model rum- i 
ber or name of propeller, serial number of ~ 
propeller, and maximum revolutions per ’ 
minute for which approval has been 
granted. — 

Metal propellers which have engineer- 
ing data or trade niarks stamped upon the * 
blade will not be approved. It is recom-_ 
mended that such information be painted * 
thereon. ; 
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Of Company Bars 


~ Suit for Damages 


Injured Party Denied Recov- 
ery in View of Order For- 
bidding Passengers in 
Company’s Automobiles 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus. 
THE UNION GAs & ELEcTRIC Co. 


“ 


Vv. 
STANLEY CROUCH. 
Ohio Supreme Court. 
No. 22251. 4 
Error to the Court of Appeals of Hamil- 
ton County. tisk 
Bouzincer & BuAck for plaintiff in error; 
PuHiuir and S. C. RoETTINGER and D. 
Y. Littze for defendant in error. 
Statement and Opinion 
Dec. 10, 19380 
This cause originated in the Court of 
Common Pleas of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, as a suit for damages for personal 
injuries. The action was first begun by 
Crouch against the Union Gas & Electric 


Co. and Morris Callahan, an employe of | 


the electric company, known as a “trou- 
ble man” whose duty it was to cruise in 
a designated district of the City of Cin- 
cinnati to inspect arc lights and repair 
them if out of order and to make such 
house calls as directed. His hours were 
from 6 p. m. to 2 a. m., and he was for- 
bidden to carry passengers or to enter a 
private house without specific order. 


On the night of Dec. 5, 1927, he at- 


tended a party at the home of a fellow | 


employe named Buschlie, which party | | Juris ee fens on | 


real estate of bankruptcy proceedings in- | 


was also attended by Stanley Crouch. 
Callahan during the course of the per- 
formance of his duties attended the party 
twice during the evening and drank some 
home brew. On th h 
ond visit to the party he left with Mr. 
and Mrs. Crouch and Mrs. Buschlie and 
to take Mr. and Mrs. Crouch to their 
home, or to purchase sandwiches, the 
evidence being somewhat in dispute. 
Cause Previously Remanded 
During this trip and while in the dis- 
trict where his services were to be ren- 
dered and while driving at a reckless rate 
of speed, the automobile struck a light 
pole and Crouch was severely injured. 
There was some question as to whether 
Callahan was on his way to the home of 
the Crouches or whether he was going to 


a restaurant to purchase sandwiches, or| 


whether he was going in the direction of 
a light which needed repair. Before the 
case was called for trial Callahan was 
dismissed from the case without preju- 
dice and the cause continued against the 
electric company. | 
jury disagreed. At the second trial a 
verdict was rendered in favor of the 
plaintiff for $7,500 upon which judg- 
ment was entered. 

The court of appeals reversed the 
judgment and there is some confusion 
in the record as to the grounds of the 
reversal. In one entry which has been 
submitted to this court there is a mere 
finding of error prejudicial to the rights 
of the plaintiff in error in the exclusion 
of testimony in the court of common 
pleas and the judgment is reversed and 
the cause remanded for new trial. In 
another entry submitted it is stated that 
there was a total failure of proof in the 
record that Callahan was guilty of will- 
ful and wanton negligence or that he was 
at the time of the injury complained of 
engaged in the business of the master. 

The court further found that by rea- 
son of the court excluding the testimony 
of the declarations of Callahan as to the 
nature of his errand, which amounted | 
to admissions of the servant that he was 
about to return to the service of the 
master, that the admission of those dec- 
larations in evidence would justify a 
submission of the cause to the jury and 
for that reason the cause was remanded 
for new trial. The cause was admitted to 
this eourt upon allowance of motion to 
certify the record. 

Carrying Passengers Forbidden 

MARSHALL, C. J.—The facts which in 
the opinion of this court should control 
its judgment are that Callahan was em- 
ploved for the performance of a spe- 
cific duty which involved the use of a 
motor vehicle to be furnished by the 
gas company; that he was forbidden 
to carry passengers; that his duties were 
of such character that he required no 
assistance; that the passengers were his 
personal guests, and that the accident 
was proximately caused by his gross 
negligence. 

Assuming that the testimony which 
was rejected at the first trial is compe- 
tent and that it would tend to prove that 
at the time of the accident Callahan was 
engaged in the prosecution of the busi- 
ness of the master, the question for de- 
termination is whether the master is 
responsible for the gross negligence of a 
servant to the personal guests of the 
servant while thus engaged. 

This case involves no question of the 
liability of a master for the negligence 
of his servant while engaged in the mas- 
ter’s business resulting in damages to 
persons who have not voluntarily placed 
themselves in a place of danger. 

It does not involve the principle de- 
cided in Elliott v. Harding, 107 Ohio St., 
501, that the owner of an automobile is 
liable for damages resulting from in- 
trusting the machine to an inexperienced, 
unskilled or incompetent driver. Noth- 


ing in this record indicates that Calla- | 


han was unskilled or incompetent. 

This record does not involve the re- 
sponsibility of Callahan the driver to 
his own personal guests for his negli- 
gence. Callahan was voluntarily dis- 
missed from the case. 

It involves the sole question of the 
liability of an owner of an automobile 
for the negligence of a skilled, experi- 
enced driver while using the car by the 
owner’s authority within the scope of 
the agency (but who has been forbidden 
to carry passengers), to persons who 
have voluntarily become passengers in 


the car without compensation, and with- | 


out benefit to the owner. 

The duty and responsibility owing to 
a guest by the driver 0” an automobile, 
or by the, owner with knowledge that 
the guest is being carried has been such 
mooted in recent years and is under- 
going sweeping changes in many juris- 
dictions at the hands of courts and leg- 
islatures. If this suit were against Cal- 
Jahan, that principle would be directly 
involved. 

Crouch was in no sense 
the owner of the car. 
contrary to the 
the owner. 

Whatever the relation between Calla- 
han and Crouch, which we do not decide 
or even consider, the relation of Crouch 
to the owner of the car must be held 
to be that of trespasser, to whom no 


a guest of 
He was riding 
express inhibition of 
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occasion of his sec- | 


At the first trial the| 
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eases include those before the court 


| Admiralty (see Shipping). 
Advertising (see Federal Trade 
sion) Ae? 
| Aliens—Deportation of seamen—Limita- 
tion— : 
Limitation for deportation of alien se 
man, deserting and remaining for a period 
longer than allowed by regulations.—Phil- 
|ippines v. Day, No, 92 (37 F. (2d) 1015), 
|C. C. A, 2, cert.; Carr v. Zaja (No. 125 (3% 
| F. (2d) 1016), C. C. A. 9, cert.; ex rel. Cate- 


Commis- 





ches v. Day, No. 336 (41 F. (2d) 1019), C.| 


1C. A. 2, cert. 
| Aliens — Naturalization — Oath to 
frms—- x 
Oath to bear arms in defense of U. S. 
requisite to naturalization.—U. S. v. Mac- 
|Intosh, No. 504 (42 F. (2d) 845); U. 5S. v. 
Bland, No. 505 (42 F. (2d) 842); C. C. A. 
2, cert. 
Bankruptcy—Claim for note not matured— 
Note not due when petition in bankruptcy 
lis filed provable against estate of bankrupt 
endorser.—Maynard v. Elliott, Nos. 239, 
| 242; C. C. A. 6, cert. (40 F. (2d) 17). 
Bankruptcy—Effect on state court proceed- 
| ings— 
Jurisdictional effect on state court pro- 


bear 


later.—Stratton v. 
acc & 4 


stituted four months 
| Special Commission, No. 137; 
| certificate. 

Effect of claimant’s bankruptcy proceed- 
ings upon state court’s jurisdiction over 
ifund in suit instituted by mortgagee to de- 
| termine rights thereto, bankruptcy proceed- 
ings being initiated more than four months 
after mortgagee’s suit—Planters B. & 1 
|Co. v. Parker, No. 166; C. C. A. 4, certifi- 
| cate. 

Bankruptcy (see also Mortgages). 


Banks—Deposits—Nebraska guarantee law— | 


Constitutionality and confiscatory nature 
of Nebraska bank guaranty law.—Abie State 
Bank v. Weaver, No. 63; Neb. Sup. Ct., appl. 
(227 N. W. 922). 

Bilis and Notes see Bankruptcy). 
Carriers—Bills of lading—Notice 
sions— 

Effect of notice provisions of bill of lad- 
ing in event of misdelivery.—C. & O. Ry. 
Co. v. Martin, No. 155; Va. Sup. Ct. Appls.; 
cert. 

Carriers—Payment of freight charge by 
| check— 


| Payment of freight charges on interstate 


provi- 


shipment by check not presented at bank| 


after its failure——Fullerton Lumber 
Chi. Mil., St. P. & P. R. R. Co., No. 
47; C. C. A. 8, cert. (36 F. (2d) 180). 
Carriers (see also Interstate 
Commission; Railroads). 
Cemeteries—Requirement of city permit— 
Constitutionality of Tenn. stat. requiring 
municipal permit for opening cemctery with- 
in municipality—Walker v. Mensi, No. 313; 
Tenn. Sup. St., appl. (26 S. W. (2d) 132). 
Checks (see Carriers). 
Commerce (see Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Railroads). 
Constitutional law—Freedom of press— 
Constitutionality of Minn. law declaring 


until 
Co. v. 


ss > ' 
obscene, malicious or defamatory publica- 


tion a nuisance, and giving judge of court 


power to enjoin upon such evidence taken | 


in such form as he may require.—Near v. 
Minn., No. 91; Minn. Sup. Ct., appl. (179 
Minn. 40). 

Cons:itutional law (see also Banks; 
rations; Employment agencies; Fish; Mo- 
tor carriers; Railroads; Venue). 

Contractor’s bonds—Subcontractor’s 
against surety— 

Benefit of contractor’s bond giving sub- 
contractor right against surety where state 
law gave subcontractor lien for labor or 
material but did not require bond for bene- 
fit of subcontractor.—Ramsey & Gatlin 
Const. Co. v. Vincennes Bridge Co., No. 94; 
C. C. A. 6, certificate. 
Contracts—Validity—Restraint of trade— 

Validity of manufacturer’s contract to 
take gas supply from pipe line company as 

ry to public policy through partial re- 
straint trade.—Twin City Pipe Line 

Co. v. Harding Glass Co., No. 330; C. C. A. 

, cert. (39 F (2d) 408) 

Contracts (see also Corporations; Damages). 

Copyrights—Infringement—Broadcast trans- 
mission to hotel rooms— 


right 


e 
of 


x 


Infringement of copyright by hotel sup- 
plying guests musical compositions received 
from yn broadcasting without 
copyright owners.—Buck v. 

Realty o., Nos. 138-140; 
ficate. 
Foreign 


pi 

radio 

permission 

Jewell-La 

C.C.A. 8, 

Corporations 
to sue— 
Construction of and constitutionality Ark. 

stat. allegedly prohibiting nonqualified cor- 

porations from enforcing contracts in Ark. 
courts.—Furst v. Brewster, No. 76; Ark. 

Sup. Ct., appl. (21 S. W. (2d) 863). ° 

Corporations—Incorporation of public serv- 
ice companies— 
Constitutionality of Va. 

public service corporations to incorporate 

in state before performing public service 
functions, as condition precedent to doing 
business.—Railway Express Agency v. Va, 

Yo. 55; Va. Sup. Ct. Appls., appl. (150 S. E. 

420), 

Corporations (see also Federal taxation; 
Invested capital; State taxation; Income 
tax; Venue). 

Counterfeiting—Forgery of endorsement of 
Government draft— 

Indictment charging f 

ment on Government dr 

under U. S. Crim 
sian v. U. S., No. 448; ( 

F, (2d) 854). 
Courts—-Federal Courts—Adoption of State 

| practice—Process— 
Applicability in F« 

substituted service 

| service on attorney of nonresident plaintiff 
jin State court defendant’s action of 
set-off.—Frank L. Young Co. v. McNeal-Ed- 

wards Co., No. 490; C. C. A. 1, cert. (42 F. 

1(2) 362). 

Courts — Federal courts — Jurisdictional 

|} amount— 

| Jurisdiction 


stati 
of 
Sall Cc 


corporations—Right 


rrgery of endorse- 
t; charges an of- 
inal 
C. 


fense 


A. 2, cert. (42 
: 


tatute providing 


for 


vel of Federal court 
| upon allegation that loss of $5 per day will 
}reach required jurisdictional amount in fu- 
lture.—Adam v. N. Y. Trust Co., No. 71; 

C. C. A. 5, cert. (37 F. (2d) 826). 
Courts (‘see also Bankruptcy; 
Commerce Commission; 

} Venue). 

Criminal 
Office). 
Dame2ges—Unliquidated damages—Counter- 

claim— 

Maine stat. on set-off and application to 
unliquidated claim for breach of contract 
assertion.—Gasoline Products C 
plin Refining Co., No. 362; C., 
(39 F. (2nd) 521). 

Damages (see also Monopolies). 


Drainage districts—Statutory provisions— 
Constitutionality of 1929 

Cal. Reclamation Act (1925) withdrawing 

drainage district fund and creating new 
fund with additional districts —Western 

Land & Reclamation Co. y. Reclamation 
Board, No. 290; Cal. Sup. Ct., appl. (284 
Pac. 668). 

Electricity (see United States), 

Eminent domain—Ascertainment of value, 
date— 

Constitutionality Cal. Stat. providing 
date for ascertaining value of condemned 
property to be date of summons if motion 
|for trial is within year after eommence- 
| ment of action. 


non 


Interstate 


law (see Counterfeiting; 


@. A. 1, cert. 


of 


a- | 


Commerce | 


Corpo- | 


Stat. requiring 


Code.—Prus- | 


leaf court of Mass. | 
for | 


Mortgages; | 
Post 


Co. y. Cham- | 


amendment to | 
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SUMMARY follows of the cases on the appellate docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, arranged according to subject matter, in 
which the court has announced that a hearing will be accorded. These 


upon certificates and those in which 


it has granted petitions for writs of certiorari, announced its finding of 
probable jurisdiction in appeal cases or has postponed the matter of juris- 
| diction until the hearing on the merits. . F 

Each item in the summary includes an index line of the subject matter, a short 
statement of the question involved, the title and number of the case on the court’s 
docket, and a reference to the lower court whose decision is to be reviewed, the 
procedure followed to obtain review, —— citation of the lower court’s opinion. 


| Angeles, No. 165; Cal. 
jappl. (283 Pac. 298). 
|Employment agencies—State regulation— 

Constitutionality of Mo. employment 
agency stat. requiring return of fee to ap- 
| plicant if employment is not secured.—Har- 
gis v. Bradford, No. 217; D. C., W. D. Mo., 
| appl. 
| Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 
Limitation— 

Limitations upon institution of suit under 
Federal Employer’s Liability Act measured 
from time of accident or time of death.— 
Flynn v. N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R. Co., | 
No. 235; Conn. Sup. Ct. Errs., cert. (149 A. 
H. 682). 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Fair trial | 


Dist. Ct. Appl. 2, 


| of action— . } 


Failure of State court to grant new trial 
in case arising under Fed. Employers’ Lia- 
| bility act where verdict was allegedly ob- 
| tained by appeal to passion and prejudice. 
—M. St. P., & Sault St. Marie Ry. Co. v. 
| Moquin, No. 543; Minn. Sup. Ct., cert. (281 | 
|N. W. 829). | 
‘Federal Trade Commission—Authority— | 
Order to cease claimed misleading ad-| 
vertising— | 
| Fed. Trade Commission’s jurisdiction to | 
| issue cease and desist order against al-| 
jleged misleading advertising to protect | 
| purchasing public from claimed deleterious | 
'product.—Fed. Trade Commission v. Rala-| 
|dam Co., No. 484; C. C. A. 6, cert. (42 F.! 
| (2d) 430). 

| Fish—Penal offenses—Validity of statute— 





Validity of Cal. Penal Code provisions 
| preventin~ use of Pac. ocean within three- | 
|mile limit for transportation of salmon, lo- | 
}cally outlawed.—Noack v. 
361; D. C., N. D. Cal., appl. 
Gas (see Contracts; State taxation: Gross 

receipts tax). 

| Indians—Allotment of lands— 

Recognition of Pacific Coast “fish-eating 
‘Indian” as member of tfibe by blood or} 
adoption and enumeration of tribe as affili- 
ated with Quinaielts and Quillehutes as 
prerequisite to allotment of land on reser- 
| vation.—Halbert v. U. S., Nos. 141-154; C. 
C. A. 9, cert. (38 F. (2d) 795). 
Insurance—Proof of loss—Oral waiver— 

Oral waiver of proof of loss under terms 
and provisions of insurance policy contain- 
ing standard provisions with reference to 
waiver.—Concordia Ins. Co. v. School Dis- 
trict, Nos. 278-281; C. C. A. 10, cert. (40 F. 
(2d) 379). 

Insurance (see also Federal taxation: Capi- | 
tal stock tax; Judgment; War risk insur- 
ance). 

Interest (see Federal taxation: Interest). 

| Internal revenue—Tax on distilled spirits— 
Liability for tax upon distilled spirits al-, 

legedly diverted to beverage purposes where | 
spirits were specially denatured to facili- 

|tate diversion.—Various Items v. U. S., No. | 

114; C. C. A. 2, cert. (38 F. (2d) 425). 

Internal revenue (see also Federal taxation; | 
Prohibition). : 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Author- 
ity over rail and water rates— 

I. C. C, jurisdiction over continuous rail 
and water transportation rates——U. S, v. 
Munson Steamship Line, No. 85; C. C. A. 
4, cert. (37 F. (2d) 681). 

Interstate Commerce Commission — Order 
authorizing railroad construction— 
Validity of I. C. C. authorization of rail- | 

road construction, allegedly duplicating ade- 

quate existing facilities—C. & O. Ry. Co.| 

v: UO; 2 Bo. Tar D.C... 8. DB, W.. ¥a., Ape 

(35 F. (2d) 769). { 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Order 
forbidding free transportation of private | 
cars— 

Validity of I. C..C. order forbidding free 
transportation of private or business cars 
by railroads.—Louisville & Nashville R. R. | 
Co. v. U. S., No. 3383; D. C., W. D. Ky.. 
appl.; Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. v. U. 
S., No. 517; D. C., W. D. Mo., appl. 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders— 
Sufficiency of investigation— | 
Authority of I. C. C. to establish intra- 

state rates without hearing de novo, where 

rates were previously considered in another 

hearing.—Ala. v. U. §., No. 513; D. C., N. D. 

Ala., appl. (42 Fed. (2d) 469). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Rate or- 
der—Court review 
Jurisdiction of Fed. court to review order 

of I. C, C, involving application of proper 

freight rates to petroleum shipments.— 

Stand. Oil Co. v. U. S., No. 304; D. C., D. 

Ind. (41 F. (2d) 836). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Repara- 
tion order—lInternational shipment— 
Jurisdiction of I. C. C. to order repara- 

tion on shipment crossing international 

boundary.—Lewis-Simas-Jones Co. v. So. 

Pace. Co., No. 520; Cal. Dist. Ct., 1 App. 

Dist., cert. (289 Pac. 643). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Valua- 
tion order— 

“Investment in road equipment” entry on 
books.of railroad company on basis of par | 
value of preferred stock plus amount paid 
in settlement of claims before reorganiza- 
tion or on value of property received from 
reorganiaztion committee. 





C., N. D. Ga., appl. (37 F. (2nd) 401). 
Intoxicating Mquor (see Internal revenue; | 

Prohibition). 

Irrigation districts—Subterranean drainage, 
easement— 

Validity of Nebr. irrigation district laws 
}as construed by Nebr. Sup. Ct. holding all 
land in State subject to easement of sub- 
terranean drainage from irrigation opera- 
tions.—Spurrier v, Irrigation Dist., No. 
306; Nebr. Sup. Ct., appl. (229 N. W., 273). 
| Judgment—Collateral attack—Estoppel— 

Distinction between estoppel by judgment 
and ex parte proceedings permitting re- 
trial of issues between parties.— Baldwin v. 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Ass’n, No. 445; 
C, C, A. 8, cert. (40 F. (2nd) 357). 
Judgment (see also United States). 
Limitation of actions—Suits for rescission— 

Construction of Porto Rico stat., Civ. 
Code, 1268, barring rescission suits filed 
after expiration of four years from date 
{of contract or conveyance.—Sanchez v. 
Borras, No. 423; C. C. A. 1, cert. (41 F. (2d) 
| 914). | 
Mines and minerals (see Federal taxation: 

Accounting: Depletion). 
Monopolies—Actions for 

ure—- 

% Damages resulting from alle 
listic conspiracy and “ 
violation of anti-trust 


damages—Meas- 


laws.—Stoty Parch- 


ment Co. v. Paterson Parchment Paper Co.,| United States. 


No. 57; C. C. A. 


Monopolies—Pooling of patents— 


| U. S. v. LaFranea, No. 74; C. C 
| (37 F. (2nd) 269). 
| Prohibition—“Slight” 


| Jones-Stalker Act, 
| court’s discretion.—Husty v. U. S., No. 477; 


| providing that in railroad accidents 


| Commission; 


| Trial 


Org: ) U. S. v. Atlanta, } electrical apparatus, 
| Birmingham & Coast R. R. Co., No. 88; D.|—Wisconsin Electric 
| No. 


| America. 


Pooling of patent monopolies by competi- | halibut vessel “Aloha,” etc., v. 


Line v. Denney, No. 134; Wash, Sup. Ct., 

appl. (279 Pac. 752). 

Motor carriers (see also State taxation; Li- 
cense tax). 


Municipal corporations (see Cemeteries). 


Navigable waters—Application of Wiscon- 
sin “recapture clause” to dam— 
Applicability and construction of Wis. 

“recapture clause” to dam built on stream 

not declared navigable but floatable.—Ne- 

koosa Fdwards: Paper Co. v. Railroad Com- 

mission, No, 218; Wis. Sup. Ct., appl. (129 

N. W. 631). 

Oil and gas (see Federal taxation: Deple- 
tion: Royalties). 

Patents—Borax wash for citrus fruits— 
Patentability of borax wash as decay pre- 

ventative fer citrus fruits.—American Fruit 

Growers v. Brogdex Co., No. 48; C. C. A. 

3, cert. (3 U. S. Pat. Q. 69). 


| Patents—Box blank making machine— 
Validity of patent for box blank making | 


machine.—Saranac Automatic Machine Corp. 
v. Wirebounds Patents Co., No. 51; C. ©. A. 
6, cert. (4 U. S. Pat. Q. 256). 
Patents—Lure-carrying device for dog rac- 
ing— 
Validity and infringement of Smith pat- 


ent for lure-carrying device for dog racing | 


tracks.—-Smith v. Magie City Kennel Club, 
No. 77, C. C. A. 10 (4 U. S. Pat. Q. 419, 
cert.; Smith v. Springdale Amusement Park, 
No. 315, C. C. A. 6 (5 U. S. Pat. Q. 434), 
cert. 
Patents—Refrigeration for foodstuffs 
transit— 
Validity and infringement of Slade Pat- 
ent on arrangement of unpatentable carbon 


in 


dioxide and foodstuffs for refrigeration in| 
transportation.—Carbice Corp. v. American | 


Patents Development Corp., No. 54; C. C. A. 

2, cert. (4 U. S. Pat. Q. 141). 

Patents (see also Monopolies; 
States; War). 


Post Office—Offenses—Proof of charges— | 


Duty of government, in prosecution for 
use of the mails to defraud, to prove pre- 


cisely every charge laid in the indictment. | 


—Alford v. U. S., No. 370; C. C. A. 9, cert. 

(41 F. (2nd) 157). 

Principal and surety 
bonds). 

Process (see Courts). 

Prohibition—Forfeiture of distillery— 
Conviction of distiller for conspiracy to 


(see Contractors 


Zellerbach, No.| violate National Prohib. Act as bar to suit 
,to forfeit distillery.—Various Items v. U. S., | 


No. 114, C, C. A. 2, cert. (40 F, (2nd) 422). 
Prohibition—Prosecutions—Effect of Willis- 

Campbell Act— 

Limitations of Willis-Campbell Act, sec. 
5, barring prosecutions under Int. Rev. 
Laws and under Nat. Prohib. Act in case of 
former conviction under one or the other.— 
. A. 5, cert. 
and “casual” viola- 
tions— 
“Slight” 


and “casual” violations, under 


entirely a matter 
C. C. A. 6, cert. 

rohibition (see also Federal taxation: De- 
preciation; Internal revenue). 


Public service commissions (see Railroads). | 
Motor | 


Public utilities (see Corporations; 
carriers; State taxation: Utility tax). 
Radio communication (see Copyrights). 
Railroads—Operation—“Full crew” law, va- 
lidity— 
Validity of Ark. “full train crew” stat.— 
Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. v. Norwood, No. 193; 
D. C., W. D. Ark., appl. (42 F. (2d) 765). 


, Railroads—Operation—Injuries—Defenses— 


Binding effect of Fed. Court of Ariz. stat, 


fense of contributory negligence or of as- 


| sumption of risk shall, in all cases what- 
soever, be a question of fact and shall at| 


all times be left to the jury.”—Herron v. 
S. Pac. Co., No. 131; C. C. A. 9, certificate. 


Railroads—Operation — Liability for inju- | 


ries— 
Railroad’s liability for injuries sustained 


| through defective switch used for another 


railroad made mandatory by statute.—So. 
Ry. Co. v. Hussey, No. 342; C. C. A. 8, 
cert. (42 F. (2d) 70). 


; Railroads—Union terminals — Construction 


order— 
Validity of Cal. Public Utilities Act em- 


| powering State Railroad Commission to or- 
| der construction of Los Angeles union rail- 
road terminal.—A. T. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et | 


al. v. Railroad Commission, Nos. 470-472; 
Cal. Sup. Ct., appl. (V U. S. Daily 1124). 


Railroads (see also Carriers; Federal Em-|! 


ployers’ Liability Act; Interstate Commerce 
State taxation; Utility tax). 
Records—Land titles—Torrens system— 

: Decree of land registration court res ad- 
judicata against applicant under Torrens 
title system, other parties successfully an- 
swering and claiming land.—Director v. 
Villa-Abrille, No. 64; P. I. Sup. Ct., cert. 
Shipping—Charters—Seaworthiness— 

Duty of ship owner to have vessel sea- 
worthy relieved as to placement of deck 
stanchions by loading done by charterer’s 
stevedore.—Oxford Paper Co. v. “Nidar- 
asin" No. 58; C. C. A. 1, cert. (36 F. (2d) 
227). 

Shipping—Limitation of liability— 

Limitation of liability for injury to fish- 
erman resulting from negligence of ship- 


;owner in furnishing boat for fishing pur- 
pose._-Langues v. Green, No. 38; C. C. A. 9,| 


cert. (35 F, (2d) 447). 


Shipping (see also Interstate Commerce 
Commission), 

Taxation (see Federal taxation; State tax- 
ation). 

(see Federal 


e Employers’ 
Railroads). 


Liabilit 
ik iability 


| Trade marks—‘Dumore” on electrical de- | 


vices— 

Validity of “Dumore” as trade mark on 

machines and supplies. 
Co. v. Dumore Co., 


A 50; C. C, A. 6, cert. (3 U. S. Pat. Q. 
232). 
Unfair competition (see 


f cor Federal 
Commission; Monopolies). 


Trade 


Calendar of the 
of the Un 


LIST of the cases set for hearing before the Supreme Court of the 


United States during the week of 
of the clerk of the court. 


sel therein, follows: 


No, 8, Original. State of Louisiana v. 
State of Mississippi. 

No. 12, Original. State of Connecticut v. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

No. 370. J. W. Alford v. United States of 
On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

No, 448. Aaron Prussian v. United States 
of Ameri@a. On writ of certiorari to the 


! ged monopo-| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
price cutting war” in | Circuit. 


No. 37. International Paper Company. v. 


On writ of certiorari to the 


1, cert. (37 F. :2nd) 537). | Court of Claims. 


No, 38. Axel Langnes, owner of.the Diesel 
Winfield A. 


tive companies as alleged violation of Sher-| Green. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 


‘man Anti-trust law. 
lal. v. U. S., No. 378; 
(33 F. (2d) 617). 
| Monopolies (see also Contracts). 
Mort 
venue— 
| Jurisdiction of District Court to entertain 
| foreclosure suit against land within its lim- 
its after another District Court has ac- 
quired jurisdiction of estate in bankruptey 
jand entered order of sale.—Isaacs v. Hobbs 
| Tie & Timber Co., No, 72; C. C. A. 8, cer- 
| tificate. 
Motor carriers—Regulation—Public conven- 
ience— 
Obviating necessity of change from one 


D. C., N. D. IIL, appl. 


Standard Oil Co. et| Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 


No, 41. Leslie T. Alward v. C. G. Johnson, 
Treasurer of the State of California. On 
writ of certiorari to the California Supreme 


gages — Foreclosure—Jurisdiction and | Court. 


No. 42. United States of America v. Bos- 
ton Buick Co. On writ of certiorari to the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit. And, 

No, 43, United States of America v. Iron 
Cap Copper Company. On writ of certio- 
rari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit. 

No. 56. United States v. Swift and Com- 
pany. On writ of certiorari to the Court 


'of Claims. 
motor bus to another a matter of public’ 
convenience and necessity warranting con- | 


No, 113, The Pottstown Iron Company v. 
United States. On writ of certiorari to the 


Woodruff v, City of peat Reention of property.—North Bend Stage | Court of Claims. 


United | 


of | 


“de- | 


; co} This list, subject to change and correction to con- 
form to the disposition of cases made by the court and the action of coun- 
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Subject-matter Summary of Cases Awaiting 


United States—Claim against—Interest on 
patent royalties— 

| Interest from the United States on 

amount of royalties from time payment 

thereof should have been made.—Waite v. 
. S. No. 108; Ct. Cls., cert. (4 U. S. 

Pat. Q. 387). 

United States—Claims against—Requisi- 
tioned electrical power— 


Compensation from U. S. for electrical 
power authorized by Sec’y of Interior, but 
requisitioned by President for national se- 
‘curity and defense.—International Paper 
Co. v. U. S., No. 37; Ct. Cls., cert. (68 Ct. 
Cls. 414). 


United States—Enjoining judgment execu- 
tion— 

Maintenance of action to enjoin issuance 
of writ of execution after five years from 
entry of judgment under Fed. stat. govern- 
ing issue of execution.—Custer v. Mc- 
Cutcheon, No. 422; C. C, A. 9, cert. (41 
F. (2d) 354). 

United States (see also War). 
Venue—Statutory provisions— 


Constitutionality of Tex. stat. providing 
suits by corp., ass’ns., and private stock 
companies might be brought in any county 
|where action of part thereof arises.—Bain 
| Peanut Co. v. Pinson, No. 49; Tex. Ct. Civ. 
Appls., appl. (19 S. W. (2d) 203). 
War—Enemy property—Patent royalties— 

Recovery by German owners of patents 
| seized during war, licensed by Alien Prop. 
Cust. and subsequently sold, of royalties 
accrued under license.—Farbwerke v. Meis- 
ter Lucius & Bruning v. Chem. Foundation, 
Nos. 179-182 and 271-274; C. C. A. 3, cert. 
| (4 U. &. Pat. Q. 352). 
|War risk insurance—Proceeds, 

tion— 

Distribution of proceeds of war risk in- 
surance policy to wife or to administrator 
upon death of insured where claims against 
estate exceed assets.—Pagel v. Hallbom, 
No. 176; Minn. Sup. Ct., cert. (229 N. W. 
344). 

Waters (see Drainage districts; Irrigation 
districts; Navigable waters). 


distribu- 


Federal Taxation 


Accounting —Installment sales — Deferred 
payments— 

Annual payments measured in tons of ore 
| regarded as tax-free recovery of capital or 
}as partly a return of capital and partly re- 
ceipt of income.—Commissioner v. Logan, 
| No. 521 (42 F. (2d) 193); Commissioner v. 
| Bruce, No. 522 (42 (2d) 197); C. C. A. 2, 
cert. 

Accounting—Tax period—Worthless note— 

Time for deduction of worthless notes by | 
taxpayer who reported on cash basis.— 
Eckert v. Commissioner, No. 351;\%. C. A. 
2, cert. (42 F. (24) 158). 

Capital stock tax—Life insurance compa- 


| Refunds 





nies— 
Liability of life insurance company to} 
|eapital stock tax for years ending in 1921 | 
and 1922; inclusion of certain dividends and 
deposits in basis of tax.—N. Y. Life Ins. | 
Co. v. Bowers, No. 93; Bowers v. N. Y.| 
Life Ins. Co., No. 160; C. C. A. 2, cert. (39 |} 
F. (2d) 556.) 

Community income—California— 

Right of husband and wife domiciled in 
| California to make separate returns of com- 
munity income, each reporting one-half 
| thereof. U. S. v. Malcolm, No. 512; C. C.| 
A. 9, certificate. 


| Depletion—Allowable and sustained— 

Deduction of allowable rather than sus- 
tained depletion in determining capital in- | 
|vestment for depletion allowances on Jan. 
1, 1918, of oil properties acquired prior to | 
Mar. 1, 1913.—Burnet v. Thompson Oil & 
Gas Co., No. 288; C. C. A. 10, cert. (40 F. 
(2d) 493). 

Depreciation—Life tenant— 

Life tenant’s deduction for depreciation | 
under 1918 and 1921 Acts where he was de- 
| vised a life estate subject to a preceding 
| life estate.—Rose v. Grant, No. 205-6; C. C. 
A. 5,-cert. (24 F. (2d) 115). 
| ata 
Depreciation—Obsolescence of brewery— 
| Brewery’s tax deduction for loss sus- 
tained through abandoned use of tangible 
| property due to prohibition law.—Burnet v. 
| Nat’l Industrial Alcohol Co., No. 109, D. C. | 
Ct. Appls., Cert. (38 F. (2d). 718); Burnet 
Niagara Falls Brewing Co., No. 61, C. 
|C, A. 2, cert. (88 F. (2d) 217); V. Loewers | 
Gambrinus Brewery Co. v. Anderson, No. | 
352, C. C. A. 2, cert. (42 F,. (2d) 216). 
Exclusions—Bequests—Annuities— 

Application of exemption for bequest an- | 
nuity when corpus of estate was charged 
with payment and no specific fund set aside 
in trust therefor, but part payment made 
from income of estate.—Burnet v. White- 
house, No. 129, C. C. A. 1, cert. (38 F. (2d) | 
| 162). 

Estate tax—Constitutionality — Retroactive 
provisions—1918 Act— 

Constitutionality of retroactive provisions 

of 1918 Act imposing estate tax,—Milli- | 
ken v. U. S., No. 87; Ct. Cls., cert. (38 F. | 
(2d) 381). | 
| Estate tax—Transfers in contemplation of | 

death— 

Exclusion, in determining Fed. estate tax, | 
|of transfers made by testator within two | 
years prior to death—U. S. v. Wells, No. 
252; Ct. Cls., cert. (89 (2d) 998). | 
Estate tax—Transfers to take effect at | 

death—Reversionary interest— 

Proper basis for estate tax purposes, 
where decedent granted life estate to wife | 
| with survivor to take fee.—Klein v .U. S., 
No. 387; Ct. Cls., cert. (42 F. (2d) 596). 
Estate tax—Transfers to take effect at 

death—Revocable trust— 

Inclusions in gross estate for Fed. estate 
tax purposes where irrevocable trust re- 
| served life estate.—Commissioner v. North- 
ern Trust Co., No. 535; C. C. A. 7, cert. (41 
F, (2d) 732). 

Estate tax—Transfers to 
death—Test— 

Settlor’s intent to postpone beneficiaries’ | 
enjoyment and possession of corpus of trust 
juntil after death as test in determining in- 


> 
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No, 47. Fullerton Lumber Co. v. Chicago, | 


Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

No. 48. American Fruit Growers, Inc. v. 
Brogdex Company. On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. 

No. 49. Bain Peanut Company of Texas 
et al. v. Dave Pinson and G, B. Guyger. On 





appeal from Texas, Court of “ivil Appeals, 
llth Supreme Judicial District. 

No. 50. Wisconsia Electric Company v. 
The Dunmore Company. On writ of certio- 
rari to the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. ; 

No. 51, Saranac Automatic Machine Cor- 
poration v. Wirebounds Patents Co.; et al. 
On writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. ' 

No. 52. W. C. Clark v. A. J. Maxwell, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On ap- 
veal from the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. 

No. 53. David Burnet, Commissioner, v. 
Willingham Loan and Trust Co. Qn writ 
of certiorari to the Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit. 

No. 54. Carbice Corporation of America 
v. American Patents Development Corpora- 
tion et al. On writ of certiorari to the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 

No. 55. Railway Express’ Agency, Inc., v. 
Commonwealth of Virginia. Appeal from 
: Virrinia Supreme Court of Appeals. 
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Argument 


Supreme Court of the United States 


clusion in gross estate for Fed. estate tax. 
—Mc€ormick v. Commissioner, No, 542; 
C. A. 7, cert. (43 F. (2d) 277). 

Excise tax —Candy— 


Tax abjlity of sweet chocolate and sweet 
milk chocolate as “candy” under Sec. 900, 
Acts of 1918 and 1921.—McCaughn v. Her- 
shey Chocolate Co., Nos. 426-441; C. C. A. 
8, cert, (42 F. (2d) 408). 

Gain or loss—Mar. 1, 1913 value— 

Cost and return basis for tax deduction 
when impossible to show 1913 value of 
right acquired in 1906, full settlement 
thereof being made in 1920.—Burnet v. 
Houston, No. 199 (39 F. (2) 351; Burnet v. 
Henry, No. 202; Burnet v. Porter, 203; C. 
C, A. 3, cert. (39 F. (2d) 358). 
Interest—Deduction — Joint Land 

Bank bonds— 

Deductibility of interest paid by joint- 
stock land banks on their bonds.—First 
Nat’l Bank v. U. S., No. 124; Ct. Cls., cert. 
(38 F. (2d) 925). 
Interest—Deduction—Tax 

ties— 

Owners of municipal securities entitled 
to deduction for interest on money bor- 
rowed to purchase and carry such securi- 


Stock 


exempt securi- 


ties.—Nauts v. Slayton, No. 60; C .C. A. 6,| 


cert. (36 F. (2d) 145). 
Invested capital—Income available for divi- 
dends—Tentative tax— 

Deduction from current earnings avail- 
able for dividends of pro rata part of Fed- 
eral taxes for years in question, in deter- 
mining whether invested capital should be 
reduced as result of payment of dividends. 
—Daily Pantagraph v. U. S., No. 62; Ct. 
Cls., cert. (87 (2d) 783). 
Invested capital—Special 

terest— 

Taxpayer’s right to interest on refund 
for overpayment of income and excess prof- 
its tax, adjustment being made under Com- 
missioner’s discretion to grant relief owing 
to abnormal conditions of investing capital. 
—Maas & Waldstein Co. v. U. S., No. 263; 
Ct. Cls., cert. (27 F. (2d) 196). 

Invested capital—Special assessment—Ju- 
risdiction of court— 

Jurisdiction of courts to review B. T. A. 
decision upholding Commissioner in refus- 
ing to grant special assessment owing to 
abnormal conditions affecting invested 
capital—Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. v. 
Commissioner, No. 457, C. C. A. 3, cert. (41 
F, (2d) 995); Enameled Metals Co. v. Com’r, 
No. 489, C. C. A. 3, cert. (42 F. (2d) 213). 
and credits—Claims—Notice of 

rejection— 

Duty of Commissioner to notify taxpayer 
of rejection of claim for refund.—U. S. v. 
Michel, No. 79, and U. S. v. Krieger, No. 
80; C. C. A. 2, cert. (37 F. (2d) 38). 


assessment—In- 


| Refunds and credits—Sufficiency of claim— 


Sufficiency of refund claim notifying 
Commissioner that all taxpayer’s legal 
rights would be insisted upon, although not 
referring specifically to deduction for de- 
preciation of patents in issue in suit.—U. 
S. v. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., No. 116; Ct. 
Cls., cert. (37 F (2d) 977). 

Commissioner’s finding 


that informal 
claim for refund was i 


made sufficient by 


‘formal claim reviewable by courts.—Bonwit 
| Teller & Co. v. U. S., No. 282; Ct. Cls., cert. 


(39 F. (2d) 730). 


Refunds and credits—Time fixed for allow- , 


ance— 
Allowance of credits when Commissioner 


‘signed schedule of refunds and credits or 


when he signed schedule of overassess- 
ments.—U. S. v. Boston Buick Co., No. 42 
(35 F. (2d) 560), and U. S. v. Iron Cap Cop- 
per Co., No. 43 (35 F. (2d) 560), C. C. A. 1, 
cert.; U. S. v. Swift & Co., No. 56 (38 F. 
(2d) 365), and Pottstown Iron Co. v. U. S., 
No. 113, Ct. Cls. (40 F. (2d) 142), cert. 
Royalties—Indian lands— 

Liability of Osage Indian, holding compe- 
tency certificate, for Fed. income tax on pro 
rata share of royalties and bonuses from 
tribal mineral leases.—Choteau v. Burnet, 


| No. 81; C. C. A, 10, cert. (38 F. (2d) 976). 


Royalties—State leases— 

Inclusion of income from oil lease granted 
by State of Texas.—Group No. 1 Oil Cor- 
poration v. Bass, No. 425; C. C. A. 5, cert. 
(41 F. (2d) 483). 


| Statute of limitations—Computation— 


Timeliness of assessment on Mar. 15, 
1926, where returns were made on Mar. 15, 
1921, and Mar. 15, 1922.—Burnet v. Wil- 
lingham L. & T. Co., No. 53; C. C. A. 5, cert. 
(35 F. (28a) 49). 

Statute of limitations—Waiver—1928 Act, 

sec. 611— 

Validity and effect of sec. 611, 1928 Act, 
as to effect of waiver as stay of collection. 

Wright & Taylor v. Burnet, No. 565; C. 
C, A. 6, cert. (34 F. (2d) 328), 
Transferees—Liability— 

Constitutionality of section 280, 1926 Act, 
holding dissolved corporation’s stockholders 
liability not limited to pro rata share of 
tax, each being severally liable to the 
amount of liquidating dividend received.— 
Phillips v. Commissioner, No. 455; C. C. A. 
2, cert. (42 F. (2d) 177). 


State Taxation 


Capital stock tax—Shares owned by non- 
residents— 

Validity of Md. tax on shares of stock of 
Md. power corporation, authorized by Fed. 
Power Commission, such shares. being 
owned by nonresidents. — Susquehanna 
Power Co. v. Tax Commission, No. 369; Md. 
Ct. Appls., appl. (151 Atl. 39). 


| Gasoline tax—Imported fuel— 


Validity of New Mexico gasoline tax im- 


posed on fuel imported into State and used | 


for purposes other than motor vehicle op- 
eration.—George E. Breece Lumber Co. v. 
Asplund, No. 264; New Mex. Sup. Ct., appl. 
(286 Pac. 699). 

Gross receipts tax—Interstate receipts— 
Inclusion of receipts from sale of gas 
piped from W. Va. to Ohio in basis of Ohio 


| €ross receipts tax which is in addition to 
| general property tax.—East Ohio Gas Co. vy, 
| Tax Commission, No. 453; D. C.,S D. Ohio, 


appl. (42 F. (2d) 170). 
Gross receipts tax—Revenue from U. S. 
mails— 

Inclusién of revenue from carrying U. S. 
mails in gross receipts tax; “in lieu” gross 
receipts tax imposing greater burden than 
property tax.—Alward v. Johnson, No. 41; 
Cal. Sup. Ct!, cert. (78 Cal. Dec. 471). 
Income tax-—Allocation—Aribitrary 

tion— 

Constitutionality of N. Car. income tax 


frac- 


| based on proportion of total net income of 


foreign corporation which real estate and 
tangible personalty in State bears to total 
real estate and tangible personalty.—-Hans 
Rees’ Sons v. ex rel. Maxwell, No. 334; N, 
Car. Sup. Ct. appl. (V U.S. Daily 1339). 
License tax—Chain stores— 

Constitutionality of Ind. chain store tax 
law, based on number of stores operated in 
State.—State Board v. Jackson, No. 183; 
D. C., S. D. Ind., appl. (38 F. (2d) 652). 
License tax—Hydroelectric power—Sale by 

United States— 

Power of State to tax sale of hydroelec- 
tric power by U. S. at Muscle Shoals.—Ala. 
v. U. S., No. 82; Ct. Cls., cert. (88 F. (2d) 
897). 
License 

tion— 

Constitutionality of tax on motor carriers 
operating between termini over 50 miles 
apart greater than operators for shorter 
distance.—Clark v. Maxwell, No. 52; N. Car. 
Sup. Ct., appl. (197 N. C, 604). 

License tax— Motor carriers — Interstate 
buses— 

Constitutionality of Tenn. tax on inter- 
state buses based on carrying capacity, re- 
ceipts going into general funds of States,— 
Interstate Transit v. Lindsey, No. 358; 
Tenn. Sup. Ct., appl. (29 S. W. 257). 
License tax—Motor carriers—Mileage tax— 

Validity of Fla. stat. requiring certificate 
of convenience and payment of mileage tax 
by auto transportation companies.-—-Smith 
v. Cahoon, No, 449; Fla, Sup. Ct., appl, (128 
So, 632). 

License tax—Motor vehicles—U. 
officer— 

Requirement that nonresident Army offi- 
cer, driving automobile outside of Army res- 
ervation, must pay Minn. motor vehicle tax, 


tax—Motor’ carriers — Classifica- 


S. Army 


ian 


Court Is Without 


Right to Compel 
Passage of Bill 


— 


Validity of Reapportioning 
Of State for Representa- 
tion in Assembly Held Not 
Subject to Review 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield. 
PEOPLE, ETC., EX REL. JOHN B. FERGUS 
AND H. H. Harrison 
v. 
GEORGE W. BLACKWELL ET AL. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 
No. 19639. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Cook 
County. 

Ray E. LANE and JoHN A. SWANSON, 
State’s Attorney, for appellants; M. P. 
Rick and Jesse L. Deck for appellees. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 18, 1930 

Mr. Justice Orr delivered the opinion 
of the court: 

This is a quo warranto proceeding 
instituted in the Circuit Court of Cook 
County on the relation of John B. Fer- 
gus and H. H. Harrison against the de- 
fendants, as Senators and Representa- 
tives elected to the 56th General fAs- 
sembly, to require them to show by what 
right and authority they held their of- 
fices for their respective districts. 

The petition for leave to file the in- 
formation, which was granted, and the 
information both set forth in detail the 
j basis for the proceeding, which was that 
every General Assembly since 1911, in- 
cluding the 46th General Assembly, had 
failed to reapportion the State into. dis- 
tricts on the basis of population as re- 
quired by section 6 of Article IV of the 
Constitution of 1870, and that each Gen- 
eral Assembly since 1911, including the 
56th, composed of the defendants, was 
illegal, unconstitutional and void, and 
that the defendants are therefore not 
eligible and qualified to act as members 
of the General Assenibly to represent the 
respective districts for which they were 
elected. 

Some of the defendants filed demurrers 
and the others, under special appear- 
ances, presented the same points on mo- 
tions to quash the writ and dismiss the 
suit, asserting that the court lacked juris- 
diction of the subject matter of the pro- 
,ceeding and had no power in any event 
to grant relief against the defendants. 
The trial court sustained the demurrers 
and motions to quash and entered a judg- 
ment dismissing the information, and this 
appeal followed. 

Error Alleged 

Appellants contend the trial court 
erred in sustaining the demurrers and 
motions to quash, and assert that where 
an information in the nature of quo war- 
ranto in proper form calls upon a de- 
fendant to show by what right he holds 
a public office, the defendant must an- 
swer by disclaimer or by justifying, and 
if he justifies he must set out his title 
particularly showing by what right he 
holds the office. People v. Central Union 
Tel. Co., 232 Ill. 260; People v. O’Connor, 
239 id. 272. 

This rule applies, however, only where 
the information, in general terms, calls 
upon the defendant to establish his title 
to the office. An information may { 
general and not set forth the basis of 
the challenge. But where the informa- 
tion sets forth expressly and in detail 
the grounds for the attack upon d 
fendant’s right to hold an office, the dé 
fendant may challenge the sufficiency of 
the information by demurrer. And if it 
|appears from the allegations of the in- 
formation that the court has no juris- 
diction of the subject matter of the pro- 
ceeding and no power in any event to 
grant relief against the defendant, a 
motion to quash the information is ap- 
propriate. 

The auo warranto act (Cahill’s Stats. 
1929, chapter 112, sections 4 and 5) ex- 
pressly provides that the defendant shall 
“demur or plead” to the information. 
Similarly, section 15 of the Practice Act 
(Cahill’s Stats. 1929, chapter 110, page 
2018) provides that in quo warranto 
“the issue shall be made up by answer- 
ing, pleading or demurring.” We have 
|repeatedly recognized the right of a de- 
fendant, in a proper case, to challenge 
the sufficiency of the allegations con- 
tained in such an information by de- 
murrer. Distilling Co. v. People, 156 Ill. 
448; People v. Cooper et al., 139, id. 461. 

Legislature Sustained 

We have held that this court has no 
power under the Constitution to compel 
the Legislature to reapportion the State 
as required by the Constitution. (Fer- 
gus v. Marks, 321 Ill. 510;- Fergus v. 
Kinney, 333 id. 437.) What this court 
jcannot do directly in this respect, it 
cannot do indirectly. (Fergus v. Kin- 
ney, supra.) The sole basis for the pres- 
ent proceeding is the claim that because 
of the failure of the Legislature to make 
the necessary reapportionment, no Gen- 
eral Assembly since 1911 had had any 
|de jure existence or validity. 

A similar contention was made 4 
Fergus v. Kinney, supra, and People 
v. Clardy, 334 Ill, 160, and was there 
held to be untenable. On applicant’s 
theory, neither the Legislature as now 
composed nor any succeeding Legislature 
elected prior to a new reapportionment 
of the State would be a de jure body. It 
would therefore be impossible for the 
present or any succeeding Legislature 
to reapportion the State, since, on the 
theory of this proceeding, there could 
be no de jure Legislature until after a 
reapportionment has been made. But 
since reapportionment can be made only 
by the Legislature, it is apparent that, 
on appellant’s theory, which is the foun- 
dation of this proceeding, reapportion- 
ment can never be made. 

Moreover, on the same theory, all laws 
enacted since 1911 would be invalid and 
|no new laws could be enacted. What we 
have said in Fergus y. Kinney and Peo- 
ple v. Clardy, supra, is sufficient to dise 
pose of any such contention. 

‘The matters complained of are solely 
| within the province of the General As- 
sembly and the courts have no power to 
coerce or direct its action. 

The judgment of the circuit court sus- 
taining the demurrers and dismissing the 
information is affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 
sonncennannammpangpnnnnnmntaatiat ines 
though car registered at reservation and 
| fee paid.—Storaalli v. Minn., No. 393; Minn, 
Sup. Ct., appl. (230 N. W. 572). 
| Property tax—Dams—Federal Power Com. 
mission— 
| Validity of Md. pmpperty tax on land une 
der backwater created by dam of power 
‘company under authority of Fed. Power 
| Commission.—Susquehanna Power Co, vy, 
Tax Commission, No, 368; Md. Ct, Appls., 
jappl. (151 Atl. 29). 
| Utility tax—Railroads—Mileage tax— 

Validity of Mississippi mileage ta an 
railroads in levee district.—Columbus '& 
Greenville Ry. Co. v. Miller, No. 195; Migz. 
Sup, Ct., appl. (127 So. 784) * 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Trade Agreement Apportioning Sale | Misleading Use- 


Rights and Profits Adjudged Valid) Of Brand Held to 


Terms of Arrangement Involving Glass Manu- 
facturer and Dealers Found Not to Vio- 
late Minnesota Laws 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Ve 
PAINE & NIXON COMPANY. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28095 
Appeal from St. Louis County. 
MITCHELL, GILLETTE & CARMICHAEL for 
respondent; FREYBERGER, FULTON & 
Boyte for appell nt. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 26, 1930 


Witson, C. J.—Plaintiff sued to re-| 
cover $3,676.44 upon open account. The | 


answer admitted plaintiff’s cause of 
action but pleaded a counter claim which 
the jury allowed in the sum of $775 and 
deducted that amount in fixing the ver- 
dict for plaintiff. : 

The defendant appealed from a judg- 
ment entered pursuant to an order grant- 
ing plaintiff’s motion for judgment non 
obstante for the full amount of plaintiff’s 
claim. 

We are concerned with the counter 
claim only. It rests in a contract which 

aintiff says is illegal because it is in 
restraint of trade in violation of G. S. 
1923, Section 10463. 

Plaintiff is a manufacturer and jobber 
of glass. It carried a stock in a ware- 
house in Duluth, and sometimes did con- 
tract work there which it desired to dis- 
continue. Defendant, the Lowry Com- 
pany, and some 15 other concerns, were 
local contractors, using materials of the 
character handled by plaintiff. The local 
market for glass had not been satisfac- 
tory. Defendant and the Lowry Com- 
pany were apparently the leading local 
dealers. They, perhaps, did most of the 
local business. The volume of defendant’s 
total annual business was about twice 
that of the Lowry Company. 


Terms of Agreement 
Are Set Forth 


The agreement was this: Plaintiff 
should cease to solicit contract work in 
the City of Duluth; it would sell its goods 
to no contractor or dealer in the city 
except these two; and when local jobs 
came to plaintiff without solicitation it 
would take them and then pay to these 
two contractors the usual profit on the 
basis of one-third to the Lowry Company 
and two-thirds to defendant. 


This so-called profit, so payable by 


plaintiff, was not its actual profit, but) 
was the spread or difference between the | 
usual cost to a contractor and the cost to} 
Such amounts were payable | 


@ consumer. 
on the basis mentioned so long as they 
maintai-ed their relative amount of busi- 
ness. 

If the Lowry Company was behind in 
getting its one-third share of contract 
work the so-called profit would go to it 
until its one-third share of the business 
was made up, and the balance, if any, 
would be divided between the two con- 
tractors in said proportions, to wit, one- 
third to the Lowry Company and two- 
thirds to the defendant; or if defendant 
had not received its two-thirds of the 
contract work involving plaintiff’s prod- 
uct the profit would be paid to defendant 
until its two-thirds of the business was 

@ pace up, and the balance, if any, would 

e divided in the same proportions. Al- 
ways the one behind was to be favored; 
otherwise the division was simple. 

These two contractors or dealers 
agreed that they would buy from plain- 
tiff its product to the extent of 50 per 
cens of their total joint necessities, 33 1/3 
per cent of the 50 per cent was to be 
bought by the Lowry Company and the 
other 16 2/3 per cent of the 50 per cent 
was to be bought by defendant. If de- 
fendant did two-thirds of the business it 
zot two-thirds of the profit or loss. If 
the Lowry Company did one-third of the 
business it would get the profit or loss 
on that. There was no pooling of inter- 
est. There was no agreement for paying 
any aoney between the two. There was 
no definite agreement for any adjust- 


ment between the two dealers if the ap-/j 


plication of the money paid by plaintiff 
was inadequate. 


Dealers’ Arrangement 


No Part of Contract 


The foregoing seems to be a com- 
plete statement of the agreement. Re- 
spondent attempts to read into the agree- 
ment a further element relating to the 
adjustment between the two dealers rela- 
tive to each of them getting his propor- 
tion of the work. It argues that in'the 
cross examination of the witness,-C. S. 
Nixon, it is made to appear that the 
arrangement under the contract involved 
the secret, unlawful manipulation of fig- 
ures submitted by these two dealers on 
competitive bids in relation to the main- 
tenance of the estimated percentages of 

Q business which each was supposed to 
“enjoy. 
The president of the Lowry Company 
testified that there was an arrangement 
between the two dealers to which plain- 
tiff was not a party, by which, on the 
total contract work had by the two firms, 
his firm was to have one-third of the 
business and defendant two-thirds. | It 
seemed to be recognized by all concerned 
that this percentage was the relative 
standing of the concerns in their normal 
Operations. This witness testified that 
the adjustment “could not be worked out 
perfectly,” but that the percentage of 
work to be done was based upon the size 
of the concerns. The law of averages 
may have answered. 
We can only say that the record does 
not satisfactorily disclose the nature and 
the extent of any adjustment had or con- 
templated by and between the two deal- 
ers. So far as the agreement goes, the 
volume of business acquired by either 
dealer depended upon competitive bids. 
Apparently in realization that the main- 
tenance of this relative standing was to 
some extent problematical it was agreed 
that the one falling short was to receive 
the monev coming from the work done 
by plaintiff. 
So far as the agreement goes, the 
volume of business acquired by either 
dealer depended upon competitive bid- 
ding, or the good fortune of either con- 
cern getting business without having to 
bid for it. The agreement had no refer- 
ence to the fixing of prices. If it may be 
said that the evidence is quite convincing 
that some kind of an _ understanding 
existed between the two in relation to 
their competitive bids, it is equally clear 
that the plaintiff was not a party thereto; 
nor can we determine from the record the 
erms of any such agreement, 

It is a rule of law that contracts should 
@ so construed as to uphold rather than 
efeat them, It is to be presumed that 


¥: 


they were intended to be legal. We are 
of the opinion that the evildence fails to 
establish the alleged arrangement be- 
tween the two dealers as a part of the 
¢ontract involved. 

G. S. 1928, Section 10463, in its por- 
tions hére important reads as follows: 

No person * * * shall enter 
* * * understanding whatsoever with any 
other person * * * in restraint of trade 
* * * or which tends in any way or degree 
to limit, fix, control, maintain or regulate 
the price of any article of trade or use 


“ww @ 


or which prevents or limits competi- 
tion in the purchase or 
which tends or is designed so to do. * * * 

Is the agreement in violation of this 
statute? Technically it is. Plaintiff’s 
withdrawal from the local field is that. 


only, excluding all other dealers, is also 
a restraint of trade. In the same two 
'ways it limited competition. Whatever 
jis in restraint of trade prevents competi- 
tion, and whatever prevents competition 
in trade is necessarily in restraint of 
trade. The learned trial court consciously 
placed a strict construction upon the stat- 
ute, as indicated in its memorandum, “in 
favor of construing legislative enact- 
ments as they are written” to the exclu- 


known as the “rule of reason.” 
Restraint of Trade 
Said to Be Shown 


In State v. Duluth Board of Trade, 107 
Minn. 506, it was recognized that it was 
not the purpose of such a statute as this 
|to hinder or prohbit contracts on the part 
of corporations or individuals made to 
foster or increase trade or business; and 
the view was‘substantially stated therein 
that a contract may incidentally restrain 
competition or trade without violating 
, the statute if its chief purpose is to pro- 
| mote and increase the. business of those 
who enter into it, and if it is not injurious 
to the public interests. We quote also 
from the Duluth Board of Trade case as 
follows: 

“Combinations between individuals or 
firms for the regulation of prices or com- 
petition in business are held not to be 


long as they are reasonable and do not 
| include all the commodity or trade, or to 
{create such restrictions as to materially 
| affect the freedom of commerce. * * * 


‘But it does not follow that every con- 
tract or combination which in any degree 
tends to restrict competition is illegal. So 
strict a rule would invalidate innumer- 
| able ordinary business transactions, 
| which are unobjectionable and necessary 
that business shall not completely stag- 
nate. * * * The antitrust statutes were 
never designed to forbid such trans- 
actions, and it has been universally held 
that contracts and combinations which 
tend to promote business, and which only 
remotely incidentally, and indirectly re- 
strain competition, are not forbidden. If 
the necessary effect of the combination is 
|to stifle or to directly or necessarily re- 
strict free competition, it is under the 
ban of the law, whatever may have been 
the intention of the parties. But if “it 
promotes or but incidentally or indirectly 
restricts competition, while its main pur- 
pose and chief effect, are to foster the 
trade and to increase the business of 
those who make and operate it, then it is 
not a contract, combination, or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade within the true in- 
terpretation of this act, and it is not sub- 
ject to its denunciation.” 


Strict Construction 
Of Law Disapproved 


Many authorities and writers state 
that the earlier decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court favored a strict 
construction of such a statute. 19 R. C. 
L. 67, 41 C. J. 109, Section 70. See U. S. 
v. Trans-Missouri Freight Assn., 166 U. 
S. 290; Northern Securities Company v. 
U. S., 193 U. S. 331. Chief Justice White 
in the Standard Oil case, infra, attempts 
io harmonize the earlier decisions with 
the conclusion then reached. 

The decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court in and since the year 1910 
firmly establish the holding that the Fed- 
eral Statute prohibits any acts, contracts, 
agreements, or combinations which oper- 
ate to the prejudice of public interests by 
unduly restricting competition or unduly 
obstructing the due course of trade, or 
which, either because of their inherent 
nature or effect, or because of the evi- 
dent purpose of the acts, injuriously and 
unreasonably restrict trade. 

Such statutes aim at the unlawful re- 
straint. They are to protect, and not 
destroy, the rights of property. The 
“rule of reason’? now prevails, In fact 
our attention has not been directed to the 
decision of any court holding-to the con- 
trary since the decision of the Standard 
Oil case. Standard Oil Co. v. U. S., 221 
U. S. 1, 34 L. R. A. (N. S.) 834; U.S, v. 
American Tobacco Co., 221 U. S. 106, 
U. S. v. Terminal R. Assn., 224 U. S. 383; 
U. S. v. Union Pacific Ry., 226 U. S. 61; 
U. S. v. Reading Co., 226 U. S. 324; East- 
ern States Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. 
v. U. S., 234 U. S. 600; Note 64, L. R. A. 
698; Chicago Board of Trade v. U. S., 246 
U. S. 231: U. S. v. U. S. Steel Corpora- 








into any | 


sale thereof, or | 


The selling of its products to two dealers | 


sion of the more liberal construction | 
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monopolies and in restraint of trade so! 
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tion, 251 U. S. 417; Mavle Flooring Assn. | 


S. 


® 


v. U. S, 268 U. 568, 577; U. S. v. 
International Uarvester Co., 274 U. S. 
693; International Shoe Co. v. Iederal 
Trade Commission, 280 U. S, 291. 


Judgment of Trial 


Court Reversed 


| The “rule of reason” is a wholesome 
construction and does,not narrow the 
statute. It leaves it sufficiently flexible 
to include and reach conduct that might 
be beyond its reach under a strict con- 
struction. In every case where it 1s 
jclaimed that the statute has been vio- 
lated, “the rule of reason, in the light of 
the priniples of law and the public policy 
which the act embodies, must be ap- 
plied.” The legal notion of what is rea- 
sonable restraint of trade varies from 
time to time according to our economic 
conditions. 

Every case of this character must be 
governed by its own facts. The “rule of 
reason” says that the court must deter- 
mine whether or not the acts complained 
of have brought about the evils which 
the statute was enacted to prevent. If 
so, no subterfuge can legalize the con- 
duct. 
the courts have read the words “undue” 


| 





or “unreasonable” into the laws 

The language of this court in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade case, and the hold- 
ings of the more recent decisions of the 


The critics of the rule insist that | 


Prevent Registry 


Mark for Porcelain Enam- 
eled Finishes Found Not 
To Indicate - Origin or 
Ownership of Goods 


Ex PARTE THE TOLEDO PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL PRODUCTS COMPANY’ 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 

Application for registration of trade 
mark for porcelain enameled finishes, 

filed July 22, 1929, Serial No. 287505. 
C. O. MARSHALL for applicant. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. 5, 1930 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—The applicant has appealed from 
the decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Marks denying registration of a mark 
comprising the fanciful or coined word 
“Toledot” with three dots at each end of 
the word, the mark being used upon por- 
celain enameled finishes. The ground 
upon which registration is denied is that 
the applicant does not sell the goods to 
which the mark is applied but merely 
sells the articles whch have been enam- 
eled with this porcelain finish. 

The applicant does not claim to sell the 
goods, porcelain finish, separately, but 
states that it applies the finish to va- 
rious articles, some of which it manufac- 
tures, some it purchases outright, and 
still others. it merely enamels with its 
finish for the owners of the articles. 
The various articles may be parts of 
stoves, scales, refrigerators, kitchen | 
utensils, plumbing fixtures, etc. 

The applicant applies the enamel fin- 
ish to the surfaces of these articles, 
usually of iron or steel, dries the enamel 
in superheated air, fuses it under the 
control of temperatures, and then cools 
the products. In some cases subsequent 
layers of the enamel are applied in this 
same manner and these are dried and 
fused at successively lower temperatures. 
Some of the articles thus enameled are 
sold by the applicant company while 
others are returned to the manufac- 
turers or owners for whom the enamel- 
ing was done to be sold or otherwise 
disposed of by such owners. 

Origin Not Indicated 

In the case of Canal Co, v. Clark, 13 
Wall. 311, as early as 1871, the Supreme 
Court stated: . 

“The office of a trade mark is to point 
out distinctively the origin, or owner- 
ship, of the article to which it is affixed.” 

In purchasing articles enameled by the | 
applicant, the public would inevitably 
conclude the trade mark appearing upon 
the enamel referred to the complete ar- 
ticle. It is deemed clear enoush the ap- 
plicant’s mark does not indicate origin 
or ownership of the goods. No part of 
the purchasing public, unless specifically 
informed to the contrary by other means, 
would understand the mark referred 
merely to the enamel. 

This case is, further, controlled by the 
decision in the case of Ex parte Toledo 
Scale Co., 388 O. G. 3. If that decision 
is right, the applicant is not in the pres- 
ent case entitled to registration. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 





United States Supreme Court, above 
cited, establish the rule to be that the 
legality of such an agreement depends 
on whether the restraint so imposed is 
reasonable or unreasonable. The develop- 





ment of the “rule of reason” was rather 
tumultuous. 34 Law Mag. Rev. 177. 
The history of our statute, except as 
to the amendment of 1923, is stated in 
the Duluth Board of Trade case, wherein 
it is said that the general purpose of this 
statute is the same as the Federal stat- 
ute known as the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. 15 U.S.C. A., Chapter 1, Section 1; 
26 U. S. St. at Large, Chapter 647, page 


‘209. The title of the Sherman law is “An 


act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraint and monopo- 
lies.” The word “unlawful” therein im- 
plies that there are lawful restraints. 
The title of our statute was not so 
worded, but it does permit, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, one busi- 
ness concern to buy a competing business 
and merge it with its own, if not “un- 
reasonable.” 

The judgment is reversed. The motion 
for a new trial is still pending. 

DIBELL, J., STONE, J., LorinG, J., dis- 
senting. 


Corporations—Corporate liabilities—Actions against—Mechanic’s lien notice— 


Service on director— 


A mechanic’s lien notice which was handed to a director of the corporate 
owner who had not been authorized by the other directors to represent the 
corporation in the matter of the construction of the building, and who did not 


inform the 
the notice, 
for service 


other directors or the officers of the corporation of the receipt of 
did not bind the corporation, notwithstanding a statute providing 
of writs against a corporation upon one of its directors. 


Poirer v. East Coust Realty Co.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2884, Dec. 7, 1930. 


Sunday—Sale of goods, wares and merchandise—Admission to theater—Constitu- 


tionality of statute— 


A Kansas statute making the sale of goods, wares and merchandise on Sunday 
a crime, was not unconstitutional as to the owner of a theater who was convicted 
thereunder of selling the right to enter the theater and be entertained therein, 
on the ground that the statute deprived him of his constitutional right to “life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness,” since the statute was a legitimate exercise 
of the State police power, or on the ground that it violated his constitutional 


right “to worship God according to the 


dictates of conscience,” although he was 


a Seventh Day Adventist and the statute did not exempt the members of such 
church, since in operating his theater, he was not engaged in worship. 


State of Kansas v. Haining; Kansas Sup. Ct., No. 29830, Dec. 6, 1930. 


Sunday—Sale of goods, wares and merchandise—Admission to theater—Applica- 


tion of statute— 


The sale on Sunday of the right to enter and be entertained in a theater was 
a violation of a Kansas statute prohibiting the sale of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise on Sunday, although no tickets were issued, since the thing sold to a 
patron of a theater is the right of admission, and the ticket itself is only evi- 


dence of such right. 


State of Kansas v. Haining; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29830, Dec: 6, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
hearing of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and 


Summary 


Federal Court Decisions and Rulings 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Commerce—Interstate commerce—State statutes—Regulation of marketing— 


Police power— 


A State in the exercise of the police power may regulate the marketing of its 
farm and other products, although such products are to be transported in inter- 
state commerce, provided the regulation is not in conflict with a Federal statute 
or a regulation adopted pursuant thereto.—Detweiler et al. v. Welch, Com’r et al. 


(C. C, A. 9.)—V U. S. Daily, 3329, Jan. 


3, 1931. 


Constitutional law—State statute regulating marketing of potatoes—Violation. 
of commerce clause—Discrimination—Due process of law—Abridgment of Privi- 


leges— 


An Idaho statute which provides for grading of potatoes and for shipment in 
containers in conformity with prescribed rules, except where shipped in plain 
bags during the months of July, August and September, is not void, on the ground 
that it is a direct regulation of interstate commerce and places a burden thereon, 
although applicable to both intrastate and interstate shipments; nor on the 
ground that it violates the Fourteenth Amendment by creating an arbitrary dis- 
crimination in favor of potatoes maturing in certain sections of the State by 
reason of the fact that potatoes mature and are ready for shipment earlier in 
some parts of the State than in others; nor on the greund that it deprives 
growers of property without due process of law in compelling them to sort, grade 
and weigh the potatoes of varying diameters as a condition precedent to sale and 
thereby incurring expense of costs of marketing, grading and placing the pota- 
toes in inferior grades; nor on the ground that it abridges the privileges of 
growers in contracting for the sale of potatoes of 4 wholesome character which 
are based upon their intrinsic value as a product for human consumption.— 


Detweiler et al. v. Welch, Com’r et al. 


Jan, 3, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 9.)5-V U. S. Daily, 3329, 


Courts—Jurisdiction—Political questions—Reapportionment of State by Legis- 


lature— 


Courts have no power, in quo warranto proceedings, to inquire into the legis- 
lature’s compliance with the Constitution in reapportioning the State into dis- 
tricts for representation in the legislature.—Fergus et al., State ex rel. v. Black- 
well et al, (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3328, Jan. 3, 1931. 


Master and servant—Liability for injuries to third parties—Negligence of em- 
ploye— Injuries to employe’s guest—Trespasser as to employer— 

An electric company which had forbidden a trouble man from carrying pas- 
sengers while driving the company’s automobile in the course of such employ- 
ment, and which had no knowledge that a passenger had been permitted by the 
employe to ride in the automobile in violation of the order, was not liable for 
injuries to the passenger caused by the employe’s negligence, even though the 


employe at the time of the accident was 
employment, since the passenger, as to 


using the automobile in the course of his 
the company, was a trespasser to whom 


the company owed no duty except not to wilfully injure him—The Union Gas & 


Electric Co. v. Crouch, 


(Ohio Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3328, Jan. 3, 1931. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Violation of State statute—Agreement between 


manufacturer and leading dealers— 


An agreement by which a’ manufacturer of glass agreed to withdraw from the 
sale of glass to contractors in a certain city and to make sales only to the two 
leading dealers in such city and to divide the usual profit on unsolicited con- 
tracts between such dealers on a basis which would enable the annual business of 
one to be twice that of the other, was not unlawful under Minnesota statutes 
prohibiting agreements in restraint of trade.—Pittsburrh Plate Glass Co. v. Paine 
& Nixon Co. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3329, Jan. 3, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Acquisition of marks—Extent and character of use— 

Applicant does not claim tosell the goods, porcelain finish, separately but 
applies the finish to various articles,.some of which it manufactures, some it 
purchases outright, and others it merely enamels for the owners of the articles; 
the various artieles may be parts of stoves, scales, etc.; some of the articles 
enameled are sold by applicant, while others are returned to the manufacturers 
or owners for whom the enameling is done; applicant’s mark held not to indicate 


origin or ownership of the goods and registration, therefore, 
enameled finishes.—Ex parte Toledo Porcelain Enamel 
Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 3329, Jan. 3, 1981. 

+ 


Notice of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec. 4$21, 


1048575, E. W. Oldham, Cleaning powder, 
1124664, C. H. Schlabach,. same, D. C., S. D 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. Q-83-H. The Hy- 
gienic Products Co. v. T. A. Goodwin et 
al. (The Goodwin Co.). Patents held valid 
and infringed Nov, 4, 1930. j 

1124664, (See 1048575.) 

1142361, G. Ornstein, Process of antisep- 
ticizing water, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10999- 
11000, Electro Bleaching Gas Co. et al. v. 
The Village Water Co. Decree reversed | 
(notice Nov. 8, 1980). Doc, 11010, Wallace | 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., v, City of Syracuse, N. | 
Y., et al. Decree as above. 

1177697, L. Gaument, Developing, fixing, 


films and prints, 1209696, same, Apparatus | 
for drying photographic films, 1260595, F. 
B. Thompson, Film treating apparatus, 
1299266, same, Film-wiping apparatus, | 
1569156, same, Photographic film drier, 
filed Aug. 12, 1930, D. C., E. D, N. Y., Dog. | 
5151, Cinema Patents Co., Inc., v. Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Inc. Same, filed July 30, | 
1930, D. C.,, E. D. N. Y., Doc, 5132, Cin- 
ema Patents Co.; Inc., v. Duplex Motion } 
Picture Industries, Inc. 

1189033, M. Alpern,»Ash discharging de- 
vice, D, C.\8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 29/49, 
American Engineering Co. v, Combustion 
Engineering Corp. Consent and order of 
discontinuance Dec. 4, 1930, 

1209696. (See 1177697.) i 

1219359, J. K. Stewart, Ladle for dise 
easting machine, filed Aug. 7, 1930, D. C., 
E.. D. N. Y., Doc. 5146, Doehler Die-Casting 
Co. v. Allied Die-Casting Corp. et al. | 

1227481, W. L. Morris, Lubricating mech- 
anism, 1632724, E. J. Bloom, Terminal con- ; 
struction for central lubricating installa- ' 
tions, 1632767, same, Chassis lubrication, | 
1682771, J. Bijur, Lubricating installation, 
1732828, 1632772, 1734026, 1734027, same, 
Flow control fitting, 1746139, 1732212, same, 
Chasis lubricating installation, filed July | 
22, 1930, D. C., - N. Y., Doe, 5112, 
Auto Research Corp. et al, v. Jackson & 
Webster Ave. Corp. 

1240459, C. J. Klein, Electric switch, 
1651035, G, J. Meuer, same, filed Aug. 26, 
1980, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5167, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., v. Leviton Mfg. Co., Inc. | 

1260595, 1299266 (See 1177697.) | 

1358176, W. G. Rolaff, Rotary piston pack- | 
ing, 1603983, same, Compressor, D C., E. D. | 
Mich., S. Di’., Doe. 3299, W. G. Rolaff et al. | 
v. H. E. Blood et al. Dismissed Nov. mi 





| 


E. 





1930 

1358483, A. Wachsman, Stop mechanism | 
for knitting machine, filed Aug. 28, 1930, D. | 
@., FE. D. N. Y., Doe. 5169, A. Wachsman 
Vv. 


Co.). 
1296070, Shoup & Oliver, Paper fered de- | 


S.. as amended Feb. 18, 


| Co. 


1922.) 


vice for autographic register, filed Aug. 18, 
1930, D. C., E. D. N. 


Y., Doc. 5159, Auto- 


graphic Register Co. v. A. I. Namm & Son, | 


Inc. 


1416218, Lissauer & Keyes, Apparatus for 
dehumidifying air, Re 16611, L. L. Lewis, 
Method of and apparatus for cooling and 
ventilating, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 1236-G, 
Auditorium Ventilating Corp. v. Greater 
Rochester Properties, Inc. Decree Dec. 1, 
1930. 


1417970, S. M. Cadwell, ‘’ulcanization of 


|} rubber employing amines and open-chain, 


aldehydes and similar substance and prod- 


| toning and otherwise treating photographic | uct obtained thereby, 1627230, same, Proc- 


ess for preparing 


a reaction product of 
acetaldehyde, D. C 


C., N. D. Ohio, E. 
Doc. 3021, The Naugatuck Themical 
v. The Rubber Service Laboratories 
Consent decree for plaintiff Dec. 1, 1930. 


1432499, D. C, Travis, Bed spring border 


Co, 


(brace, 1545713, same, Bed spring antisway | Y- 


device, filed July 31, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y 
Doc. 5133, Simmons Co, v. P. Hammer. 

1487189, L. J. Wahl, Clipper, filed Dec. 
3, 1930, D. C., W. D. Mich., S, Div., Doe, 2402, 
L. J. Wahl v. Norstrom Electrical Co., Inc. 

1521575, H. Wittemeir, Filter for puri- 
fying air, 1576121, J. J. Preble, Filter unit, 
filed Dec. 1, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doe. 3606,,Midwest Mfg. Co., Inc., v. Burt 
Air Filter Corp. et al. 

1531054, V. J. Whitney, Window support, 
D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 
1682, V. J. Whitney et al. v. Stewart Mfg. 
Dismissed Nov. 1, 1930. 

1542803, C. Gorden, Lathe, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3898, The Gordon Form 
Lathe Co. v. Hudson Motor Car Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice: Dec, 1, 1930. 

1545713. (See 1432499.) 

1561925, A, T. Hespe, 


” 


Thermometer, 
1561926, same, Thermometer tube, C. C. A. 


| 2d Cir., Doe, 10971, A. T, Hespe v. Corning 
|Glass Works, Inc., et al. 


Decree reversed 
(nocice Dee 1, 1980), 
1561926. (See 1561925.) 


1564378, H. Stein et al., Bleached and dyed 


furs, 1573200, same, Process of bleaching | 


and dyeing furs, filed July 22, 1930, D. C., 
E. D N. Y., Doc. 5118, Steinfur Patents 
Corp. v. Meyerson-Meisel-Gallant Co., Inc., 
et al. 

1569156. (See 1177697). 

1576121. (See 1521575), 

Lf 00. (See 1564378.) 

1603983, (See 1358176.) 

1622103, J. 


process of making same, filed Nov. 1, 1980, 
D ©, Mich, (Gren R-p'*s), Der, Cas. . 


Ta: 


Div., | 
Co, | 


refused for porcelain 
Products Co, 





|J. C. King Flooring Co. v. The Art Designed 
Flooring Co. et al. 

1622104. (See 1622103). 

1627230. (See 1417970). 

1632724, 1632767, 1632771, 163 
1227481). 

1651035. (See 1240459). 

1655391, K. E. Peiler, Method of and appa- 
ratus for feeding molten glass, appeal filed 
May 6, 1930, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc, 4414, 
Reserve Empire Co. v. Hazel Atlas Glass 
0. 

1673727, L. V. Aronson, Cigar lighter, filed 
Sept. 12, 1930, D. C., D. N. Y., Doc. 5184, 
oo Metal Works, Inc. v. Abraham & Straus 
ne. 

1674603, H. Matzner, Radio dial, filed Aug. 


onre 


(See 


’ 


Edison, Inc. v. F. A. D. Andrea, Inc. 
1675275, R. O. Oakley, Weatherstrip, D. C., 
E. D. Mo. (St. Louis), Doc. 8929, R. 0. 
Oakley, et al. v. Peerless Weatherstrip & 
Caulking Co., Inc. Dismissed Dec. 1, 1930. 
1687323, H. S. Cook, Medicament cartridge 
and hypodermic syringe embodying same, 
1715771, same, Hypodermic syringe and cart- 
ridge therefor, filed Aug. 1, 1930, D. C., E. 
D. N. Y., Doc. 5134, Cook Laboratories, Inc. 
Novocol Chemical Mfg. Co. 
| 1692715, A. Williamson, Tilting device for 
| vehicles, filed Nov. 28, 1930, D. C., S. D. 

Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E S-82-M, A. 

| Williamson v. I. M. Pinjuv./ 
1701940, A. S. Alexander, Tire mirror, 
; 1719821, same, Rear-view mirror bracket, 
| filed Sept. 19, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
| 5191, McGrath Holding Corp. v. A. S. Anzell 

(Specialty Mfg. Co.). 

1712214, L. L, Jones, Tuned radio fre- 
}quency amplifying system, filed Sept. 26, 
; 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 5202, L. L. 
| Jones v. City Radio Stores Corp. Doc. 5203, 
L. L. Jones v. Colonial Radio Corp. 
| 1715771. (See 1687323.) 

; _ 1716288, L. C. Wilderman, Process 
cleaning gear. cases and their contents, D 
|C., E. D, Mo. (St. Louis), Doc. 8827, L. C 
| Wilderman v. A. J. Hory. Dismissed wit 
| Prejudice, holding claims 1 and 3 invalid, 
| claims 2 and 4 not infringed Dec. 1, 1930. 

| 1718025, R. Bishinger, Hair curling ap- 
pliance, filed Dec, 3, 1930, D. C., N. D 
| Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3608, R. Bishinger e 
|v. The Herold Bros. Co. 

1719821. (See 1701940.) 
| 1732212, 1732828, 1734026, 1734027. 
| 1227481, 

1744511, W. Shurtleff, Heating and venti- 
lating unit, filed Dee. 4, 1930, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4568, The Herman Nel- 
}son Corp. v. J. J. Nesbitt, Inc., et al. 
| 1746139. (See, 1227481.) 
| 1753310, H. O. Costello, Exercising ball 
|and support therefor, filed July 10, 1930, 
(PD. Ce DD Stee 
tello et al. v, I. Ravid & Sons, Ine. 





t al. 


(See 


Same, 


/ I 2 O. Fulton, Hardwood block | Doc. 5130, H. O. Costello et al. v. L. Miller. | 
S. Broadwin (Anislie Knitting Machine | flooring, 1622104, same, Block flooring and|Consent decree for plaintiff Oct. 27, 1930. | 


‘ 1766477, F. Armbrust, 
tn. ¥ D> boveelie. D 
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Idaho Statute Regulating Grading 7 
And Marketing of Potatoes Upheld 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


ay 


3329) | 
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Act Found Not to Be Invalid as Discriminatory 
Or as Burden on Interstate 


Commerce 


San Francisco, Calif. 
P. H. DETWEILER ET AL. 


v. 
JOHN S. WELCH, COMMISSIONER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ETC., ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6305. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Idaho. 

TURNER H. HackmMaN for appellants; W. 
D. Gituis, Attorney General, and 
LEON M. Fisk, Asst. Attorney General, 
for apvellees. , 

Before RUDKIN and WILBur, Circuit 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 28, 1930 
Norcross, District Judge.—This is an 
appeal from an order and decree dis- 

‘missing a bill in equity to enjoin appel- 

lees from enforcing the provisions of 

chapter 115, Idaho Session Laws, 1929. 
Appellanis are engaged in growing 

potatoes upon their lands in Twin Falls 

County, Idaho, and in shipping such prod- 

uct to market centers outside the State. 

The act referred to in the bill requires 

that when potatoes are offered for ship- 

ment within or outside of the State they 
shall be graded as “U. S. Fancy Pota- 
ioes,” “U. S. No. 1 Idaho Selected Po- 
ahs “U. S. No. 2 Idaho Potatoes,” 





“Tdaho Potatoes” or “Cull Potatoes,” and 
shall be packed in containers in conform- 
i with certain prescribed rules. 


The act further provides that “when | 


| potatoes are shipped during the months 
of July, August and September, they may 
be packed in branded containers in con- 
formity with the foregoing requirements, 
or they may be packed in plain bags at 
the option of the shipper, and may be 
shipped without being graded, but pota- 
toes which are not graded must not be 
shipped in branded bags.” 

Basis of Charges 

Of Invalidity 

It is alleged in the bill that potatoes 
grown in the Twin Falls section of the 
State mature after Oct. 1 of each year, 
while ~otatoes grown west of the section 
mature prior to that date. It is further 
alleged that the methods used by appel- 
lants in making sales of their potato 
product are: (a) In carload lots in their 
fieids and cellars for shipment to points 
outside of the State. (b) By shipment 
in carload lots to points outside of the 
State, on consignment to warehousemen, 
brokers and wholesale dealers. (c) By 
shipments in carload lots, accompanied 
vy growers to points in other States. 

Appellants challenge the constitution- 
ality of the statute upon the following 
grounds: 

(1) That it is a direct regulation of 
interstate commerce, places a_ burden 
thereon, and usurps the power vested in 
‘Congress by the Federal Constitution. 
(2) That it violates section 1 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 


are based upon their intrinsic value as a 
product for human consumption. 

(3) That it deprives plaintiffs of their 
property without due process of law, in 
compelling them to sort, grade and weigh 
the potatoes of varying diameters as a 
condition precedent to sale, and thereby 
incurring expense and costs of marking, 
grading and placing the potatoes in in- 
ferior grades. 

(4) That the plaintiffs, who are grow- 
ers of potatoes in the Twin Falls section, 
are discriminated against by reason of 
exemption from the operation of the 
act potatoes grown and matured in other 
sections of the State. 

(5) That a discrimination exists by 
exempting sales of potatoes by the 


of less than carloads, within the State 
from grading, in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and of clause 3, sec- 
|tion 8 of Article I of the Constitution. 


| State Regulation of 
Marketing Permitted 


While Congress has the _ exclusive 
|power to regulate interstate commerce, 
lit is well settled that in the absence of 
| congressional action in conflict therewith, 
ja State in the exercise of the police 
| power may adopt legislation designed to 
promote the public welfare, and to that 
end may make regulations relative to 
the disposal of the products of the State, 
even though such regulations may inci- 
dentally or indirectly affect interstate 
| shipments, 

| Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 3 
| Sligh v. Kirkwood, 237 U. S. 52; Armour 
|& Co. v.-North Dakota, 240 U. S. 510; 
Savage v. Jones, 225 U. S. 501; Field v. 
| Barber, 194 U. S. 618; Reid v. Colorado, 
}187 U. S. 137; Capital City Dairy Co. v. 
Ohio, 183 U. §S. 238; Plumley v. Massa- 
|chusetts, 155 U. S. 461; Jackson v. 


©. 





59. 


52; 


|} 19, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5160, T. A.| Cravens, 235 Fed, 212; State v. McKay,, 


1193 S. W. (Tenn.) 99. 

; The regulation of the marking of farm 
and other preducts of a State where the 
|same enter largely the local and inter- 
state trade has been recognized as a 
| legitimate exercise of the police power of 
| the State, provided such regulation is not 
in conflict with an act of Congress or a 
regulation adopted in pursuance of such 
an act. Sligh v. Kirkwood, supra, 
Standard Stock Food Co. v. Wright, 
225 U. S. 540. A siimlar act of the 


| Legislature of the State of Idaho was| 
held by the Supreme Court of that State | 


| to be a valid exercise of the police power 
of the State. Marshall et al. v. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture et al., 44 Idaho, 440, 
1258 Pac. 171. 


‘Promotion of Industry 
| Object of Statute 


The act was designed to promote the 
for general welfare of the industry, which, in 
*|turn would promote the general welfare 
, Of the State. It is alleged in the bill that | 
| potatoes: comprise the major agricultural 
crop of the State of Idaho, and that the 
estimated yield for the year 1930 will ap- 
of which} 
amount approximately one-third is pro- | 
|} duced in the region of the State in which | 


proximate 35,000 carloads, 


Armbrust Chain Co, 

Co. 
Re. 
Re. 


v. 
Decr:> for injunction Dee. 4, 1930, 
16611. (Se2 1416218.) 

17132, C, H. Land Jr., Semitrailer 


filed Dec. 4, 1980, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., 


tion, in that it abridges the privileges of 
plaintiffs in contracting for the sale of 
potatoes of a wholesome character, which 


grower direct to the consumer in lots| 


Providence Stock | 


plaintiff’s lands are located. It is alleged 
that the value of the total crop of : 
State for the year 1930 wll approximate — 
$25,000,000 and that the estimated 
of that portion of the total crop Pr0r 
duced by plaintiffs is $170,625. : 
In so far as the legislation affects pro- 
ducers who desire to market their product 
outside the State it concerns a field 
which Congress as yet has taken no 
action. Some years prior to the adoption 
of the act in question the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the interest 
of the general development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the Nation, had, 
among many similar actions, placed po- 
tatoes in several defined classifications. 
Where the producer so desired he 
could have his product inspected and 
classified by agents of that Department, 
There was, of course, no requirement 
lsuch classification, as Congress had 
|taken no action in the premises so far as 
interstate shipments are concerned. The 
matter is here referred to because it ap- 
pears that the classifications specified in 
the Idaho statute, except for one addi- 
tional grade, follow classifications 
adopted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


Destruction of 


Property Alleged 


The bill of complaint alleges “that by 
exempting sales by the ‘grower direct to 
the consumer in lots of less than carloads 
within the State’ from all requirements 
regarding grades and gradings, said act 
is made to and does apply solely to sales 
or shipments in interstate commerce.” 

It cannot, we think, be said that be- 
cause the act permits sales within the 
State in quantities less than carload lots 
without grading, that the act applies 
solely to shipments in interstate coms 
merce. So far as the act is concerned it 
applies to carload shipments whether 
intrastate or interstate. 

It is alleged in the complaint that to 
comply with the provisions of saiu act “to 
sort and grade potatoes, and weigh pota- 
toes of varying diameter, and in certain 
proportions as a condition precedent to 
sale, entails the purchase by potato grows 
ers of expensive grading machinery, the 
employment of extra labor, costs 
marking grades upon sacks, and is an 
arbitrary placing of potatoes in inferior 
grades, based solely upon diameter of 
said potatoes, comnelling the marking of 
containers designating a large percentage 
of potatoes as though of inferior quality, 
solely by reasons of diameter, resulting 
in the final designation of a large pers 
centage of potatoes, wholesome for do- 
mestic consumption and free from dis- 
ease or other imperfections, as ‘culls,’ 
thus branding such potatoes in the minds 
of the consuming public, in distant States, 
as unfit for human consumption, and to 
that extent rendering such potatoes 
| branded as ‘culls,’ worthless for shipping, 
thus destroying the property of plain- 
tiffs, and others similarly situated, with- 
out due compensation.” 


Claim of Discrimination 
Is Overruled 


It does not follow from the fact that an 
additional expense is imposed by the stat- 
ute upon the producer desiring to mar- 
ket his product without the State in 
order to comply with the provisions of 
the statute, that a burden is imposed by 
the State on interstate commerce in any 
true sense. - 

We are bound to assume that the | 
theory and purpose of the statute is that 
the requirements for grading were in- 
tended to promote the marketability of 
the product, and that the additional ini- 
tial expense imposed upon the producer 
would be reflected in a market price en- 
hanced by reason a compliance with the 
provisions of the statute. 

With respect to the classification of 
“culls,” it cannot, we think, be said that 
it follows from such a designated classi- 
ification that the same would brand “in 
the minds of the consuming public, in dis= 
tant States,” that such potatoes “were 
unfit for human consumption.” The fact 
that they may be sold at all upon the 
open market negatives any such idea; 
sides there is nothing in the act that does 
or could control the manner of retailing 
to the ultimate consumer. a 

It is contended the act is violative of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti-« 
tution “by creating an arbitrary discrimi-« 
nation or classification against the plaine 
tiffs, by reason of exempting from its 
operation protatoes grown and matured 
in sections of the State of Idaho other 
than the section in which plaintiffs ree 
side.” The act, however, makes no refer- 
| ence to different sections of the State. 
The fact that certain portions of the 
| State, by reason of soil, climate, or other 
conditions, are or may be more suitable 
to the growing of varieties of potatoes 
that mature earlier than varieties best 
suited for production in other sections, 
|does not necessayily create an arbitrary 
| classification, and this court cannot say 
that it does. It may be a matter of 
general knowledge that courts should 
take judicial notice of the fact that Vae 
rieties of potatoes which mature early in 
the season usually do not have the laste 
ing qualities of varieties which matur@ 
later. ‘ 

Other minor points have been raised 
against the conttitutionality of the state 
ute, but we think they are sufficiently 
answered by the views already expressed 
in this opinion. ; 

Order and decree affirmed. 


’ 


New Laboratory Permits 
Testing of Optical Lens 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘ 
optician is at a great disadvantage un- 
less provided with proper equipment 
surroundings, Freedom from vibration 
and from temperature changes in the 
laboratcry are essential. ; 

For more than 10 years the opticians 
at the Bureau of Standards have labored 
under a considerable handicap in prota 
ing the optical parts needed in the Bus 
reau’s research work. The optical § a 
has been situated in the industrial 
ing, a structure of factory type, sub 
to vibration, dust, and marked tempera= 
jture changes. For the most exa 
|work a room 24 feet long, 17 feet 


jand 12 feet high has been excavated 


Doc. 4567, Fruehauf Trailer Co. v. Highway |the eas’, end of the South Building. 


Trailer Co, 
T. M. 273514, T. M. 273515, White 
Refining Co., Petroleum products, 

| Mont. (Great Falls), Doc. 1815, 


Refining Co, v. White Star Oil Co. 
marks 
' 19380. 


held valid and infringed Nov, 29 


Star | 
BD, Be 
White Star 
Trade 


has involved some difficulties in cut 
through heavy brick and concrete i 
with the minimum disturbance to other 
work going on in the building, but w 
completed, the new room will provide 
Bureau with an excellent optical 


op an i 
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Ss 
i Serap Leather | 
Jpheld in Opinion . 


/ 


* ey 


; | 1918 Acts— 
Smmissioner of Customs 
“Also Sustains Duty on 
“Woolen Material Used to) 
Line Sleeping Robes 


Sears, Roebuck & Company Employes’ 
v. Commissioner. (C. C. A, 7.)—V U.S 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgatéd Jan. 2. 


Scrap leather imported from foreign | 
nations and used primarily as “waste”| 
in the manufacture of fertilizer is prop- | 
erly dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem, 

but such shipments employed as “one of 
the minor branches of the leather trade” | 
aré dutiable at 15 per cent ad valorem. | 
the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. 
Eble, ruled in an oponion just made) 
public. 

The opinion, approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Preasury, Andrew W. Mel- | 
lon, and forwarded to the Collector of 

* Customs at St. Albans, Vt., follows in 
full text: 


“iy: Reference is made to your letter| Chicago, Ill—The employes’ associa- 


Index and Digest . 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and. filed for reference. 


| Estates and trusts—Associations—Employes’ profit sharing pension fund—1916, 


The employes’ savings and profit sharing pension fund created by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. held to be taxable as an association and not as a strict trust.— 


- Daily, 3330, Jan. 3, 1931. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Fund of Corporation for Employes 
A Is Adjudged Taxable as Association 


Savings and Profit-sharing Pension Fund of Sears, Roe- 
buck Held Not to Be a Trust 


ee eee ee : : : Spe SY 

_ ‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, 
to invest the fund in company shares, 
so far as‘ practicable, yet there might be 
other investments determined upon by 
the trustees. However invested, the in- 
vestment of the fund was not merely a 
matter of a clerk writing or telephoning 
to a broker to buy a desired number of 
shares, but what, how much and when to 
buy were things that had to be deter- 
mined, not as a matter of guesswork, 
but by those who understood market con- 
ditions, the company’s business. condi- 
tions, and who had an intelligent view 
of the business future. 


. After those important matters were 
determined, or ag one of the factors in 
their determination, the means for pay- 
ing for the. purchases had to be found. 
The record shows that there were divi- 
dends of $600,000 in the four years in 
question that grew out of a plan started 
in 1916 without a dollar. In the years 
in question, $70,000 in interest was paid. 
All these things were done, and, under 
the plan, many more could have been 
and probably were done in those years. 

In dealing with the question as to 
whether the fund performed its func- 
tions under a mode of procedure similar 
to that of a corporation, respondent sug- 
gests, as important, that no shares of 
stock or certificates of interest were is-, 
sued. There are many kinds of corpora- 
tions, some for, and others not for, pe- 
cuniary profit, insurance companies, re- 
ligious corporations, etc. Some do not 
have stock or other certificates of in- 


Savings & Profit Sharing Pension Fund 





involved, * * *, What other form of 
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Tax Overassessment Decided Nebraska Taxés + 


In Favor of F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Total Is More Than $2,500,000, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue Announces; Adjustment Determined Also for 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 


Overassessments of income and profits| the profit derived from the sale of the 
taxes of more than $2,500,000 in favor} taxpayer’s capital stock which, investi- 
of the F. W. Woolworth Company of! gation discloses, was erroneously in- 
New York, over a 10-year period, were} cluded therein. Section 233(a), Revenue 
determined Jan, 2 by the Bureau of In-| Act of 1921; articles 541 and 543, Reg- 
ternal Revenue in a Treasury decision.| ulations 62. 
The Bureau at the same time determined} Nineteen 


r twenty-two, 
overassessments of income tax aggre-| credited; 


1923, $188,372.05, 


$384,975.91, 
credited; 


gating $950,721.35 in favor of the IIli-| $161,353.27, refunded; 1924, $121,394.47, | 


nois Central Railroad Co., of Chicago.|refunded; 1925, $210,139.65, refunded; 
The overassessments covered the pe-| 1926, $319,338.51, abated ($.02 not ad- 
riod 1917 to 1926, inclusiv¢, in the case/| justed). 
of the Woolworth Company. They were| F. W. Woolworth Company, New York. 
determined in two separate decisions, one | Overassessments of income and profits 
covering the period 1917 to 1921, and| taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
the other 1922 to 1926. Foreign taxes| payer are determined as follows: 1917, 
constituted the largest item. | $27,564.31; 1918, $430,467.40; 1919, $180,- 
The Illinois Central overassessments | 993.28; 1920, $158,265.62; 1921, $385,- 


| covered the period 1918 to 1922, inclu- | 237.50, 


sive. 


ext: year 1918 as determined in a prior audit 


me : Inventories: The revision of the valu- | 
The decisions are as follows, in full| ation of the closing inventory for the | 


Note Secured by 
Michigan Land 


Attorney -General of State - 
Holds Fact That Debt Was 
To Be Paid in Michigan Is 
Not Material 


State of- Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 2. 

A note secured by Michigan real es- 
tate but owned by a Nebraska resident 
jat the time of his death is subject to 
taxation, the Attorney General of Ne- 
braska has ruled. ’ 

“It appears that it is contended this 
jasset of the estate is not taxable in 
| this State because of a condition con 
tained in the mortgage that the indebted- 
|ness which it secures shall be paid in 
Michigan, and that all payments, taxes 
}and assessments of every kind shall be 
paid by the mortgagor,” the Attorney. 
General explained. “I do not agree with 
| this contention,” he said. 


of Sept. 30, 1930, relative to the classifi- 
cation of sérap leather. i 
“You state that your office advisorily 
classified a shipment of such leather as 
waste not specially provided for at 10 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1555 of the Tariff Act of 1930, while the | 
Néw York appraiser returned it under} 


tion formed by Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany was entitled to be taxed as an as- 


sociation rather than as a strict trust, | 


the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit ho- held. 


Under the Federal law, an association | 


is taxable as a ¢ rporation, while a strict 
trust is subject to the normal tax «nd 


paragraph 1580 (b) at 15 per cent ad}surtax imposed upon individuals. 


valorem, as ‘all other leather, rough, 
partiy tinished, finished, or curried, not 
specially provided for.’ You state that 
further inquiry into the question indi- 
cates that the chief use of scrap leather 
is “in the manuiacture of feriilizers and 
sug.est that an investigation be made to 
dev2:mine deiinitely its proper classifi- 
caiion. You submit a composite sample 
©. snipments of scrap leather entered at 
your port since the new ‘rariff Act be- 
came effective. 
Uses of Scrap Leather , 

“This matter has been reierred to the 
Appraiser of Merchandise at New York, 
wiv states that after an investigation 
made in the trade he has found that 
scrap leather is dealt in in considerable} 
quantities and may be considered as one 
ox* tne minor branches of the leather 
traae; that the size of the scrap varies 
consicerably, some of them being goodly 
sized pieces which are sorted and used to 
manu.acture cheap pocketbooks, book- 
binding ends, pocket knife cases, comb 
cases, etc., and washers suitable for the 
plumbing industry. The appraiser states 
tha: scrap leather is also ground up and 
used for making leatherboard and that 
the amount utilized for fertilizers is only 
approximately 2 per cent of the scrap 
leather industry. 

“he appraiser, accordingly, adheres 
to ‘tae opinion that the merchandise is 
prop-riy classified under paragraph 1530 
(b? (7) at the rate of 15 per cent ad 
Vaio:.cm. ° q 

“he Bureau approves the practice of 
returning under this provision of law) 
pieces of leather of the kind described 
therein; provided they are still suitable| 
for the uses to which leather is ordi-| 
narily put; otherwise they would be duti-| 
able as waste, not specially provided for, | 
at the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem | 
under paragraph 1555 of the Tariff Act.” ! 

Duty on Woolen Fabrics 


Woolen fabrics used as linings for 
eiderdown sleeping robes are properly 
dutiable at 50 per cent ad valorem under 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, un- 
der a ruling of the Commissioner oi Cus- 
toms, F. X. A. Eble, made public Dec. 31. 
The ruling, contained in a letter to the 

oliector of Customs at Ogdensburg, 
£ Y., follows in full text: 

“Sir: The Bureau refers to your letter 
of Sept. 26, 1930, requesting a ruling as 
to the proper tariff classification of 
merc iandise described as kersey linings 
for eiderdown sleeping roves. You state 
that these linings have been imported 
through your port for several years in 
the condition represented by the sample 
forwarded by you, and were assessed 
with duty, under paragraph 1120 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, at the rate of 50 per 
cent ad valorem as manufactures of wool 
not specially provided for, which para- 
gravh corresponds to paragraph 1120 
of the present Tariff Act. 

“You further state that you are ad- 
vised that similar merchandise, if_im- 
ported through the port of New York, 
would be classified under the provision 
in paragraph 1111 for blankets and sim- 
jlar articles, finished or unfinished. 

“It appears from an inspection of the 
sampie that the lining is a woolen fabric 
approximately seven feet in length, two 
oblong pieces of the same material be- 
ing sewn one on each side of the fabire 
and another oblong piece at one end 
which is designed to be used as the head 
piece. It further appears that the ar- 
ticle is used as the lining of the sleep- 
ing robe, the outer covering of the robe 
being made of duck cloth. 

“In view of the foregoing, the Bureau 
is ef the opinion that the lining is merely 
material in the manufacture of a com- 
pleted sleeping robe and as it appears 
that wool is the element of chief value 
in the lining, the Bureau concurs in the 
practice at your port ef assessing duty 
thereon as a manufacture of wool, under 
pafagraph 1120 of the present Tariff 
Act at the rate of 50*per cent ad va- 
lorem.” vs 

Appeal from the decision of the United 
States Customs Court as to the value 
of mica shipped from France on a con- 
signment form of invoice, was author- 
ized in the name of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on Dec. 31 by the Commis- 
sioner of Customs F, X. A. Eble. 

In a letter to the Assistant Attorney 
General at New York. Commissioner 
Eble declared that the filing of an ap- 
plication with the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals for re- 
view of the decision is approved by Sec- 
retary Mellon. The letter follows in full 
text: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of Nov. 24, 1930, in which attention is 
invited to the decision of the United 
States Customs Court of Sept. 27, 1930, 
in the case of the United States v. Ala- 
tary Mica Co. (Reappraisement 54921-A) 
involving’ the market value of mica 
shipped from France on a consignment 
form of invoice. 

In view of the recommendation made, 

our action in filing in the name of the 

ecretary of the Treasury an applica- 
tion with the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals for review of 
the decision mentioned is hereby ap.- 
proved. 


License Tax Unnecessary 


To Sell Goods of Estate 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Jan, 2. 
An administrator of an estate is not 
required to pay a license tax for the sale | 


» ef goods of the estate under an order of 


the probate court, the Alabama Attor- 
ney General’s office has ruled. 


The profit sharing pension fund set up 
by the company operated in the same 
manner a corporation, the opinion 
ruled. . 


as 


Sears, RorpucK & COMPANY EMPLOYES’ 
Savincs & PrRoFrit SHARING 
PENSION FUND 
Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit 
No. 4352 
On petition for review of decision of 

Board of Tax Appeals. 

Before ALSCHULER and Pace, Circuit 
Judges, and LINDLEY, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 20, 1939 
Opinion by Pace, Circuit Judge.—This 
is a petition Sor review of the decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, confirming re- 
spondents’ assessment against petitioner 
for income taxes for the years 1917, 1918, 

1919 and 1920. 

The taxes were assessed on the theory 
that petitioner is a trvst, taxable under 
the provisions of section 2(b) of 
Revenue Act of 1916 (39 U. S. Stats. L., 
p. 757) and Section 219 of the Act of 
1918 (40 U. S. Stats. L., p. 1071), and not 
an association within the provisions of 
Section 10 of the Act of 1916 (39 U.S. 
Stats. L., p. 765). 

The resolution and plan, set out in the 
margin*, show the facts. 

The Government’s argument that peti- 
tioner is not an association is based 
upon the assumption: (a) that it was not 
engaged in business; and (b) that it did 
not perform its functions under a mode 
of procedure similar to that of a cor- 
poration. 

Degree of Participation 
By Employes Shown 
Hecht v. Malley, 265. U. S. 


144, is 


cited by the Government as authority for | 


the proposition that the doing of busi- 
ness in a quasi-corporate form is the 
ultimate test of an association. No such 
test is laid down in that case. On the 
contrary, the court said, after pointing 
out many definitions of the word “asso- 
ciation” (p. 157): 

“We think the word ‘association’ as 
used in the act clearly inc'udes ‘Massa- 
chusetts Trusts’ such as those herein 

* Resolved, That the plan of employes’ 
saving and profit shar fund, as set forth 
in the announcement ated July 1, 1916, 
signed by Julius Rosenwald, as president, 
and Albert H. Loeb, as vice-president, be, 
and the same is hereby in all respects con- 
firmed, ratified and approved, and the offi- 
cers of the company are hereby expressly 
authorized to credit to such fund the share 
of the profits of the company, as in said 
plan specified from time to time, and in 
general to carry into effect the 
provisions .f said plan. 

Resolved Further, That Julius Kosenwald, 
Albert H. Loeb, O. C. Doering, John H. Mul- 
len, and Mrs. A. Rudd Brooker, are hereby 
selected and elected as the trustees of the 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s Employes’ Saving 
and Profit Sharing Fund, to hold office as 
such trustees until further action of the 
board, and subject to removal at any time 
by further action. 

The plan mentioned in and adopted by 
said resolution, is 

ARTICLE I 


Purpose 


as follows: 


In order that employes may share in the 
profits of this bus.iness, and to encourage 
the habit of savir the Company has de- 
cided to contribute annually a sum equal to 
5 per cent of its net earnings 
duction of dividends to stockholders), as 
shown by the annual audit of its books, to 
the fund known as Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
Employes’ Savings and Profit Sharing Pen- 
sion Fund. 

It is intended that this plan shall fur- 
nish to those who-remain in the employ of 
the Company until they reach the age when 
they retire from active s¢ 4 sum suffi- 
cient for them re 
that even those who achieve a long service 
record, but who may not remain with the 
Company all of their business life, will have 
accumulated a substantial sum. This Sav- 
ings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund will 
enable an employe to ) 
himself after the close of his active busi- 
ness career or, in case of his death, for his 
family. 


rvice, ¢ 


to provide 


ARTICLE II 
Eligibility 
Sec. 1. Participation will be entirely vol- 
untary. 
Sec. 2. Every employe of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., regardless of will, after 
three years of service, be eligible to par- 
ticipate in this fund, so long as he remains 
an employe. 


position, 


ARTICLE III 
Contributions to the I’und 
Sec. 1. An employe in order to participate 
must deposit in the fund 5 per cent of his 
salary. The Company will contribute a 
sum equal to 5 per cent of its net earnings 
(without deduction for dividends paid stock- 
holders) as shown by the annual audit of 
its books 
Sec. 2. No employe may deposit more 
than 5 per cent of his salary, and ifi no case 
more than $150 per annum; this limit being 
deemec advisable so that the higher sal- 
aried employes may not too largely partici- 
pate in the fund. 
ARTICLE IV 
Participation in the Profits 
Sec. 1. The contributions of the Com- 
pany will be made annually as soon after 
the first of each year as an audit of the 
books will permit, and will be credited pro 
rate to participating employees in the pro- 
portion which the amount deposited by each 
employe during the preceding year for 
which the Company has | ontributed bears 
to the total amount deposited by all em- 
ployes. during such year 
ARTICLE \V 
Withdrawal 
Sec. 1. A depositor who has comp 
years of service will be entitled a 


the | 


terms and | 


(without de- | 


secure an income for} 


| ‘associations,’ if any, it includes, we need 
not, and do not, determine.” 

In Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S 
103, the court said (p. 171): 

“*Business’ is a very comprehensive 
term and embraces everything about 
which a person can be employed. Black’s 
Law. Dict. 158, citing People v. Commis- 


sioners of Taxes, 23 N. Y. 242, 244.} 


‘That which occupies the time, attention 
and labor of men for the purpose of a 
livelihood or profit.’. Bouvier’s Law Dic- 
tionary, Vol. I, p. 273.” 

The plan, above set out, 


was pre- 


sented by Sears, Roebuck & Company | 


(called Company) to its employes in 
1916, and : 
gether, as necessary parties to carry it 
out: (1) The company; (2) every em- 
ploye in service three years who elected 
to contribute to the fund; and (3) five 
trustees, to administer the affairs of the 
fund. The company’s active connection 
consisted in,the selection of the trustees 
and the annual contribution of.a sum of 
money, as provided in the agreement. 
~The active participation of the em- 


ployes consisted in the signing of the, 


applications accepting the plan; con- 
tributions by each participating employe 
of 5 per cent of his wages; 
upon proposed changes in the plan. The 
trustees had the management of the 


fund, and were empowered, subject to) 


the approval of the depositors, to amend 
the plan, and had the right to adopt rules 
to carry out its purpose. 
the trustees, and the employes 
necessarily 
tablish and carry out the plan, and, so 
long as the fund continues, they must 
continue to be so associated. 


Purposes of 
Plan Stated 

The purpose of the plan is two-fold: 
(1) To put the employes in position to 
share in the profits of thé business of 
the company; and (2) to encourage habits 


were 


‘ 


of saving among the large number of | 
employes, to the end (a) that those who} 


remain with the company until the re- 
tiring age may have a competency; and 
(b)' that those who do not remain until 
the retiring age may accumulate a sub- 
stantial sum. 


The things necessary to be done after | 


the parties were brought into the associ- 
ation were numerous. The contributions 
of each had to be determined. An ac- 
count had to be opened and kept with 
each contributor. 


to be ascertained and provisions for set- 
tlement made. A loan business with the 
depositing employes was a part of the 
lan. a 
While the plan expresses the intention 





' + = = 
draw all money and securities credited to 


his account, including the comvany’s con- 
tributions, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. A depositor who has not completed 
*ten years of will be entitled to 
withdraw only the amount he has deposited 
in cash, plus interest at 5 per cent per an- 
/num, compounded semiannually, and no 
'miore; except in the case of a woman de- 


service 


be entitled to her full share in the fund 
in money and securities credited to her ac- 
count, including the portion contributed by 
the company; and except in the case of the 
death of a depositor while in the service of 
the company, 
such beneficiaries as he may designate, will 
be entitled to the full amount credited, in 
money and securities, including the con- 
tributions of the company, as hereinafter 
' provided. 

Sec. 3. A depositor shall withdraw upon 
ceasing to be an employe of the company, 
or upon failing to regularly make his 
deposit. 

Sec. 4. A depositor who once withdraws 
cannot reenter the fund. 

Sec. 5. In any case of withdrawals where 
a depositor is entitled to share in the con- 


tributions of the company, he wil] receive | 


either (a) the full amount of his credit, as 
shown by the accounting for the preceding 
year, plus interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, and plus such sums as the de- 
positor may have deposited since Dee. 31 of 
the preceding year, with interest at 5 per 
cent per annum, or (b) his full pro rata 
share of the securities and uninvested mon- 
eys of the fund, at the option of the 
trustees. 

Sec. 6. Loans will be made to depositors 


in cases of actual necessity and when in the | 
opinion of the trustees the circumstances | 


warrant it. 
ARTICLE VI 
Management 
Sec. 1. The fund will be handled, en- 
trusted, and invested under the direction of 
a board of five trustees, to be selected by 
the board of directors of the company, three 
to be officers or directors and two employes 
(not officers or directors) of Sears, Roe- 


| buck and Co. 


, Sec, 2. It is intended that so far as prac- 
| ticable and advisable the fund will be in- 
| vested in shares of stock of Sears, Roebuck 
jand Co. to the end that the depositor may, 
|}in the largest measure possible, share in 
| the earnings of the company. 
|! See. 8. The board of trustees may, from 
| time to time, adopt rules to carry out the 
| purposes of this plan, and may adopt amend- 
ments to the plan; but no change shall be 
|}made in the plan as above entitled unless 
the same is ratified by the vote of a ma- 
| jority of the depositors. All questions of 
| interpretation of this plan, or amendments 
| thereto, or the rules pertaining thereto or 
| relating to any matter of accounting, values, 
| profits, or any other matters or differences 
| which may arise shall be determined solely 
|by the board of trustees, and the decision 
lof the soard shall be final and conclusive 
| upon all concerned. 
ARTICLE VII 
| Discontinuance 
Sec. 1. The fund may be discontinued at 
jany time by announcement of the company, 
}made at least six months before its final 
yearly contribution. After such announce- 
me:t no new depositors will be eligible to 
join, and upon the payment into the fund 
such final contribution, the 
, all Pr 


under it were brought to-| 


and voting | 


terest. 


Different Forms of 
Organizations Described 


In some, the certificate is evidence of 
the number of shares owned and paid 
for; in others, such as loan and home- 
stead associations in Illinois, the certifi- 
| cate is evidence of the number of shares 
to be paid for. In incorporated clubs 
|and religious organizations there are} 
}usually not issued any certificates or 
|other evidence of membership. In loan 
associations, under Illinois laws, the 
member’s interest is not shown by his 
certificate, but is shown upon the books 
| of the association where payments, earn-| 
| ings, fines, etc., are credited to each mem-| 
j ber, which is very much like what was | 
|} done by this fund in keeping accounts 
| with its contributors. 


There are certain basic things that en- 
| ter into the formation of all corporations: 
|(1) A charter; (2) by-laws or rules; 
| (3) members, who associate themselves | 
together; (4) a governing board. In| 
this fund, the plan was its charter. The 
right given the trustees to “from time} 
to time, adopt rules to carry out the| 
purposes of this plan,” was the right! 
to make by-laws. 


The right given boards of directors is| 








|the other years, were inadequate. 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


F. W. Woolworth Company, New 
York. Overas:essments of income taxes | 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined | 
as follows: 1922, $384,975.91; 1923,) 
$349,725.32; 1924, $121,394.47; 1925,! 
$210,139.65; 1926, $319,338.53. 

Foreign taxes: The amount of $310,- 
182.87 included in the above overas- 
sessments for the years 1922 and 1923, | 
and the entire overassessment: for the| 
years 1924 to 1926, inclusive, amounting | 


ito $650,872.65, are caused by the allow- | 
lance of increased credits against the 


adjusted tax liab‘lities for these years | 
for the amounts of taxes paid to foreign 
countries, since after extensive field in- 
vestigations of the taxpayer’s account- 
ing records and a careful consideration | 
of the substantiating data filed in con-| 
nection therewith, it is determined that) 
the allowance made in a prior audit of} 
the case for the year 1924, and _ the) 
amounts claimed in the returns filed a 

a: | 
made accordingly. Section 


vision is 


|239(a) and (e), Revenue Acts of 1921, 


1924 and 1926; articles 611 
Regulations 62, 65 and 69. 
Depreciation: Of the above overas- 
sessments for the years 1922 and 1923, | 
the amount of $164,593.16 results from} 
the allowance of additional ‘eductions | 


and 612, 


| closing. 


nothing more than the right to make|for the depreciation of physical assets, 


| forming the basis of a deficiency assess- 
/ment of taxes, and the reported valua- 
tions of the opening and the closing in- 
ventories for the year 1921, results in 
$589,234.28 of the overassessments for 
these years, since after a thorough field 
examination of the taxpayer’s books of 


| accounts and records and a careful con- 


sideration in the Bureau of all of the 
relevant facts, it is concluded that the 
closing inventory for the year 1918 used 
in the prior audit was cvervalued, while 


the opening and the closing inventories | 


for the year 1921 were understated, and 
that the understatement of the opening 
inventory was in excess of that of the 


accordingly. 
of 1918, articles 1582 to 1584, inclusive, 
Regulations 45, as amended by Treasury 
Decision 3296 (C. B. I-1, 40). 

Foreign taxes: The amount of $17,- 
600.07 included in the overassessment for 
the year 1917 and the amount of $435,- 
824.10 included in the overassessments 
for the years 1918 to 1921, inclusive are 


| caused, respectively, by the allowance! 


of a deduction from the gross income for 
the year 1917, and the allowance of: in- 
creased credits against the adjusted tax 
liabilities in the later years, for 


ords and a careful consideration of the 


Revaluations have been made) 
Section 203, Revenue Act| 


the | 
amounts of taxes paid to foreign coun- | 
tries, since after a complete field investi- | 
gation of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- | 


“In my opinion the notes which be- 
jlonged to one who was a resident of 
| this State at the time of his death are 
|taxable here even though they are se- 
|cured by a mortgage on Michigan real 
}estate and are taxable under the ae 





| of the mortgage in that State and 4 
| payable under the terms of the mort- 
| gage by the mortgagor. 

“A mortgagee can not by contract with 
|a party in another State bar this State 
from collecting tax upon personal prop- 
| erty owned by him here so long as he is 
a resident of this State. 

“It is conceivable that his personal 
representatives may have a right of ac- 
tion sgainst the mortgagor for taxes 
they are required to pay upon the mort- 
|gage indebtedness here, but that does 
|not bar this State from collecting the 
| tax in my opinion.” 


caused by the allowance of an additional 
deduction for interest paid, since a field 
investigation discloses that the deduction 
pom ge was understated on the return 

ed. 
of 1921; articles 121 and 561, Regula- 
tions 62, 

Credited, 1917, $27,564.31; 1918, $430,- 
467.40; 1919, $180,995.28; abated, 1920, 
$158,265.62; credited, 1921, $385,237.50. 

Illinois Central Railroad 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., Chicago, 
Til. Overassessments of income tax in 


Section 234 (a) (2), Revenue Act . 


The company, | 


associated together to es-; 


As employes were con- | 
tinually dropping out, their rights had| 


positor who, after five years’ service leaves | 
to become married, in which case she will 


| governing rules. Whether in this case| 
| the trustees adopted rules does not ap-| 
pear, but there were many acts to be| 
; done that naturally would call for a pre-| 
siding officer, a secretary, and a treas-| 
urer. 

The employes, by the plan, were given | 
the right to approve or disapprove | 
amendments to the plan, but their rights | 
were carefully defined in the plan, and | 
, their participation therein was wholly 
optional with every individual, and they 
might approve the plan and go in, or 
disapprove it and stay out. If they had | 
|not approved the plan, it would never) 
have become operative. 

Two of the trustees are always taken | 
from the employes, who are not directors | 
or officers of the company. Whether | 
those ‘trustees chosen from the officers | 
and directors are contributors does not; 
appear, tut it seems probable that they | 
are. If so, the contributors are in al- 
most absolute control. However that 
may be, in the conduct of its affairs, 
the general practice is that followed by | 
corporations. 

The plan here involved did not give; 
money upon which the trustees were to 
collect the interest and distribute it to 
named beneficiaries. There was no fund | 
| at the start but only a promise by the 
company tq contribute what might be | 
| much or little on condition that the em- 
| Ployes would contribute a fixed percent- | 
| age of their earnings. 
| The plan did not contemplate put- 
| ting those contributions on deposit 
;or even at interest, but it was! 
}intended that company stock should 
| be purchased or other investments made. | 
| A study of all the purposes of the) 
| plan discloses that its objects have been 
|and can only be gained through the use 
| of much skill, ability and sound business | 
judgment. 
We are of opinion that the fund should | 
| not have been taxed as a strict trust, but | 
that it was an association and taxable | 
as such, 

The order is reversed. | 


7-H 





| 
| 








in which case his estate, or | 


| duction of the 


since after .a thorough field examination 
of the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records, it is determined that the | 
amounts claimed in the returns filed | 
were inadequate. Section 234(a) (7),| 
Revenue Act of 1921; articles 161 and 
561, Regulations 62. 

Inventory: The revision of the re- 
ported valuation of the opening inven- 
tory for the year 1922 causes $163,- 
910.90 of the overassessment ‘for this 
year, since after a careful field inves-| 
tigation of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
counts and records, and a comprehensive 
review in the Bureau, it is determined 
that the reported valuation was under- 
stated. Revision is made accordingly,| 
and the valuation used in the present 
audit is the same as that used in the) 
determination of the tax liability for 
the prior year. Section 203, Revenue Act 
of 1921; articles 1582 to 1584, inclusive, 
Regulations 62. 

Miscellaneous: The amount of $69,-) 
270.25 included in the overassessment | 
for the year 1923, is caused by the re-| 
reported gross income} 
for the erroneous overstatement of the 
amount of dividends received from for-| 
eign sources. Section 233(a), Revenue 
Act of 1921; article 541, Regulations 62. | 

The allowance of additional deductions | 
for the amortization of the valuations 
of certain leaseholds as at the basic 
dates, results in $24,709.63 of the over- 


| assessments for the years 1922 and 1923, 


since after a careful field examination | 
of the taxpayer’s accounting records and 
conferences held in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the deductions claimed | 
in the returns filed were inadequate. 
Section 234(a) (1), Revenue Act of 1921; 
articles 109 and 561, Regulations 62; 
Treasury Decision 3760 (C. B, IV-2, 154). 
Meade Cycle Company v. Commissioner, 
10 B. T. A. 887; Henrici v. Reinecke (3 
Fed. (2d) 34). 

The balance of the overassessment for | 
the year 1923, amounting to $2,034.42 
is due to the elimination from the re- 
ported gross income of the amount of} 


| Act of 1921. 


Calendar of the 


Court of Claims of the United States 


| THE January calendars of the Court of Claims of the United States have | 


|nounced the calendar of the court for i 
| The trial calendar follows: 


K-308. Henry J. Myers, executor. 
J-374. Euphemia Van 
executrix of Sir Joseph White Todd, bar- 
onet, deceased. 
H-14. Bowring & Company. 
J-580. Lewis A, Crossett Company. | 
2. Royal Holland Lloyd, Ine. 
Martin M. Philipsborn. 
Robert Esnault-Pelterie. 
Albert Hoffman, surviving exec- 
etc. (Calendared by court.) 
. James L. White. 
H-57. Flensburger Dampfercompagnie. 
H-133. National Fire Insurance Company. 
H-320. Tillet S. Daniel. (On remand.) 
H-397. The W. M. Dutton & Sons Com- 
pany. 


J-62. Madeira Yosemite Big Tree Auto Co, 
and Yosemite Stage & Turnpike Co. 

J-119. Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 





pany. 


pany. 

K-264. George S. Gillespie. 

K-433. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company. 

K-543. William E. Findeisen. 

L-193. Beverly E. Carter. 

D-128,. Herbert Lasher. 

E-612. John M. 
Fletcher Jr., as receivers 
Fletcher Co. (Remanded for further argu- 
ment.) 

H-74. Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. 

Cong. 17336. William Wrigley Jr. Co. 

J-584. Southern California Box Company. 

F-368. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. 


Federal Tax Cases in 
the Supreme Court 


No. 617. Duke Power Company, formerly 
Southern Power Co. v. Burnet. Certiorari 
to the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit which held against the tax- 
payer and ruled that the 
member of a group of affiliated corpora- 
tions in filing a separate return of its in- 
come precluded all or any of the other 
prporations affiliates se e meaning of 


| 5-669, 


just been made available by the clerk’s office. 


K-13, Factors & Finance Co., Inc. 
K-69. Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. | 


Rensselaer Todd, | 


J-35. Gilbert H. Pearsall. 
K-148, The Texas & Pacific Railway Com- | 


K-158. American Railway Express Com- | 


Enright and Andrew) 
of W. & et 


action of one} 


me Act of 1921) 


_ The clerk’s office also an- 
ts first session of the month of Jan. 5. 


+ 


E-619. Lincoln Realty Company. 
}endared by court.) 

K-64. Richard H. McCann et al. 
dared by court.) 

H-335. Elliott H. Gage. 
| court.) 
| K-87. Bulger Block Coal Company. (Cal- 
endared by court.) 

H-494. Crawford Mfg. Co. 
by court.) 

H-561. Columbia Axle Company. 
endared by court.) 

J-125. William Harris & Company. (Cal- 
endared by court.) 

J-139. Thomas Auto Top Company. 
endared by court.) 
| J-389. Bryant & Detweiler Company. 
(Calendared by court.) | 

J-597. Continental Tie & Lumber Com-| 
pany. (Calendared by court.) 

H-334. Sallie Jeffries. , (Calendared by | 
court.) 

H-336. H. N. Old. (Calendared by court.) | 

J-548. Swayne Edward Palmer. (Calen- | 
dared by court.) | 

K-250. Bernard by | 
court.) et 

K-282, by | 
court.) | 

by| 


(Cal- 
(Calen- | 
(Calendared by 


(Calendared | 


(Cal- 


(Cal. | 


Smith. (Calendared 


Jack Grossman, (Calendared 
| E-154, 
court.) 
| E-360, 
court.) 

E-374, 
court.) 

E-385. 
court.) 
| E-446. 
court.) 
| E-453, 
| court.) 
| D-503. Charles Algernon Parsons et 
(Calendared by court.) 
| H-279. Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. | 
(Calendared by court.) 
| E-260. Acme Operating 
(Calendared by court.) 
William R. White. 
| K-89. Johnson & Higgins. 

J-87. Irving Trust Co., successor to Irving 
National Bank, ete, 

K-531. J. T. Talbert. 

K-530. Nathan C, Robey, 

The law calendar follows: 

H-376. Ship Construction Trading Co. | 
| (Plaintiff's motion for reconsideration of 
demurrer to counterclaim.) 

L-252, The National Surety Company. (De- 
murrer.) 


L-203. Knollwood Club, 


James V. Martin. (Calendared 


James V. Martin. (Calendared by} 


by 
by 


by 


James Martin. (Calendared 


James 


Martin. (Calendared 


V. 
‘ 
y. 


} 
James (Calendared 


Martin. 


James V. Martin, (Calendared by | 


al. | 


Corporation. 


(On remand.) 





(Demurrer,) 


' 


4 


| tors. 


| substantiating data filed in connection 
| therewith, it is determined that the al- 


lowances made in a prior audit, forming | 
the bases of assessments of deficiencies | 


in taxes and interest for the years 1917 


to 1920, inclusive; and that the amount | 
of the credit claimed on the return filed | 


for the year 1921, were inadequate. Re- 
vision is made accordingly. Section 12 
(a), Fourth, Revenue Act of 1916, as 
amended by section 1207, Revenue Act of 
1917, 238 (a) and 240 (c), Revenue Act 


|of 1918 and 238 (a) and (e), Revenue 
Articles 191, Regulations | 


Act of 1921. 
33 (Revised), 611 and 636, Regulations 
45, and 611 and 612, Regulations 62. 
Amortization: 
390.95 included in the above overassess- 
ments is. caused by the allowance of ad- 


ditional deductions for the amortization | 


of the valuations of certain leaseholds 
as at the basic dates, since after a care- 


|ful field examination of the taxpayer’s| ’ Phe amount of ‘$5,100.79 of ‘the sitet 


books of accounts and records, and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that the allowances made in a 
prior audit of the case for the years 
1917 to 1920, and the deduction claimed 
in the return filed for the year 1921 
computed on the valuations established, 
were inadequate. Sections 12(a) First, 
Revenue Act of 1916; and 234(a) (1), 


’ 


Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921; articles | 


129, Regulations 33 (Revised): 109 and 
561, Regulations 45 and 62. Treasury 
Decision 3760 (C. B. IV-2, 154); Meade 
Cycle Company v. Commissioner. 10 B. 
T. A. 887; Henrici v. Reinecke (3 Fed. 
(2d) 34). 

Depreciation: Of the above overas- 
sessment for the year 1921, the amount 
of $49,164.22 results from the allowance 


| of an additional deduction for the depre- 


ciation of physical assets, since after a 
thorough field investigation of the tax- 
payer’s accounting records, it is deter- 
mined that the amount claimed in the 
return filed for the year 1921 was less 
than the reasonable deduction to which 
the taxpayer is entitled under the pro- 
visions of section 234 (a) (7), Revenue 
ingly. Articles 161 and 561, Regula- 
tions 62. 

Miscellaneous: Restorations to the pre- 


| viously determined invested capitals for 


the years 1917 to 1919, inclusive, cf the 
amount of the Mar, 1, 1913, depreciated 
valuation of a certain leasehold, in ex- 


|}cess of the valuation used in a prior 


audit of the case; and the amount of an 
adjustment representing the overstate- 
ments of the deductions for the prora- 
tion of Federal taxes fr prior years, re- 


sult in $10,474.29 and $9,579.75, respec- | 
| tively, of the overassessments for these 


years. The leasehc'd valuation is de- 


| termined only after a thorough field ex- | 


amination of the taxpayer’s accounting 


|records, and a careful consideration in 
| the’ Bureau of all 
Sections 326 (a), Revenue Act of | 


of the relevant fac- 


1918, and 1207, Revenue Act of 1926. 
Articles 836, as amended by Treasury 
Decision 8752 (C. BR. IV-2, 232), 838, £39 
and 845, Regulations 45. .Meade Cycle 


Company ‘v. Commissioner, supra; Hen- | 


rici v. Reinecke, supra; Appeal of Rus- 
sell Wheel and Foundry Company, 3 
T. A. 1168. 

Of the overassessment for the year 
1920, the amount of $5,171.64 is due to 


the remission of interest asserted at the | 


time a prior deficiency in tax was as- 
sessed, since the determination of the 
present overassessment causes a pro- 
portionate reduction in the interest. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
the year 1921 amounting to $118.81 is 
sete staiicanintititiandatitadeieii caste sieeistiniatatindan ts 


L-371. Susan Sarfders Cook. (Defendant's 
motion to dismiss for want of jurisdiction.) 


K-377. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- | 
(Demurrer tv amended | 


pany of New York. 
petition.) 
L-422. George B. Gibbons & Co. 
murrer.) 
L-416. M. A. Long Company. 
L-262. The Seminole’ Nation. 
ant’s motion to dismiss.) 
L-263. The Creek Nation. 
motion te dismiss.) 


(Demurrer.) 
(Defend- 


(Defendant’s 


Calendars for Jan. 5: : 
Rule to show cause: L-27, Madeira Em- 


| broidery Co. / 


Call of the law calendar. Call of the 
trial calendar, 

Law calendar for the day: H-376, Ship 
Construction Trading Co.; L-252, The Na- 
tional Surety Co.; L-203, Knollwood Club; 
K-377, The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York; L-416, M. A. Long Co.; L-262, 
The Seminole Nation; L-263, The Creek 
Nation. 

Trial calendar for the day: H-57, Flens- 
burger Dampfercompagnie; K-308. Henry J 
Myers, extr.; J-374, Euphemia Van Rens- 
selaer Todd, executrix of Sir Joseph White 
Todd, baronet, deceased; H-239, Martin M, 
Philipsborn, 


The amount of $65,-| 


Revision is made accor... | 


(De- | 


‘|posed deficiency for the year 1928) 





as follows: 
197.58; 
956.23. 

Federal compensation: Reductions of 
the reported gross incomes for the years 
1920 and 1921 representing amounts 
claimed by the taxpayer from the Fed- 
eral Government for the six months’ 
guarantee period immediately following 
its release from Federal control by the 
excess of the amounts of such accruals 
over the amount of the actual settle- 
ment made by the Government causes 
| $115,445.03 of the overassessments, since 
the taxpayer reported its income on the 
accrual basis and accepted the provisions 
{of section 209, Transportation Act’ of 
| 1920. Sections 233(a), Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921; articles 541, Regula- 


1918, $87,030.34; 1920, $121,- 
1921, $244,537.20; 1922,’ $497,- 


tions 45 and 62; S. M. 2970 (C. B. IV- . 


LS. are. 


| assessments for the years 1920-and 1921 
|is caused by the exclusion from the re- 
| ported incomes of the amounts of the 
| accruals for compensation for the use of 
| the taxpayer’s properties pursuant to the 
| Federal Control Act of Mar. 21, 1918, in 
}excess of the correct amount certified 
| by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the final certification. S. M. 4171 
(C. B. IV-2, 147). 

The exclusion from the reported in- 
|comes for the years 1920 and 1921 of 
;certain amounts representing additional 
|compensation granted the taxpayer by 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission, since it is determined that such 
; amounts did not accrue during these tax- 
| able years, causes $25,335.49 of the over- 
| assessments. L. O. 1086 (C. B. I-1, 87). 
| Taxes: The allowance of additional 
|; deductions in the years 1920 and 1921 
|for accrued taxes causes $112,203.87 of 
| the overassessments since it is deter- 
mined that the deductions claimed in the 
|tax returns were erroneously under- 
stated. Sections 234 (a) (3), Revenue 
| Acts of 1918 and 1921; articles 131 and 
| 561, Regulations 45 and 62. 

Depreciation: Of the overassessments 
|for the years 1918 and 1920 the amount 
|of $76,300.90 is caused by the allow. 
j|ance of additional deductions for depre- 
|clation, since it is determined that the 
| deduction allowed in a prior audit for 
‘in the tax return for the year 1920 are 
|inadequate and less than the reasonable 
allowances to which the taxpayer is en- 
titled under the provisions of section 
234(a) (7), Revenue Act of 1918. Are 
ticles 161 and 561, Regulations 45. 

Interest and Bond Discount: Adjust- 
|ments of income and expense accounts 
to reflect the proper accruals for fatahe 


|of bond discount causes $75,580.37 of 
the overassessments for the years 1918, 
1920, and 1921. Sections 233(a) and 
234(a) (2), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921; articles 22. 23, 52. 111, 121, 544, 
and 561, Regulations 45, and 22, 23, 51, 
111, 121, 545, and 561, Regulations 62. 

Expense: The allowance of additional 
deductions for certain ordinary and 
necessary business experses incurred 
during the taxable years 1920 and 1921 
and erroneously omitted from the tax 
returns causes $38,310.51 of the overe 
assessments. Section 234(a) (1), Revee 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921; articles 101, 
see 111, and 561, Regulations 45 and 

Miscellaneous: Of the overassessments 
$3,089.32 results from the exclusion from 
the taxable income for the year 1918 of 
contributions received for the construc- 
tion of spur tracks (Great Northern Rail- 
| way Company v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. 
A. 225); the amount of $1,199.40 is 
caused by the elimination of the incomes 
|of several subsidiary corporations which 
are not affiliated within the purview of 
section 240, Revenue Act of 1918; and 
| $199.44 is due to minor adjustments of 
income and expense. 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ments for the years 1920 and 1921 the 
taxpayer has agreed to the dismissal of 
| suits instituted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
| Illinois and the United States Court of 
Claims for the recovery of taxes and in- 
terest thereon for these years. 

The overassessment for the year 1922 
is made pursuant to the final order of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
| entered in the instant case for this year, 
| Docket No, 35650, 

Refunded, 1918 ($74,000 withheld for 
|adjustment in connection with a pro 





" 


$13,030.34; 1920, $121,197.58; 
| $354,199.75; credited, 1921, 
637,20; 1922, $143,756.48, 


1922 


favor of the taxpayer are determined ° 


|the year 1918 and the deduction claimed . 


est and to provide for the ls for: inh 


> 


ye 
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Farm Products _ | 


Urged to Reduce Specific Studies Are Conducted |Maintain Level of 
For Marketing of Vegetables| Prices for Week 


Research Designed to Bring Together All Facts Relating 
To Marketing and Distribution 


Acreage Further 


Farm Board Says Improve- 
ment in Prices Depends 
On Business Recovery and 
Prospects Are Uncertain 


Substantial improvement in the pirce 
of cotton in 1931 depends on the re- 
covery of business activity unless there 
is a marked reduction in acreage and 
there is no definite assurance that trade 
will become normal by that time, the 
Federal Farm Board says in a statement 
on the outlook for cotton this year. 

(A brief summary of the Board’s 
statement was printed in the issue of 
Jan. 2.) 

The summary follows in full text: 

It is quite probable that the supply of 
cotton. for 1931-32 will be at least as 
large if not larger than for 1930-31. 
Substantial improvement in the price for 
cotton of the 1931 crop depends, there- 
fore, upon a recovery in business ac- 
tivity to normal, or better than normal 
by late 1931, unless farmers reduce the 
acreage of cotton next Spring to a 
greater extent than they have, done in 
anyygprevious year of low cotton prices. 

we greatest reduction in cotton acre- 
age that has occurred in any single sea- 
son during the last 30 years has been 

5 per cent. World consumption of 
American cotton during the current year 
is not expected to be larger than in 
1929-30. The yield per acre in 1931 is 
expected to be at least 5 per cent above 
that of 1930. If these expectations prove 
correct and the decrease in acreage next 
Spring should be as much as 15 per cent, 
the total supply of American cotton next 
year will still be at least as much as 
this year. There is no indication yet, 
however, that farmers plan to decrease 
acreage more than 8 or 10 per cent. 
This is not sufficient to bring about the 
needed adjustment of supply to prospec- 
tive demand next year. 

Neither is there any positive assur- 
ance that business will return to normal 
levels by late in 1931. The outlook, 
therefore, is for a continuation of rela- 
tively low prices for the cotton crop of 
1931, unless a drastic cut in acreage is 
made by farmers. 

Lower Average Expected 

During the next 10 years the price of 
cotton may be expected to average con- 
siderably lower than during the last 10 
years. Declining price levels for all com- 
‘modities, increased use of machinery in 
cotton growing, increased production of 
cotton in Russia, all point to lower prices 
than have prevailed since the World War. 

This prospect makes it imperative for 
many southern farmers permanently to 
readjust their farming programs so that 
cotton will not be their only source of 
cash income. 4 

Each individual farmer is urged to 
adjust his farming program in 1931 so 
as to produce cotton only on the more 
fertile land, thereby reducing the cost 
per pound of the cotton produced. This 
of necessity is a year of retrenchment 
and reduction in cash outlay for food, 
feed, and fertilizer. The more the farm 
can be made to produce of the needed 
cod, feed, and soil-building crops, the 

eater will. be the reduction in. cas 
expenses during a period of relatively 
low cotton prices and reduced income 
<q cotton. E 

, increase in production of vegeta- 
bles, eggs, poultry, hogs, and milk for 
home use, and for local markets where 
they exist, appears to be a sound pro- 
gram in farming in light of the future 
outlook for cotton. Farmers who are in 
osition to increase their production of 
ogs in 1931 probably will find it profit- 
able to do so. 

Southern farms producing only cot- 
ton and corn do not provide full time 
all-year-around employment for either 
man labor, power, or equipment. The 
addition of food, feed, soil-building crops, 
and livestock enterprises makes possible 
a more efficient use of available re- 
sources. 

Better Grades Urged ' 

There is considerable room for im- 

rovement of the staple length of cotton 
in areas where cotton of seven-eighths 
inch or less is now grown. Improved 
high-yielding varieties of about one-inch 
staple are available in many portions 
of the Cotton Belt. The cotton coopera- 
tives enable a farmer to obtain the full 
central market premium for the better 
cotton. 

In looking ahead to relatively low cot- 
ton prices during the next 10 years, 
farmers can do much toward reducing 
the cost per pound of growing cotton, 
and toward decreasing cash expense by: 
(1) Building up soil fertility through 
use of legumes and farm manures; (2) 
using pure seed and maintaining its 
purity by cooperaing with other growers 
in planting only one variety in the terri- 
tory served by a single gin; (3) plan- 
ning the arrangement of fields so as to 
aves for greater use of labor-saving 

chinery and the cultivation of larger 
fields; and (4) increasing the number of 

Poultry, hogs, and milk cows as a source 
of food and also for additional cash 
income where market facilities permit. 

Such a long-time program will provide 
insurance against low farm incomes in 
recurring years of unusually poor cotton 
rices, and will go far toward improv- 
ing the standard of living of farmers 
and farm laborers, It will serye to elim- 
inate from cotton growing the less fer- 
tile fields of the South and thereby re- 
duce the cost per pound of producing 
cotton, as well as the danger of exces- 
sive production such as exists with the 
acreage that has been planted to cotton 
in recent years. 

In view of the possible continuation 
of relatively low prices of cotton for the 
1931 crop and the prospective lower 
level of cotton prices over the next few 
years, the bankers of the South are 
urged to assist farmers in lowering the 
cost of producing cotton. 

Progress can 7 made in 1931 in the 
direction of lowering costs by eliminat- 
ing from cotton growing, so far as prac- 
ticable, the less fertile and less produc- 
tive land on each farm, as. well as the 
less productive farms. The high-cost 
acres will be eliminated in the course 
of time. The practical procedure is to 
hasten this transition as much as pos- 
sible. 

Reserve for Future 

Financing for soil-building and feed 
crops on the less fertile land will hold 
this kind of land out of cotton produc- 
tion in 1931 and build up a reserve of 
voil fertility for use in 1932 and later. 
Financing the purchase and use of labor- 
saving machinery for farmers who are 
in position to use such machinery to ad- 
vantage will tend to lower production 
cs not only for 1931, but in future 
yGars, 

The use of improved high - yielding 
shed, of varieties of about 1-inch staple, 





Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the. practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals with 


By Wells A. Sherman 


Chief, Division of Fruits and Vegetables, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


N recent years the Division of Fruits . 
and Vegetables of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics frequently 

has been called upon to make economic 
studies of the marketing of specific 
commodities. This type of study is 
designed to supply basic economic in- 
formation for the guidance of growers 
and handlers, and is now more popular 
than surveys of the marketing prob- 
lems of a specific region or locality. 
Formerly this latter type of survey 
was greatly in demand, but experience 
has shown that it is seldom possible to 
formulate a single unified program for 
a producing district based upon a 
regional economic survey. 

In recent years, therefore, there has 
been greater demand for economic 
studies relating to a single commodity 
from its harvest through to the con- 
sumer, the studies being designed to 
bring together all the facts relating to 
marketing and distribution. The possi- 
ane of developing new market out- 
lets, 6f modifying marketing methods 
in accordance with trade preferences, 
or of modifying production programs 
to meet the prospective demand are 
considered. The result of the market- 
ing survey for any commodity. is 
usually published as an official bul- 
letin or report for general distribution. 

Ok * a 


"THESE surveys are in special de- 

mand by the fruit growing indus- 
tries. A number of years and consid- 
erable capital are required to develop 
an orchard to bearing age and reliable 
information on marketing conditions 
and demand and production trends is 
essential in developing a sound produc- 
tion and marketing program. These 
marketing surveys are usually a part 
of a cooperative study in which other 
Divisions of the Bureau conduct sur- 
veys of production trends and costs of 
production. Examples of these eco- 
nomic studies in recent years are af- 
forded by the apple, peach, prune and 
pecan industries. 

In the peach industry in the South- 
ern States excessive plantings of trees 
were made during several years of 
fairly good prices from 1920 to 1923. 
An economic survey in 1925 brought 
together data relating to market com- 
petition of various producing areas, 
comparative prices received by years, 
States of origin and varieties, effect of 
containers and sjze of fruit on price, 
thoroughness of Wistribuition of ship- 
ments and other marketing informa- 
tion. Cooperating divisions of the Bu- 
reau of Standards studied costs and 
methods of production and surveyed 
the production trend showing the num- 
ber of peach trees by age groups and 
varieties in various producing areas. 

This survey in 1925 indicated that 
southern peach production from the 
trees planted would, within a few 
years, exceed the quantity which the 
markets could be expected to take at 
remunerative prices. Overproduction 
and prices which were ruinous to many, 
southern growers were experienced in 
1926 and 1928. A survey of the num- 
ber of trees by age groups in 1929 in- 
dicated that the production trend is 
downward, due to light plantings as a 
result of the discouraging prices of re- 
cent years. The tendency and danger 
now is that satisfactory prices which 
may occur in the next few years will 
overstimulate planting and result in 
another period of serious overproduc- 
tion. It is hoped that such a situation 
can be prevented by using the informa- 
tion made available through the 
surveys. 

. * * * 

THE culture of the Italian prune in 

“the Northwest was introduced in 
relatively recent years, The production, 


at first small, found its market first in 
the Plains and Prairie States west of 
the Mississippi River, later, also in the 
in the large eastern cities, principally 
among the element of the population 
which is of European origin. These 
markets, however, were soon supplied 
and the industry in recent seasons has 
suffered from overproduction. 

Our survey of this industry involved 
a study of the distribution thus far 
obtained, with inquqiries conducted by 
specialists in typical markets, large 
and small, to ascertain the dealers’ 
views as to the possibilities of in- 
creased consumption, their opinions as 
to desirable degrees of maturity, meth- 
ods of grading, style of package, etc. 
These were followed by actual con- 
sumer surveys to learn the uses to 
which these prunes are put, how they 
are esteemed in comparison with com- 
peting products, and what, if any- 
thing, can be done by the growers to 
increase the popularity of this fruit or 
multiply its uses. 

These studies also brought out the 
probability or improbability of an in- 
creased consumption in the territory in 
which the fresh prune is relatively well 
known. We endeavored to learn the 
prices at which feaches will be canned 
or preserved instead of prunes, or at 
which prunes can be expected to hold 
their own or possibly replace peaches 
or other fruits, 

* 

THE pecan industry of the Gulf and 

South Atlantic States finds itself in 
a somewhat similar, though not identi- 
cal, situation. The pecan is native to 
this country and the wild or native 
seedling trees in the river bottoms be- 
tween the Mississippi and Rio Grande 
still furnish the bulk of the crop which 
is shelled commercially. Within. the 
past 20 years large plantings have been 
made further to the east of a number 
of improved varieties which have sold 
at very much higher prices than seed- 
ling nuts and which are marketed and 
distributed unshelled. There is as yet 
no overproduction in the sense that 
pecans are seeking a foreign market. 
. Froduction, however, has reached a 
point where it is no longer possible to 
market a full crop through: existing 
channels and under present methods at 
such prices as the growers were accus- 
tomed to receive only a few years ago. 
Pecan orchards or groves come to full 
production rather slowly and _ the 
money required for their development 
must be regarded as a long time invest- 
ment. Naturally, a further expansion 
of acreage waits upon more definite in- 
formation as to probable prices when 
the present plantings have reached 
full production. 
* 


* 


* * 


THs study involved a determination 

of the extent to which improved 
varieties of seedling nuts remain in dis- 
tinct channels on their way to the con- 
sumer and the probable rate of increase 
or decrease in the production as indi- 
cated by the age and yields of trees. 

Data on prices of improved varieties, 
distribution channels, trade preferences 
and recommendations for improving 
marketing conditions were collected by 
personal interviews in 22 markets. Dis- 
tribution reports from shippers were 
compiled. Data on competition of other 
nuts were tabulated, chain stores and 
consumers were circularized as to their 
preferences and practices with respect 
to buying pecans. 

Surveys almost as comprehensive are 
under way for several other products, 
such as Eastern grown grapes, an in- 
dustry jeopardized by the excessive 
production in California of grapes of 
the European varieties. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 

issue of Jan. 5, H. J. Besley, Jn Charge Grain Division, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, Department of Agriculture, discusses the functions of the Division 

as they relate to the establishment and improvement of grain grades. 
Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


will tend to increase the value and price 
of cotton to be sold fnext year. 
From the standpoint of long-time pol- 


icy, the use of pure seed is of great im- 
portance as affecting both quality of 
cotton and costs of production. To at- 
tain satisfactory results only one variety 
should be planted in the territory served 
by a single gin. Bankers can assist ma- 
terially in extending the practice of one- 
variety communities and the use of pure, 
tested seed. 

Farmers who are willing to reduce 
their cash outlay for 1931 and in future 
years (by increasing the production of 
vegetable and feed crops, poultry, hogs, 
and milk for home use) are likely to 
prove a better credit risk next year and 
over the next few years than farmers 
who continue on the old basis of cotton 
and corn. The farmer who can add some 
other source of cash income, such as 
hogs, poultry, eggs, or milk, where mar- 
ket conditions permit, will probably be 
in a much stronger financial position five 
years from now than his neighbor who 
depends entirely on cotton for cash in- 
come. ( 


Banker’s Responsibility 

Wealth is low and income small in 
most communities in the South, because 
of the low average production per man. 
One man should use more power in farm- 
ing than one mule can supply. This is a 
time of mechanized agriculture. The 
“1-man, 1-mule” farmer or laborer is at 
a serious disadvantage and can maintain 
only a relatively low standard of living 
for himself and his family. Cotton-corn 
farming does not provide full-time year- 
around employment for farm labor. 


Bankers of the South are urged to take 
into consideration both the immediate 
and the long-time outlook in financing 
farmers in their locality. Bankers have 
a great responsibility in directing the 
use of credit resources in 1931 and later, 
in order that the cost of producing cot- 
ton may be lowered, the staple length 
improved, the less fertile lands elim- 
inated from cotton growing until their 
fertility can be built up by the use of 
legumes, and the less efficient farmer 
definitely started on some program which 
will enable him to improve his own in- 
come and his standard of living. 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Potash Bibliography to 1928 (Annotated)— 
Bull. 327, Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 90 cents. 31-26186 

Intensities of Odors and Irritating Effects of 
Warning Agents for Inflammable and 
Poisonous Gases—Tech. Paper 480, Bur. 
of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 31-26187 

Postal Savings System, Oct., 1930. U. S. 
Post Office Dept. Price, 10 cents. 

31-26188 

What Natl. Forests Mean to Intermountain 
Region—Misc. Cire. No. 47, U, S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

(Agr. 25-1497] 

Rept. of Librarian of Congress, for f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Library of Congress. 
Apply at Library. (6-6273) 

Supplementary List of Publications of Bur. 
of Standards, July 1, 1925, to Feb. 28, 
1930. Bur. of Standards; U, S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. (26-10602) 

List of Publications, Bur. of Mines, 1910- 
1930, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 

(29-25048) 

Commercial Standards Monthly—Vol. 7, No. 
6, 1930. Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Subscription price, $1.00 a 
year, (20-26685) 

Fertilizers for Pecan Soils—Leaflet No. 71, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-1384 

Farmers Build Their Marketing Machinery 
—Bull. No. 3, Dec., 1930, Fedl. Farm Bd. 
Free. (30-27143) 

Missouri—Population Bull., 1st Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Priee, 10 cents. 

81-26189 

New Hampshire—Unemployment Bull., 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

31-26190 

Agricultural Situation—Vol, 14, No, 12, Dec. 
1, 1930, Bur. of Agricultural Economies, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, 25 cents a year. (Agr. 26-1797) 

Oregon—Population Bull., 1st Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents, 81-26144 


Values Upheld Better Than | 
Other Goods and Com- 
modities as a Group, Agri- 
culture Department Says 


Farm products at the end of the year 
were holding their values a little bet- 
ter than other goods and commodities 
as a group, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated in its weekly review of 
markets for agricultural products. 


Spot cotton, livestock, potatoes, and 
eggs maintained the prices of the week 
before or advanced slightly, the Depart- 
—_ said. The statement follows in full 
ext: 


The best that could be said of the 
farm products in a market way at the 
end of the year was that they were hold- 
ing values at the time a little better 
than the other goods and commodities 
as a group. Spot cotton, livestock, po- 
tatoes, eggs maintained the prices of 
the week before or gained slightly. Hay 
markets were a shade lower. Buyers of 
millfeeds found the quotations near the 
lowest of the year and in line with pre- 
war levels. Dairy products tended down- 
ward in price. Turkeys sold higher on 
the holiday markets but the trade in 
chickens and fowls was dull for the 
time of year and prices scarcely main- 
tained. 

Grain Markets Dull 


_ Seasonal dullness prevailed in domes- 
tic grain markets near the first of the 
year. Marketings of the principal grains 
were fairly large at most markets, but 
demand was very light and moderate to 
sharp price declines occurred. Old crop 
wheat future prices were held practi- 
cally unchanged in late December, but 
the July delivery declined sharply the 
last week of December and premiums on 
cash grain were lowered 2 cents to 3 
cents at most markets. 


Corn declined to a new low level for 
the season to date, with demand slack. 
Oats, rye,.and barley were also weak and 
lower. Weakness in the Argentine flax 
market was a dominant influence in the 
domestic flax situation and this, together 
with the continued slow demand for oil, 
caused a further decline in prices. 


With domestic prices well above an 
export basis, foreign demand for both 
wheat and flour has been practically cut 
off. Domestic mills are taking only suffi- 
cient wheat for immediate needs while 
lower prices of corn and other food 
grains have reduced the takings of wheat 
by feeders and feed manufacturers. 

Winter wheat is reported in generally 
satisfactory condition. 


Corn Prices Drop 


The corn market weakened and prices 
declined sharply at most points in spite | 
of only moderate offerings and the short 
supplies. Shipping demand remains 
very light with consumers in the drought 
areas apparently supplying their needs 
with other grains, or local forage. 

The year end hay markets were ex- 
tremely dull, offerings continued light 
and demand very slow resulting in quo- 
tations at the principal markets ranging 
from barely steady to declines of as 
much as $2 per ton below those for the 
previous week. Timothy hay markets 
were mostly weak and lower with light | 
supplies of the best grades in very little 
demand. Stocks of medium and_lower 
grade hay were heavy. The slackened 





demand was attributed to the holidays 
and the inventory period. 

Alfalfa markets continued to display 
the usual seasonal dullness with light 
offerings generally in only fair demand 
and prices at the larger markets barely 
steady to somewhat lower. Prairie hay 
markets were barely steady. Demand! 
from stockyards was restricted by the 
normally light holiday movement of cat- 
tle and local retail hay dealers were 
in the market to satisfy immediate re- 
quirements only. 

5 Livestock Advances 

Strictly good and choice fed steers 
and yearlings, in dwindling supply, 
closed the last week of December at 
Chicago on a slightly higher basis than 
a week earlier while the lower grades 
held mostly steady. It was largely a 
run of short-fed cattle, less than 7 per 
cent of Chicago’s beef steer and yearling 
supply falling into the choice grade, 
while less than 10 per cent comprised 
the common grade, leaving about an equal 
proportion of medium and good kinds to 
make up the remaining 83 per cent. The 
advance on highly finished steers and 
yearlings carried the latter up to a new 
high point on the crop, seven loads of 
1,028 to 1,097 pounds yearlings reaching 
$14.75 at Chicago. 

The hog market, under the impetus of 
holiday curtailed marketings and a broad 
shipping demand, advanced unevenly. 
The trend was toward a wider spread in 
prices which was somewhat seasonal but 
in main a reflection of cheap feeds which 
is invariably conducive to extended 
feeding periods. The fresh pork market 
was weak, although there were definite 
indications of an improved demand. 

Sheep and lamb values failed to re- 
spond very materially to a reduction in 
recent market unloads. While demand 
for fat lambs centered on the handier 
weights, the shortage of choice grades 
permitted comparatively little discrimi- 
nation where weightier kinds possessed 
the desired quality. 

Wool Sales Limited 

Transactions on eastern wool markets; 
at year’s end were still limited, although 
sales of small volume were closed rather 
generally and there was a relatively 
broad inquiry for the finer grades. Prices 
showed no material change from the 
previous week. 

Low prices to consumers are expected 
to stimulate outlets. Manufacturers’ or- 
ganizations continue to report the make 
of butter exceeding that of a year ago 
and many factories are reporting in- 
creases from week to week. The net 
out of storage movement was light, 
falling considerably below the move- 
ment during the corresponding period 
last year. 

The market was about steady on fresh ; 
cheese, and but few fractional price 
changes were noted. In common with 
the London market, Canadian quotations 
were again slightly lower. 

After reaching unusually low prices 
for this time of the year, current arrivals 
of eggs began to slow down in late 
December, partly as a result of the dis- 
couragingly poor returns to egg pro- 
ducers, and partly to a slight check 
given to production by cold weather 
throughout the Middle West. This, in! 
combination with a stimulus to consump- 
tion demand brought about by the ap- 
proaching holidays caused the market to 
develop a firm tone near the first of the 
year with advances of several cents per 


[Continued on Page 10,Column. $.] 
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Chart of Monthly Trends of Crime 
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By Department of Justice. 
The crime tendency in American communities is shown in the 
above chart prepared by the Department of Justice from the 
monthly returns for the first 11 months of 1930 by 58 cities with 
populations of 100,000 or over. The chart is based on the average 
daily number of offenses for each month. The crimes included are 
offenses of the Part I vs of ‘the Uniform Classification of 
enses. 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





Carroll, Mrs. Ellen M., ed. Unison, selec- 
tion of poems from Choir practice, ed. 
54 p. Atlanta, Ga., Bozart press, 
30-30801 


Catullus, C. Valerius. Catvlli Carmina. 
Poems of ..., by F. C. W. Hiley, M. A. 
215 p., illus. Lond., Piazza press, 1929. 

30-30807 

Clark, Roy B. William Gifford, Tory sat- 
irist, critic, and editor. (Columbia univ. 
studies in English and comparative liter- 
ature.) 294 p. N. Y., Columbia univ. 
press, 1930. 3830-30799 

Clark, Thomas C., comp. Poems for spe- 
cials days and occasions, compiled by 

6p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 

30-30909 

Crowell, Mrs. Grace (Noll). Songs for 
courage, by ... 32 p. Dallas, Tex., South- 
west press, 1930. 30-30915 

D’Orsay, Laurence R. Writing novels to 
sell. 176 p. Cincinnati, 1930. 30-30798 

Drinkwater, John. Pepys, his life and char- 
acter, by ... 880 p., plates. Lond., 
Heinemann, 1930. 30-30791 

Gillespie, Horace B. Study of hexa-substi- 
tuted ethanes. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1930.) 6 p. Urbana, 
Tll., 1930. 30-30564 

Gillette, George F. Cycle of power and uni- 
tary theory ... an hypothetical system 
of cosmos. 273 p. N. Y., Prtd. at au- 
thor’s expense by Appeal prtg. co., 1930. 

30-30555 

Chelsea rooming house, 
N. Y., Covici, 1930. 

30-30425 

Hilson, Jane A. Illustrative material for 
junior and senior high-school literature, 
by Katherine E. Wheeling ...and... 
80 p. N. Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1930. 

30-30796 

Hodgson, Leonard G. Building societies; 
origin, methods, and principles. 224 p. 
Lond., J. Long, 1929. 30-30553 

Indian States. Chamber of princes. Brit- 
ish crown & Indian States; outline 
sketch drawn up on behalf of Standing 
com. of Chamber of princes by direc- 
torate of Chamber’s special organisation. 
244 p. Lond., P. S. King, 1929. 30-30792 

Institute of politics, Williams college. Rept. | 
of round tables and general conferences 
at 10th session; ed. by Arthur H. Buf- 
finton. 255 numbered leaves. Williams- 
town, Mass., 1930. 30-30552 

Jennings, Gertrude E. These pretty things, 
farcical comedy in 3 acts. (French’s act- 
ing edition. 74 p. Lond. S.| 
French, 1930. 30-30423 

Kipling, Rudyard, Thy servant a dog, told 
by Boots, ed. by... 92 p., illus. Lond., 
_ Macmillan, 1930. 30-30803 

Knapp, Clarence H. Sob ballads. 146 p., 
illus. N. Y., Putnam, 1930, 30-30914 

Kreymborg, Alfred, ed. Lyric America, 
anthology of American poetry (1630-1930) 
ed. by... 6382p. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 
1930. 30-30795 

Laidlaw, Louise B. Wishing on a comet, 
and collected poems. 133 p. N. Y., Dodd, 
1930. 30-30424 

Lewis, Catherine de M. Caliph Stork, bur- 


30-30421 
317 p., 


Chicago, Lakeside press, 1930. 


Pym, Michael. Power of India. 
plates. N. Y., Putnam, 1930. 3830-30704 


Rapin, Rene. Willa Cather. (Modern 
American writers. VIII.) 115 p. N. Y., 
McBride, 1930. 30-30426 

Rede family. Boarstall cartulary, by Rev. 
H. E. Salter and Dr. A. H. Cooke. (Ox- 
ford historical socy. (Publications.) v. 
88.) 358 p. Oxford, Clarendon press for 
Oxford historical socy., 1930. 30-30706 

Repp, Austin C. Mixed versus isolated drill 
organization. (Theses (Ph. D.)—Univ. 
of Ia., 1928.) p. 535-549, Bloomington, 
Ill, 1930. 30-30562 

Robbins, Estelle H. Comedy of woods (ani- 
mated botany), 3 plays entitled: Mother 
Earth’s children, Jack’s sermon. Adven- 
turous tulip. 111 p., illus. Los Ange- 
les, Grafton pub. corp., 1930. 30-30916 

Robinson, Cyril E. England; history of 
British progress from early ages to pres- 
ent day. 892 p., illus. N, Y., Crowell, 
1930. 30-30789 

Rossander, Swanie S. Hexa-substituted 
ethanes. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Ill, 1930.) 6 p. Urbana, IIl., 
1930. 30-30563 

Sands, Christopher N. J., lord. Sir Walter 
Scott’s conge. 133 p., illus. Lond., Black, 
1929. 3830-30724 

Shay, Frank. Here’s audacity! American 
legendary heroes; illus. 256 p. ee 
Macaulay co., 19380. 30-30422 

Slosson, Edwin E. Number of things. 342 
p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1930. 30-30912 

Sterner, Lewis G. Sonnet in American lit- 

erature. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
1930.) 168 p. Phila., Pa., 1930. 30-30797 

Stokdyk, Ellis A. Farm board, by 
and Charles H. West. 197 p. 
Macmillan, 1930. 30-30547 

Stoloff, Emile G. . . . Chest in children, 
Roentgenologically considered. (Annals 
of Roentgenology ...v.12.) 482 p., illus. 
N. Y., Hoeber, 1930. 30-30700 

Storey, Thomas A. Principles of hygiene. 
475 p., illus! Stanford, Univ., Calif., Stan- 
ford univ. press, 1930. 30-30702 

Tu Fu. + autobiography of Chinese 
poet, A. D, 712-770. Trans. by Florence 
Ayscough. v. 1. Lond., Cape, 1929. 

30-30545 

Turner, Frances W. Star dust. (Poems| 
for children.) 50 p. Lewiston, Me., Ding- 
ley press, inc., 1930. 30-30428 

Undulant fever; symposium. 40 p., illus. 
N. Y., American public health assn., 4929. 

30-30699 

Weaver, Mrs. Gustine N. (Courson). Can- 
ticles of minister’s wife from my house 
of life—the manse. 153 p., illus. St. 
Louis, Bethany press, 1930. 30-30911 

Webster, Ralph Waldo. Legal medicine and 
toxicology. 862 p., illus. Phila., Saun- 
ders, 1930. 30-30701 

Wetmore, Mrs. Elizabeth (Bisland). Three 
wise men of the East. 275 p., illus. Chapel 
Hill, Univ. of N. C. press, 1930. | 

30-30705 | 

Wood, Albert B. Textbook of sound. 519 
p., illus. Lond., Bell, 1930. 30-30560 

Yeats-Brown, Francis C. C. Lives of Ben- 
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Gregory, Horace. 
poems, 65 p. 


N. ¥.. 
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gal lancer. 299 p. N. Y., Viking press, 


letta in 3 acts. 74 p. Boston, Bad 
74 p oston, Badger, 1930. 30-30790 


1930. 30-30913 
Lucas, William J. Aquatic (naiad) stage of 
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|Citizens’ Apathy ..f 


Blamed for Cost. 
Of Government j 


Gov. Roosevelt of New York , 


Points to Indifference to 
Conduct of City and 
County Offices 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 2. 


a) Ree 


The indifference of the individual citi-", 


zen to his local government problems is, 
responsible for the unsatisfactory condir 
tion of government in cities, towns and ,; 
counties, it was asserted by onan 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his inaugural | 
address Jan. 1. 


* 


i 
race 


While in the last quarter century, he, 


said, great strides have been made in 

modernizing the government of the State... 
and in vastly increasing both its honesty - 
and its efficiency, this progress serves ; 
by contrast to accentuate the lack of - 


progress in improving local government,” © 
“Locel government as a whole,” Goy-.,, 


ernor Roosevelt said, “is open to severe , 


criticism, and this applies to the cities,” 
to the towns, to the counties, and to the 
multiplicity of other local agencies. Dur=, 
ing this century the problem of loca 
government has been complicated by? 
new factors—the unparalleled -, 
growth of city populations, the birth of,” 
a new type of community known as the 
suburban area, and, piled on top of these, .. 


a wholly new series of human physica 


needs such as highways, pavements, . 
water, sewers, lighting, bridges, tunnels, _ 
schools, which affect every inhabited” 
area of the State. We have shifted and 
shuffled our population by the millions, 


we have made more physical changes in 


25 years than in the previous 250, and ” 
we have expected the old machinery of . 
local government without any redesign: 
ing to carry the new load. The only real 
wonder is that the inefficiency is not 
worse, and that public honesty is prob- » 
ably on a higher general plane among ,, 
the rank and file than it was a genera- . 
tion ago. a 
“Archaic in Design” vail 
“But why are our local governments. - 


-| archaic in design, unsuited for the pur- 


pose for which they are established, un-. « 
satisfactory in their functioning and... 
profligate in the spending of the tax- = 
payers’ contributions? The answer i§,../ 
not hard to find. It is because the in- 
dividual citizen is indifferent to his local ,., 
government problems. The stress of ‘> 
business competition in this hectic. . 
twentieth century of ours, the even more ** 
feverish pursuit of pleasure to compen-:« 
sate for our strenuous business days, * 
these so occupy the time and thought 
of our average taxpayer as to leave no 
inclination either to study or assist inj 
the conduct of the community in which» 
he lives. We do not trust our personal., 
business affairs to strangers; we do not 
take our pleasures vicariously; but when : 
it comes to running our local communi-*¢ 
ties we gladly let John Doe do it. We‘ 
do not even take the trouble to inquire : 
what manner of person John Doe may:\ 
be when he is nominated by a political: - 
party for a responsible local office. We « 
do not know enough about the machinery~ © 
of our local Government to find out 
after he is elected whether he has been 
an efficient official or not. We grumble . 
at the taxes, but have not the slightest 
idea what could be done to lower them, . 
because we do not know for what they. « 
are spent. . 
The Price of Indifference oS 
“Tt would be appalling te’compute thé 
millions of dollars which our local tax- / 
payers needlessly pay as the price of 
their indifference. Our State govern- , 
ment has been reformed because of the .« 
ability of great leaders to awaken pub- 
lic interest in the affairs of State. Our . 
local communities, alas, only in rare ; 
instances, have aroused themselves to ani. 
interest in local government extending ;, 
down to the average citizen. ya 
“How often do people stop to realize, , 
the relative influence which the three.% 
great branches of government play in ,, 
their daily lives? What daily contact., 
has the average man or woman with the » 
activities, the machinery or the adminis- 
tration of the Government in Washing- 
ton? What personal touch has the aver- 
age man or woman with the government, , 
in Albany except when traveling over a. « 
State highway or visiting a State park? 
If you own a piece of real estate, 
whether it be a. business property or @ 
home or a farm, do you ever stop t@s- 
realize that when you pay the taxes, 
on it not one cent goes to Albany or to-. 
Washington? wi 
“Much has been said of the mounting- - 
burden of taxation; yet lack of thought, , 
leads most of us to forget that by far 
the greater part of the increase has 
been caused during this generation by 
mounting local expenditures. And thig w; 
is further emphasized by the fact that 
over half of all the tax money collected ., 
by the State of New York is spent not», 
by the State, but is returned by the State,,4 
to the counties and communities for local “* 


| exnenditure. 


“It is my ardent hope that in the 20. 
years to come the people of New York, . 
will be able to accomplish as much for=+ 
the cause of improved, local government, 4 
along American lines as we have accom. -' 
plished for our State government in the 
past 20 years. This can come only*# 
through leadership and through a greater |; 
dedication on the part of, the individual,.-- 
giving more generously of his time and.<) 
thought and personal service.” 


? 





British dragonflies (Paraneuroptera), 132 
p., illus. Lond. Ray socy., 1930. 
30-30561 
Meek, Alexander. Progress of life. 193 p. 
. Y., Longmans, 1930. 30-30559 
N. Y. st. federation of women’s clubs, High 
dawn; collection of poems by club-women 
of .. ., Mrs. Charles J. Reeder, pres,; 
compiled by Anita Browne, chrm. of 
poetry. 59 p. N. Y., Poets press, 1930. 


30-30794 
Melville, Herman. Moby Dick; 


" or, The 
whale ... illus. by Rockwell Kent. 3 v. 


Siate Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Va.—27th Ann. Rept. of State Corp. Comm. 
of Va. to Gov. for yr, ended Dec. 31, 1929. 
Wm. M. Fletcher, Chairman, Lester 
dlooker, George C. Peery, Comrs. Rich- 

mond, 1930. 

N. J.—Laws of N. J., 1980. Additional laws 
passed by 153d Legislature. Joseph F. S. 
{saaaperten, Secy. of State. Trenton, 

0. 


Mo.—Repts. of Cases Determined by Su- 
preme Ct. of State of Mo. between Mar. 
2, 1929, and Je. 4, 1929—Vol. $22. 
S. Rader, Reptr. Columbia, 1930. 

Kans.—16th Ann, Rept. of Comr. of Ins, to 
Gov. for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. . Charles 
F. Hobbs, Comr. of Ins. _ Topeka, 1930, 


Perry 


Under the direction 


of 
FRED STERRY 
President 


The Plaza, New York 


WILL P. TAYLOR 
Manager 


The Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza of New York have set 
theirduplicate on the Malecon 
in super-fashionable Havana a 
stone’s throw from the center 
of gaiety, yet beyond the tumult 
of a great city. Direct wire 
brokerage service brings Wall 
Street into the hotel. 


Reservations may be made at 
The Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza,: New York, The 
Copley-Plaza, Boston. 
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Railroads 


Potatoes Grown 
In Kansas Given 
~ Lower Rail Rate 


I. C.C Also Awards Reduced 
_-Sehedules on Onions, 
Cabbage and Turnips 
From Kaw Valley District 


The Kaw Valley (Kansas) Potato 
Growers and Shippers Traffic Association 
has won its contest before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to secure 
from the railroads lower rates on po- 


tatoes, onions, cabbage, and turnips from | 


Rate Decisions 
Announced: 


| By the I. C.C. 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 2 made public a rate decision 
|which is summarized as follows: 
| Ne. 22817.—The Bay Company vy. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 
|Rate on cotton piece goods, any quantity, 
|from Minetto, N. Y¥., to Bidgeport, Conn., 
|found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 
|Redsonable and nonprejudicial rate pre- 
|scribed and reparation awarded. 


Delivery of Mails 
_ On Country Routes 


_. Improved in Year 


the Kaw Valley of Kansas to destina- | 


tions in the States of Missouri, ‘owa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 


Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- | 


ginia, Kentucky, and New York. 
By report and order just made public 


the Commission ruled that the present | 


rates on the vegetable shipments in- 


volved are unreasonable, and with re- 
spect to potatoes unduly prejudicial. 
Reasonable and nonprejudicial rates were 
prescribed, effective Mar. 18, 19381. 
Docket No. 22585.) 
Rates Held Unreasonable 

“We find,” said the Commission’s re- 
port, “that for the future the rates as- 
sailed on potatoes will be unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed 
27.5 per cent of the corresvonding first- 
class rates prescribed in Western Trunk- 
line Class Rates, supra, and that the 
rates assailed on- onions, cabbage, and 
turnips, in straight or mixed carloads, 
will be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed or may exceed 30 per cent of 
said first-class rates. We further find 
that rates on potatoes from points in 
the Kaw Valley to destinations herein 
considered will be unduly prejudicial to 
shippers at points in that district to the 
exfent the percentage 
thereof to corresponding first-class rates 
prescribed in Western Trunk-line Class 
Rates, supra, exceeds or may exceed the 
percentage relationship that rates con- 
temporaneously maintained by defend- 
ants on like traffic from point in the Cam- 
bridge - Princeton district (Minnesota) 
to the same destinations are of the cor- 
responding first-class rates prescribed in 
said proceeding. An appropriate order 
will be entered.” 

Lower Rate Is Asked 

Excerpts from the Commission’s re- 
port follow: 

Complainant, an organization of potato 
dealers at Topeka, Kans., alleges by com- 
plaint, filed Aug. 7, 1929, as amended 


that the rates on potatoes, onions, cab- 
bage, and turnips, in straight or mixed 
carloads, from points in the Kaw Valley 
of Kansas between Kansas City and Man- 
hattan, Kans., to destinations in Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and New York 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
when compared with rates from points 
in certain potato-producing districts in 
Minnesota and Virginia. Reasonable and 
nonprejudicial joint rates for the future 
are sought. Rates will he stated in 
amounts per 100 pounds. 

The Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia, the Public Service Commission of 
Idaho, the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission, and the Eastern Shore Produce 
Exchange intervened. 

There is no evidence to support the 
allegation of undue prejudice in so far 
as the rates on onions, cabbage, and tur- 
nips, are concerned. 

Rating of Products 

Potatoes, onions, cabbage and turnips 
are rated class C in western and fifth 
class ‘in official classification, The rates 
assailed to points east of the Mississippi 
River are in most instances combinations 
composed of a class or a commodity rate 
to the river crossings or Chicago, IIl., 
and the fifth-class rate beyond. Com- 
modity rates are in effect to Chicago and 
Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 

Generally speaking, class C rates ap- 
ply on this traffic from points in the 
Kaw Valley to destinations in western 
trunk-line territory. Complainants do 
not object to the classification ratings as 
such but seek uniform comodity rates 
properly related to rates on the same 
commodities from other producing terri- 
tories. 

The territory referred to as the Kaw 
Valley extends approximately 116 miles 
west of Kansas City, Mo., and is 25 miles 
wide. During each year since 1921 the 
potato acreage of the Kaw Valley has 
exceeded 15,000 acres and in 1928 it 
reached the high point of 18,160 acres, a 
high total production of 3,505,000 bush- 
els of potatoes, and a high average yield 
per acre of 195 bushels. The price per 
bushel received by the producer during 
the period 1921 to 1928, inclusive, ranged 
from 25 cents in 1928 to $1.26 in 1925, 

The crop commences to mature about 
July 5 of each year and the movement 
to the destination territory herein con- 

_sidered commences immediately there- 
after and continues to October, reaching 
its peak in August. In 1928, 4,759 car- 
loads of potatoes were shipped from the 
Kaw Valley. The movement of other 
vegetables from this territory is very 
small. The markets reached are for the 
most part in Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Texas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma The movement is in stock 
cars lined with paper. The empty move- 
ment of stock cars is approximately 80 
per cent of the loaded movement. Fifty 
per cent of the carload shipments are re- 
consigned once and 5 per cent more than 
once, * * * 

Cambridge, Minn., is 52 miles north of 
St. Paul, Minn., and is a representative 
point of origin in the alleged preferred 
potato-producing district in Minnesota, 
which is generally known as the Cam- 
bridge-Princeton district. Statements 
made herein with reference to rates 
from Cambridge will apply to other 
points in the district, unless otherwise 
stated. The potato crop in this district 
matures later than that in the Kaw Val- 
ley, and the movement in large quanti- 
ties is in August, September, and Oc- 
tober. 

Rates on potatoes from Cambridge to 
points in central territory are from 8 
to.10 cents less than combinations con- 
structed to and beyond Chicago and are 
based on a differential over the rates 
frem Waupaca, Wis. Some of these 
rates are now under attack in several 
proceedings before us. Commodity 
rates on potatoes apply from Cambridge 


to many destinations in western trunk- | 


relationship | 


‘Number of Routes Reduced 
But Total Mileage of 
Rural Service Was Ex- 
tended, Report Shows 


Establishment of new routes and the | 
}extension of others already in operation | 


resulted in improved mail facilities for 
thousands of rural families throughout 
the Nation during the 1930 fiscal vear, 
it was stated orally Jan. 2 by Arch Ccle- 
man, the «First Assistant Postmastey 
General. 

While new routes were established and 
others were extended, there was a net 
reduction of 562 routes operating on the 
rural mail service in the country, Mr. 
Coleman said. The primary reason for 
this reduction was to effect consolida- 
tions. 

The reduction in the number of rural 
mail routes is the result of a practice 
:consistently followed by the Post Office 
Department since October, 1925, of mak- 


ing consolidations as vacancies in the: 


rural-carrier foree occur, where this can 

be done without impairment of the fa- 

cilities afforded patrons, he said. 
Seven Million Families 

Additional information furnished at the 
Post Office Department follows: 

At the close of the 1930 fiscal year 
there were 45,278 rural routes in opera- 
tion throughout the country, supplying 
approximately 6,875,321 families, or 25,- 
471,735 individuals. New routes to the 
number of 112 were established and 75 
routes were extended during the fiscal 


year instead of establishing additional | 


ones. Of the 674 routes that were dis- 


continued, 668 were on account of con-| 


solidations and six because of the estab- 


\lishment or extension of city delivery,! 


or for other reasons. 

In addition to those above referred to, 
existing routes to the number of 6,467 
were extended, resulting in more con- 
venient service being afforded 107,876 
families. 
sions of routes, and the increase in the 
number of trips on others, 136,763 fam- 
ilies or 496,751 individuals were bene- 
fited. 

Savings Effected 

The discontinuance of the 668 routes 
during the 1930 fiscal year resulted in 
an actual saving of $332,636 in that 


year and a reduction in the annual rate | 
of 


of cost of $713,957. The number 
routes discontinued since October, 1925, 
is 2,644, at a reduction in the annual 
rate of cost of $2,883,185. 

Ordinarily, the effect of the consolida- 
tion of routes is not a reduction of mile- 
age, but more often results in the opera- 
tion of the service on a riore business 
like basis, the Department adapting the 
service to the conditions resulting from 
improved roads and the extended use of 
automobiles. 

Nevertheless, although there was a 
wbstantial reduction in the number of 
routes in operation, the records for the 
fiscal year show that the new routes es- 
tablished and the extensions authorized 
have increased the aggregate length of 
routes by 18,422 miles. 
<scusliiansinndnchitisaadaicmedianniccntiamanidiiiaaaate 
line territory. The rates from Cam- 
bridge to practically all destinations 
herein considered are relatively lower, 
distance considered, than the rates from 
points in the Kaw Valley to those des- 
tinations. 

The alleged preferred district in Vir- 
ginia is known as the Eastern Shore Dis- 
trict. The crop there: matures earlier 
than that in the Kaw Vdlley and the 
peak of the movement is reached in July. 
Potatoes produced in this district com- 
mand a higher price than those produced 
in the Kaw Valley due to the fact that 
less soil adheres to them. 

Although the fifth-class rates, which 
are 40 per cent of first class, apply on 
potatoes from Virginia to points in cen- 
traP territory the rates are lower for 
equal distances than the assailed rates 
on potatoes to destinations in central 
territory as the rate structure applicable 
from Virginia to points in central terri- 
tory is on a lower basis than that from 
the Kaw Valley. We are not convinced 
on this record that the rates on potatoes 
from the Eastern Shore District of Vir- 
ginia to destinations herein considered 
are unduly preferential of shippers 
within that district. 

The rates on vegetables from points in 
the Kaw Valley and the Cambridge- 
Princeton district are subject to a mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds and the rates on 
potatoes from both districts are subject 
to a minimum of 30,000 pounds, except 
that from June 1 to Sept. 30, a minimum 
of 24,000 pounds is effective on potatoes 
from points in the Kaw Valley to points 
in western trunk-line territory, * * * 

- The parties are agreed that 27.5 and 
30 per cent of corresponding first-class 


jrates will be proper for application on| 
potatoes and other vegetables, respec- | 


tively, provided the class rates are on a 
proper basis. They also agree that po- 


tato rates from the Kaw Valley and the} 
Cambridge-Princeton district should bear | 
the same relationship to first-class rates. | 


Potatoes from the Kaw Valley and the 
Cambridge-Princeton district compete in 
the markets located in the destination 
territory herein considered during the 
months of July, August, September and 
October and shippers in the Cambridge- 
Princeton district have a distinet advan- 
tage over those in the Kaw Valley due 
to the present rate structure, ) 

About July 15 potatoes from the Cam- 
bridge-Princeton district reach the mar- 
jkets and Kaw Valley producers are 
forced to seek southern markets, as they 
can not profitably absorb the difference 
|in freight charges. The record does not 
| justify the disparities existing from the 
| standpoint of distance between the rates 
|from these two districts and the disad- 
| Vantage to complainants’ members re- 
sulting therefrom amounts to undue 
prejudice, 


By the new routes, and exten-! 
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Substantial Improvement Is Expected 


In Canadian Business During 1931 


* 


The volume of Canadian business in 
1930 is estimated at 20 per cent below 
|the trade in 1929, according to the 
weekly summary of world business con- 
ditions issued by the Department of 
Commerce, but a substantial improve- 
ment is expected in the latter of this 
‘ year. 

Business in the Argentine during De- 
jcember was ‘dull, the survey states, and 
|the outlook “in Brazil is generally un- 
promising. \. Trade in Porto Rico during 
the last month was about the same as 
last year, it was said. 

The secticns of the survey dealing 
with Canada and some of the Latin 
American countries follow in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina,—Business during December 
continued dull, except that the holidays 
|have somewhat stimulated the sale of 
certain articles. The continued weak- 
ness and irregularity of the peso ex- 
change is visibly reflected in the higher 
| prices paid for imported goods and has 
resulted in the reduction of the demand 
for and the sale of such goods. The 
unimproved credit conditions obtaining 
in Buenos Aires and in the country are 
beginning to affect the credit accommo- 
dation wh: @: local importers are accus- 
tomed to receive from foreign manufac- 
|turers and shippers. The federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal fiscal authorities 
continue their efforts to reduce the ad- 
ministrative expenses and simultaneously 
;to provide funds for building public 
works. There is universal interest in 
these projects especially in highway con- 
struction, and plans for attracting for- 
;eign capital and technical advice have 
peen approved. As compared with a 
month ago, the combined statement of 
the banks of Buenos Aires for Nov. 31 
shows an increase in their discounts, ad- 
vances and reserve deposits, especially 
of gold, and a decrease in their cash. 
; According to the first estimate of the 
Rural Economy Statistical Office, Argen- 
tina’s 1930-31 wheat crop will amount to 
7,586,000 metric tons; flaxseed, 2,144,000 
metric tons; oats, 1,055,000 metric tons; 
barley 452,000 metric tons; rye, 169,000 
metric tons; and birdseed, 30,000 metric 
ions. The same office estimates that on 
Dec. 19 the exportable surplus of wheat 
amounted to 5,443.000 metric tons and 
of flaxseed to 2,128,000 metric tons. The 
wheat harvest is progressing in the 
northern districts, but the scarcity of 
bills in the Buenos Aires market would 
seem to indicate that the international 
merchants are operating on accumulated 
cash deposits in Buenos Aires or on the 
basis of cable transfers for small 


amounts. 
Brazil 


Brazil.—The business outlook is gen- 
erally considered unpromising, owing 
largely to the unsatisfactory financial 
position of the government, continued 
low coffee prices and exchange uncer- 
tainty. The credit situation is increas- 
ingly unsatisfactorily. Coffee shipments 
were heavier but prices were slightly 
lower. Exports from Santos amounted 
to 901,297 bags, from Rio, to 361,669 
bags, and from Victoria to 118,532 bags. 
Santos stocks amount to 1,148,288 bags 
and of Rio to 263,151 bags, while the 
stocks held in Sao Paulo up-state on 
Nov. 30 amounted to 22,306,490 bags not 
including nearly 1,000,000 bags still in 
the hands of growers. Owing to a 
shortage of low grades of coffee at San- 
tos the coffee institute is permitting the 
entry of coffee to include 20 per cent of 
series K and L. The next Sao Paulo 
coffee crop is estimated by trade circles 
at about 16,000,000 bags. The govern- 
ment has decreed that invitations be sent 


} 


t 


Farm Products Maintain 
Price Level During Week 


[Continued from Page 9.) 
dozen on fresh eggs, 1 cent on refriger- 
ators. 

Chain stores retailed their Christmas 
turkeys at from 2 to 4 cents above their 
Thanksgiving prices, with the independ- 
ent stores selling for as much as 10 
cents higher. 

The market for chickens during the 
month was relatively easy. Receipts 
; were liberal and fully ample for the de- 
mand. Advancing prices on_ turkeys 
caused the market for roasters to 
strengthen somewhat just before Christ- 
mas. On the other hand, the market for 
fowl showed no improvement, due to 
‘heavy receipts and the poor and staggy 
jcondition of most of the stock received. 
| Lower prices for eggs in late November 
and for December caused a sharp in- 
|crease in the marketing of fowls at 
;country points, so that during the month 
|the supply was fully sufficient to meet 
jall requirements, with slightly lower 
| prices generally prevailing. 

The deficit in this season’s accumula- 

tion of poultry in storage as compared 
with corresponding dates a year ago was 
again increased in November. It might 
be well, however, to bear in mind that 
the into-storage of poultry last Fall was 
abnormally large, and that with the added 
exception of 1926, the December hold- 
jings this year were not out of line with 
the December holdings of other recent 
| years, 
Year end in the produce markets was 
dull, as usual. Slight advances occurred 
at most potato shipping points, and the 
Chicago carlot market was stronger. 
| Shipments decreased further. 


| 


1930 
2,295,598 
126,130 
2,584,789, 
357,886 
534,529 
1,049,973 
2,106,950 
477,839 
155,166 
505 
322,168 
202,689 
2,264.63 
81.5 


Freight revenue ......... 
Passenger revenue .. 
| Total oper. rev.. 

| Maintenance of way 
| Maintenance of equipment 
| Transportation expenses. . 
Total expenses incl. other. 
‘Net from railroad.... 
Taxes .... \ 
Unco!lectible ry. rev., ete 
Net after taxes, etc...... 
Net after rents.......... 
Aver. miles operated..... 
Operating ratio ......... 


. 
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- Monthly Statements o 


November 


From Latin America 


‘to the coffee countries ewhich took part | 
in the Coffee Congress of New York in| 
1902 to attend the Coffee Congress 
which will be held in Sao Paulo on Mar. 
31, 1931, for the purpose of discussing | 
ideaS and measures for the defense and 
prosperity of the industry. The Sao 
Paulo and federal governments are be- 
‘ing urged to adopt various measures, 
including a measure providing for the 
purchase and retention of coffee by the 
government, in order to improve coffee 
prices. The manufacturing industries 
have further curtailed their operations 
and this, coupled with the fact that com- 
mercial activity is low, has resulted in 
increased unemployment and caused the 
government to issue a decree restricting 
irsmigration and to turn its attention to 
public works. Construction activity has 
|been curtailed but this industry is still 
relatively more active than the others. 
Bolivia 
Bolivia.—Bolivian imports of foreign 
goods are being made on a greatly re- 
duced scale as a result of the continued | 
|general depression in business. Govern- 
mental revenues from import duties dur- 
ing the month of November are reported 
to have been some 35 per cent below 
those of October. The Banco Central 
is still maintaining the rate of exchange, 
selling rates remaining steady at 2.84 
jbolivianos to the dollar during the 
month. More attention is being paid to 
agriculture in an effort to attain a di- 
versification of the economic activities 
of Bolivia and to reduce the present 
dependence upon tin. While road con- 
struction projects are being freely dis- 
cussed, there appears to ‘be little hope 
locally of obtaining the necessary funds 
jfor this purpose. On Dec. 16 the gov- 
ernment issued a decree stating that the 
Bolivian government would support an 
international agreem2nt among tin-pro- 
ducing countries to limit exports in an 
effort to adjust production to consump- 
tion. On Dec. 22 the higher flour import 
duties became effective. Am American 
firm is now exhibiting sound pictures in 
La Paz, which have been well received. 


Canada 


Canada.—The volume of Canadian 
business im 1930 is now estimated at 
more than 20 per cent below the 1929 
turnover. Little hope is held for an early 
‘recovery in 1931, although a substantial 
improvement is anticipated in later 
months. 

An announcement by Premier R. B. 
Bennett on Dec. 22, states that “ar- 
rangements have: been concludued that 
ensure the orderly marketing of the 1930 
wheat crop of western Canada.” The 
general interpretation of the statement, 
{made after a conference with Canadian 
bankers, is that the Dominion govern- 
ment will guarante the advances made | 
by the banks to the wheat pool in order | 
to prevent forced selling. Winnipeg 
cash wheat, at 50% cents per bushel on 
Dec. 22 (for No. 1 Northern, Fort William 
basis), was at the lowest figure ever! 
quoted; later. quotations advanced 
slightly. Spring wheat flour at Montreal 
has declined 10 cents per barrel. Weather 
is retarding the movement of Winter 
lines. 

In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
Christmas shopping was brisk but other- 
wise trade is dull. Consumer buying is 
limited apparently because retail prices 
in most lines have not yet been adjusted 
to the lower wholesale levels. Automo- 
tive business continues dull but electri- 
cal household appliances register an im- 
provement. Specialties are in good de- 
mand and a satisfactory movement is 
reported in retail hardware. Some size- 
able iron and steel orders are expected , 
in the near future. Utility gifts featured 
Christmas buying in Ontario. Most re- 
tail lines report a fairly satisfactory 
volume but the value of sales is much 
under last year’s. The holiday fruit and 
vegetable trade is understood to have 
been very good, including supplies from 
the United States. 

Large scale price cutting is reported 
in the hosiery industry. Other textile 
lines are improving their position with 
fair orders booked. Coal is in greater 
demand. Sales of petroleum products 
are about normal. ~ 

Christmas trade in the Prairie Prov- 
inces was generally disappointing. Sales 
of new automobiles continue at about 45 
per cent under 1929 figures but used cars 
have moved well and stocks are greatly 
reduced. Replacement and accessories 
sales are very satisfactory. Iron and 
steel and hardware sales are affected by 
the decline in building, estimated to be 
40 per cent lower than last year in the 
leading prairie centers. Transportation 
equipment business is rood, however, in| 
both construction and replacement 
branches. Leather and machinery lines 
are dull. 

Christmas sales in British Columbia 
were down 10 to 20 per cent from last 
year. Pulp and newsprint sales are, re- 
ported to be 40 per cent under normal. 

The Canadian Pacific railway connec- 
tion between Procter and Kootenay 
Lanling opens for service on Jan. 1. 
That railway has agreed to use 100,000 
tons of coal from Crowsnest Pass mines 
a3 a measure of nemployment ~rclief. 
November coal produétion in British Co- 
|lumbia Province as a whole was 25 per 
cent below the corresponding figure for 
| 1929. Substantial gains over October 
| were registered in the November pro- 
| duction of automobiles and iron and steel | 
|in Canada, although the figures are still | 
appeciably below 1929 levels. 'n the 
'former, a gain of 19 per cent over Oc- 


| lections are reported fair at Halifax and 


| at Regina and Edmonton; slower at Win- | 


* 


Volume of Trade in 1930 Estimated at More Than 20 Per 
Cent Below Previous Year: Little Improvement Reported 


tober is shown by November output; > 
iron is up 20 per cent and steel ingots 
and castings, 10 per cent. 
Imports of barbed wire, and tomatoes | 
(not under the British preferential sched- | 
ule), are subject to new valuations for 
duty purposes, according to regulations | 
issued Dec. 22 and 26, respectively. Col- | 
Saint John (New Brunswick); slow to 
fair at Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and 
Saskatoon; improving at Calgary; slow} 


nipeg. 
Chile 


Chile—Purchases during the holiday 
buying season have given some impulse | 
to retail sales and the recent enactment | 
of an increased tariff on a great number 
of articles has stimulated immediate 
purchases of foreign goods by importers 
to escape the tariff although not to the! 
extent which was anticipated. How- | 
ever, the general commercial situation 
shows little change. , 


| City, 


; alleged unlawful rates in violation 
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Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 
| 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No, 23093, Sub. 11.—Alfred 
Columbus, Nebr., et al. v. 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Against 
rates as carried in Boyd’s 108-L, I. C. C.- 


E. Galley, 


| A-2050 as applied to shipments of gasoline, | 


gas oil, fuel oil, kerosene, and other pe- 
troleum products, from Enid and _ other 
points in Oklahoma, Coffeyville and Kansas 
Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., and 
points zoned therewith to points of des- 
tination in Nebraska, as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Ask for rates not to exceed 
those found reasonable under decision of 


14958, or such other rates as the Commis- 
sion may hold, in this case, to be just and 
reasonable, and reparation. 

No, 24114.—N. J. Brownlee, Mobile, Ala., 

Southern Railway Company. Against 
of de- 
fendant’s published tariffs on shipments of 
lumber and other forest products, carloads, 
from Brownlee’s Spur to Mobile, Ala. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the waiver of 
collection of alleged undercharges, and rep- 
aration, 

No, 24116.—Egyptian Tie & Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company et al. Excessive, 
unjust and unreasonable rate, combination, 
of 2514 cents on shipments of railroad cross 
ties, from points of origin on the current 
River Branch of St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. to Edwardsville, Ill., to the extent they 
exceed a rate of 23 cents contemporaneously 
in effect from Willow Springs, Mo., a more 
distant point. Ask for cease and desist 


Vv. 





Colombia 


Colombia.—At the end of 1930 the, 
economic situation throughout Colombia 
is slightly better, especially as com 


: pared | 
with the close of last year. 


It appears | 


|that the depression has about reached | 


its lowest levél and the government is} 
effecting many economies. Congress has’ 
passed a balanced budget for the new), 
year; coffee prices are firmer; all inven-! 
tories are low, and the credit situation | 
is better. The government and the peo- 
ple appear reconciled to a gradual re- 
covery along sound lines and expect the 
period of reconstruction to last several 
years. The outlook for the coming year 
is brighter, but no noticeable improve- 
ment in business can be looked for until 
June or July. To a large extent favor- 
able conditions will depend upon satis- 
factory action by Congress on important 
pending projects of law. There is a 
slight improvement in orders for food-| 
stuffs, textiles and drugs. Increased 
sales of trucks and automobiles have} 
been noted in Bogota and Bucaramanga. | 
The president has extended congress in- 
definitely. Important bills were passed | 
during December, among which was the 
emergency revenue law, which doubles 
import duties on specific pharmaceutica]} 
preparations, drugs, ete., and establishes 
higher domestic taxes on insurance pre- 
miums, gasoline, beer, matches, and play- 
ing cards. The proposed new petroleum 
bill has been presented to Congress; like- 
wise other bills containing recommenda- 
tions of the Kemmerer Financial Mis- 
sion. It is expected that Congress will 
pass in the near future a bill revoking} 
the emergency law applying te import 
duties on foodstuffs and establishing 
higher rates. Some of the proposed im- 
port duties are: Nine cents per kilo on; 
flour; 15 cents per kilo on pu@ lard; 4 
cents per kilo on wheat; and other 
higher rates on essential foodstuffs. The 
president, under the bill, may be au-| 
thorized to increase or decrease duties, | 
according to the condition of crops and' 
cost of living. 


| 


| Line Railroad et al. 


order, the establishment of just and rea- 


| sonable rates and reparation. 


No, 24117.—N. 
pany, Wilmington, N. 


Jackobi Hardware Com- 
C., v. Atlantic Coast 
Ask for reparation on 
account of alleged unjust and unreasonable 
rates on agricultural implements, from Co- 
lumbus, Ga., to Wilmington, N. C. 

No. 24118.—Brown County 
Oil Association, Sleepy Eye, Minn., et al. v. 
Chicago and North Western Ry. et al. Un- 


just and unreasonable rates on petroleum | 
| products, from points in Texas, Oklahoma 


and Missouri, to points in Minnesota. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 24119.—In the Matter of Application 
of Florida East Coast Railway Company, 
under section 5 (10), (11) and (12). For 
authority to establish a car fery service 
between the Florida East Coast Ferry Com- 
pany, and applicant for operation between 
New Orleans, La., and Havana, Cuba, and 
that it be allowed to authorize the in- 
auguration and continuance of the service 
without the filing of tariffs with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission setting up 
rates and schedules. The purpose 
service is to afford shippers the option 
of routing their shipments either by long 
rail and short water haul or by shorter rail 
and longer water haul. 


Florida Railroad 
Asks Extension of 
Car Ferry Service 


Proposed Route Would Ex- 
tend From New Orleans 
To Cuba, According to Re- 
quest Made to I. C. C. 

Application was made to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission on Jan. 2 by the 
Florida East Coast Railway for author- 





Costa Rica 


Costa Rica.—Sales and collections | 
have improved during December. This! 
is largely seasonal yet the position of im-| 
porters, except those carrying luxury | 
goods, is generally better than a year 
ago. Owing to lack of funds the Gov- 
ernment has just suspended all work 
on roads, On Dec. 2 Congress author- 
ized a bond issue of $2,750,000 to refund 
road loans and continue the work and 
also guaranteed $1,250,000 in paving 
bonds for work already finished. Out 
of a total of 66,477 sacks (150 pounds 
each) eoffee exported from the be- 
ginning of the season to Dee, 24, 50,626 
went to the United Kingdom, 14,107 sacks 
to Germany and 1,070 sacks to San Fran- 
cisco, The average price for 112 pounds 
of Costa Rican coffee sold in the London 
market during December was about 109 
shillings as compared with 103 shillings 
in the corresponding month of 1929. So 
far the price is better than expected 
and growers are more hopeful of ob- 
taining a good price for the bulk of 
the crop. 


Dominican Republic 


Dominican Republic.—Business condi- | 
tions in the Dominican Republic during 
December continued poor. Trade in gen- 
eral was slack and Christmas sales in 
Santo Domingo were perhaps 50 per 
cent below last year at the same period. 
Merchants are pessimistic as regards the! 
immediate future. The export crop 
movement continues small. Total move- 
ment to date is much below that of last | 
year, according to current statistics of 


exports obtainable, | 


Mexico 
Mexico.— Mexican peso exchange has 
strengthened during the past week and 
is now approximately 2.12 gold pesos 


‘to the dollar, with silver at 11 per cent | 


discount, after having dropped to 2.27 
gold and 2.70 silver pesos to the dollar. 
The favorable reaction is attributed lo- 
cally to the circulation of reports that 
ths Mexican Government is negotiating 
for a credit to stabilize exchange. The 
unfavcrable exchange situation has in- 
creased the difficulty of collections 
enormously and is also cutting down im- 
port orders. Both the senate and cham- 
ber of deputies have approved changes 
in the agrarian laws which have been 


in 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Railroad — Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Pere Marquette 
Eleven Months 
i930 1929 
30,852,983 39,420,440 | 
2,024,754 2,731,542 | 
34,972,277 45,239,709; 
4,950,180 5,239,657 
7,112,864 9,404,153 | 
12,770,215 14,648,436 | 
26,929,395 31,349,991 | 
8,042,882 13,889,805 | 
1,775,768 2,792,575 | 
10,088 10,64 
6,257,026 11,086,536 
4,666,402 9,402,584 
2,251.81 2,241.76 
77.0 69.3 


1929 
3,035,041 
174,739 
3,485,468 
473,682 
1,055,206 
1,358,887 
3,092,669 
392,799 
171,330 
2,107 
219,362 
43,416 
2,241.76 


aye 


88.7 


1930 


1} 


November 


883,838 
1,909,704 
2,954,624 

309,236 

438,358 
1,240,566 
2.063,789 

890,835 

185,469 


705,247 

483,180 

404,11 
69.8 


Long Island R. R. 

Eleven Months 

1930 1929 
9,705,443 10,410,348 
25,112,168 25,688,113 
36,691,389 38,215,910 
4,275,588 4,711,799 
4,819,368 5,202,298 | 
14,085,694 14,462,327 | 

| 


1929 
848,269 
2,035,847 
8,084,453 
498,502 
474,696 
1,403,904 
2,460,162 
623,491 
171,242 
859 
451,390 
255,447 
404,11 

79.8 


1 


1,9 


‘ 
24,155,664 25,328,753 
12,535,725 12,892,177 
3,000,104 2,769,978 
11,043 18,011 
9,524,578 10,104,188 
7,671,980 8,302,232 
404,11 404,11 
65.8 66.3 


4 
9 
1,4 
1,5 


| West-Havana 


7,218,946 

‘ 
8,557,864 10,375,552 
1,182,436 


2,852,033 


6,589,712 
1,968,152 


5, 


|ity to extend its present car ferry serv- 


ice, which now operates between Key 
West, Fla., and Havana, Cuba, so as to 
include the port of New Orleans, La. 
(Docket No. 24119.) 

The present ferry service is operated 
by the Florida East Coast Car Ferry 


|Company, which is controlled and man- 


aged by the same interests as_ those 
which own the railroad. Three car fer- 


ries, with a capacity of 28 loaded freight | 


cars each, are now used in the Key 
route. 

It is planned to run the ferries be- 
tween New Orleans and Havana with 
stopovers at Key West at any time such 


| stopover is necessary to secure traffic’ at 


the Florida point. One ferry will be 
retained entirely in the Key West- 
Havana movement, with the other ferries 
operating between New Orleans and 
Havana, 

The application stated that no new 
construction work nor equipment will be 
necessary for putting the new service 
into operation other than the erection 
of warehouses and construction of dock 


| facilities at New Orleans, which will be 


provided by the Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans. 
be advanced by the Car Ferry Company 
for this construction, but this sum will 


be paid off by the port from rentals for | 


the facilities. 


“The Car Ferry Company until the 


| last two years handled a large percentage 


of the traffic destined to Cuba from 


| points of origin in the Mississippi Val- 


ley and the eastern seaboard through 
the Port of Key West,” said the applica- 
tion. “The proportion of the Cuban 
traffic from the above mentioned points 
of origin handled by it has declined in 
the past two years partly due to traffic 
moving by other means of water trans- 
| portation between New Orleans and 
| Havana and partly due to general de- 
| pressed business conditions. 

“Due to this change in traffic routing 
}and decrease in business, the Car Ferry 
{Company has the necessary idle ferry 


|equipment available for regular and fre- , 


| quent sailings; between New Orleans and 
| Havana, calling at Key West. It, there- 
| fore, is in a position without increasing 
|its investment for equipment to provide 
| quicker and more frequent service than 
| exists at present. This quicker and more 
| frequent service will afford shippers the 
| option of routing their shipments either 
by long rail and short water haul, or 
[a aasee rail and longer water haul.” 


Louisville and Nashville 
November Eleven Months 

93 1929 1930 1929 
8,561,301 86,419,621 100,146,970 
1,086,619 10,746,051 14,274,947 
103,947,407 122,622,376 
15,917,518 19,936,104 
25,418,361 28,163,211 
$7,279,248 42,225,765 
85,730,871 97,733,262 
18,216,536 24,889,014 
5,810,245 6,958,361 
15,596 21,156 
12,390,695 17,909,497 
12,737,446 18,698,124 
§,249,25 5,249.68 
82.5 79.7 


60,367 


1,620,687 
2,564,283 
3,623,889 
8,483,586 
1,891,966 
506,720 
1,742 
1,383,504 
1,446,588 
5,249.68 
81.8 


938,743 


81,800 
984 
85,368 
13,441 
249.80 
17.0 


the Atchison, | 


Cooperative | 


of the! 


Funds will | 


Aviation 
Inventions Aid 
Solution of Blind 

Flying Problems 


Results of Research More 
Manifest in 1930 Than in 
Any Previous Year, Ac- 
cording to Col. Young 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

| mentation and research work carried on 
| in previous years, it is certain that more 
substantial progress in solving problems 
of blind flying has been manifested this 





"ear rer Sates Etats, ry 
|Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket | Year than ever before,” Secretary Young 


asserted. 
Test Devices Developed 

Development of two experimental de- 
‘vices which offer considerable promise 
,of reaching solutions to these problems 
jis among the accomplishments of the 
|}Army during 1930, it was said at the: 
office of Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, 
|the Chief of the Air Corps. A “‘rolling 
jcurtaing which gives relief from dizzi- 
ness and the strain of navigating by 
instruments,’’ has been worked out by 
officers attached to Kelley Piele@ San 
| Antonio, Tex., it was pointed out; and 
\details of the “sonic altimeter’ ha 
|been worked out in preliminary ctnge le 
! Individual accomplishments by Navy 
lofficers, it was explained at the Bureau 
lof Aeronautics, include the longest 
|blind-flight over radio-controlled airways 
ever made, which was accomplished dur) 
ing the Summer when the late Capt. 
Arthur C. Page, Marine Corps aviator, 
flew from Wichita to Washington. Capt 
|Page used the Department of Com- 
}merce’s system in an effort to deter- 
jmine its applicability to naval operas 
| tions. 
| Regular radio broadcasts also were« 
|used on one occasion by Navy pilots who, 
took radio compass bearings on a New” 
| York station during a flight from Hart- 
|ford, Conn., to Anacostia, D. C., it was 
| added. 

; Radio Beacons Extended 

| Perfection of the automatic pilot which 
| relieves personnel of the monotonous 
| strain of navigating for long periods of 
\time is one of the items of “substantial 
| progress,” Col. Young pointed. out,. and 
‘both this device and the Sperry artificial ” 
|horizon, which enables the pilot to keepy 
‘nis plane in level flight, have advanced 
|from the theoretical and experimentat’ 
stages to the practical stage. 

Extension of the Department of Com- 
merce’s system of radiobeacons has gone 
\forward on many of the country’s out- 
standing airways, it was pointed out at 
the Aeronautics Branch, and establish- 
{ment of 55 stations either has been ac- 
complished or is under way. Colonel 
;Young’s annual report showed that at 
the end of the fiscal year 1930 there 
were 10 radiobeacon stations in opera-, 
tion, but more recent statistics of the 
Department show that as of Dec. 1 there 
|were 27 in operation and 28 under con- 

' struction. 

| Perfectio.u of the radiobeacon system 
|during the past year has continued in,’ 
fmany ways, it was pointed out at the 

Aeronautics Branch, and 24-hour oper 
ition on Federal airways is rapidly be- 
;coming a more practical accomplishment. “ 
Research to perfect an already-tested 
| system of blind landings is continuin 
at the Department’s experimental Te 
while perfection of a device to contro 
automatically the output of radiobeacon 
| receiving equipment has been achieved, 
it was explained. 

Studies conducted by the N. A. C. Av: 
|during the past year have emphasized 
lthe fact that pilots are incapable of,! 
|maintaining safe and steady flight under 
conditions of poor visibility without the 
jassistance of certain instruments, Dr. 
| Lewis said. These psychological studies 
of several pilots, he said, have been 
| partly responsible for the increased ap- 
|preciation of the need for reliable navi- 
|gating instruments. 

Instruction of both new and experi- 
enced pilots in navigating by instrus... 
|ments is indicative, it was said at the ' 
Department of War and the Department, 
of the Navy, of the appreciation of this 
necessity by the military and naval avia-. 
tion organizations, while research to aid 
both commercial aeronautics and other 
Federal organizations is continuing as 
rapidly as these services find possible. 

“The continuous research by many 
agencies,” Secretary Young observed, 
“indicates practical means are | being 
adopted and well-directed efforts are be- 
ing made to reach a solution of this 
problem.” 

F. Trubee Davison, the Assistant Sec-'” 
retary of War for Aeronautics, recently 
stated in in address that solution of this‘: 
problem is one of the most important 
matters to be considered in the future 
| development of aviation, 

“Operation difficulties require further 
| study of problems affecting the safe nay- 
igation of aircraft in fog,” Dr. J ‘gp 

§$. Ames, the chairman of the Natiowal . 
Advisory Committee, stated in his ‘ 
|nual report, “or under conditions where @ 
|navigation must be entirely by instru- 
|ments or by the aid of the radio beacon.” ° 


Violation of Company Rules 


Prevents Suit for Damages 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
|duty is owing except not to 
injure him, 

The petition alleges that the servant 
|Callahan “wilfully, recklessly, wantonly,. | 
carelessly and negligently drove said aue 
‘tomobile truck at a high and excessive, , 
rate of speed.” This allegation would 
be very pertinent, if the suit. were, 
jagainst Callahan, but wilfulness, reck- 
|lessness and wantonness cannot be., 
charged against the owner of the car, 
| unless the owner entertained a conscious 
purpose to do a wrongful act, or unless 
it be shown that he was indifferent to.,,; 
|the safety of others after knowledge of. \ 
| their danger. This principle was declared 
jin Payne, Direct, Gen, v. Vance, 103 
| Ohio St., 59. Nothing in this record indi-,, 
cates any such conscious purpose or reck-* 
less indifference to the safety of Crouch, 

Upon the undisputed facts disclosed by 
|this record, the court of common pleas 
{should have sustained the motion for a 
| directed verdict at the close of plaintiff's 
testimony, which motion was renewed at 
|the conclusion of all the evidence, °‘The 
court of appeals did not err in reversing: 
|the judgment of the court of common 
|pleas, though perhaps assigning a wrong 
reason for such reversal, 

The judgment of the court of appeals 
will be affirmed and the court of com. 
mon pleas will be instructed to enter 
final judgment in favor of the plainti 
in error. 

Judgment of the court of appeals af« 
firmed. 4 

KINKADE, RoBINSON, JONES, Marrui 
Day and ALLEN, JJ., concur, 


wilfully 
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Virginia Changes 
Insurance Rules 
‘For Auto Livery 


Notice Period for Cargo! 


Claims Increased and 30- 
day Notice of Cancellation 
Made Mandatory 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Jan. 2. 
Standard requirements for liability in- 
surance on motor trucks and passenger 
cars for hire, licensed in Virginia Jan. 
1 and thereafter, were announced Dec. 30 
by Director of the Division of Motor 
Vehicles, T. McCall Frazier. He said 
that he was promulgating the require- 
ments under an Act of 1930 providing 
that he shall approve all liability insur- 
ance and surety bonds for the “for hire 
vehicles” licensed directly by his de- 
partment, 
_ Besides fixin 
insurance policies or surety bonds, the 
requirements make mandatory an en- 
dorsegpent providing for 30 days’ notice 
in eVent of cancellation. Notice of ac- 
cidents must be furnished the insurance 

mpany within 30 days but the com- 

ny can not deny liability on account 
of delzy in reporting accidetns. It is 
also provided in the endorsement that 
the property damage coverage includes 
protection of property of passengers 
carried in insured automobiles. 

Report “eriod Is Lengthened 

_ An endorsement prescribed for cargo 
insurance policies requires 30 days’ no- 
tice of cancellation and provides that 
losses shall be reported “in a reasonable 
iength of time in writing.” Yailure to 
report a loss and to file a sworn proof 
of loss within 90 days will invalidate a 
claim. 

Mr. Frazier explained that the usual 
10 days’ notice of cancellation was too 
short and for that reason he is re- 
quiring 30 days. 

_ Where a personal surety bond is fur- 
nished, the department now requires at 
least three sureties, properly certified 
as solvent to the amount of the bond. 

Mr, Frazier’s memorandum relative to 
the new requirements, which was cir- 
culated. to 3,800 prospective applicants 
for for-hire licenses in 1931, follows in 
full text: 

Under section 419, acts of 1930, in 
order to secure a permit to operate com- 
mercial cars or trucks (exclusive of ‘bus 
lines, sightseeing buses or freight lines), 
the applicant must file with the Director 
of the Division of Moter Vehicles, in- 
surance or bond with surety or bond with 
solvent personal surety for the protec- 
tion of the general public. The follow- 
ing requirements, must be met: 

1, Trucks for hire: (a) public liability 
$1,000 for. any one person; $5,000 for any 
one accident; (b) property damage $1,000 
for any one accident; (c) cargo $1,000 
for any one accident. 

Trucks for hire, used exclusively for 
the transportation of brick, crushed 
stone, or any other nonbreakable mate- 
riql, not required to secure cargo in- 
su@nce. An affidavit to this effect must 
accompany application. 

2, Cars for Hire With Seating Ca- 
pacity up to and Including Seven Pas- 
se¥prs: (a). Public liability, $2,500 
fo: “any one person; $5,000 for any one 
accident. (b). Porperty damage, $1,- 
000 for any one accident. 

3. Cars for Hire With Seating Ca- 
pacity Greater Than Seven Passengers: 
(a). Public liability, $5,000 for any one 
person; $10,000 for any one accident. 
(b). Property damage, $5,000 for any 
one accident. 

Endorsement forms to be attached to 
and made a part of the insurance pajicy 
must be secured from the Division’ of 
Motor Vehicles, 

Forms for preparing “bond with sol- 
vent personal surety” must be secured 
from the Division of Motor Vehicles. 

_ Before license will be issued for bus 
lines, sightseeing busses, or freight 
lines, certificates must be secured from 
the State Corporation Commission. 


Seattle Radio Station 
Appeals Federal Order 


KJR Construction Permit Is 
Disputed by KOMO 


Station KOMO of Seattle, Wash, op- 
erated by Fisher’s Blend Station, Inc., 
has filed an appeal with the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
from an order of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission denying its application for a 
construction permit to operate on the 
970-kilocycle channel with a power of 
5,000 watts and granting such a con- 
struction permit to Station KJR, also of 
SeaMftle, operated by the North Western 
Broadcasting System, Inc. 

., The appeal alleges that in 1929 Sta- 

MO, now operating on an assign- 
ment of 920 kilocycles with 1,000 watts 
power, was given permission to operate 
on the 970-kilocycle channel by the Com- 
mission, At the time this application was 
filed Station KJR, then on the 970-kilo- 
cycle channel, was in the hands of a re- 
_ ceiver. Station KJR, however, obtained 

@ stay order following the granting of 
Station KOMO’s application and a re- 
hearing was agreed upon prior to which 
the stay order was dismissed by consent. 
The re earing resulted in the decision 
of the Commission from which Station 
KOMO is appealing. 

It is contended that the decision of the 
Commission is not in accord with public 
policy, that the Commission erred in 
several respects and that the holding is 
contrary to the weight of evidence, The 
appeal recites that 24,235 affidavits on 
behalf of Station KOMO from Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, British 
Columbia and other points were intro- 
duced at the rehearing. 


Mobile Health Laboratory 
Provided in Idaho Budget 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, Jan. 2. 
Included in the budget for the Idaho 
Department of Public Welfare for the 
next biennium will be the cost of a mobile 
laboratory to be used exclusively for 
prevention and control work in contagi- 


the minimum limits of 


Applications 


—to— 
Radio Commission 


Applications for permits, just received 
by the Federal Radio Commission have 
been ‘announced by the Commission as 
follows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

MP, Boeing Air Transport, Municipal 
Airport, Omaha, Nebr., assignment of con- 
struction permit to Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

KMP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc, Omaha, 
Nebr., construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 2,482, 2,506, 4,124, 6,215, 6,230 kc., 
50 watts. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories. Inc., NC- 
417-H; Portable in New Jersey; Holmdel, 
N. J.; Portable on truck, principally in 
New Jersey, renewal of experimental license. 

Police Dept., City ef Los Angeles, Calif., 
construction permit for new station on 400 
watts approximately 122 meters. Emergency 
police service, 

DeForest Radio Company, Portable, Mass., 
New construction permit for 1,712 ke., 500 
watts special experimental service. 

WOO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Deal, N. J., modification of special au- 
thorization for change in frequencies to 
4,752.5, 8,560, 12,840, 17,120 ke. coas'al 
service. 


Nebraska Gas Utility 
Said to Have Right 


To Sell Appliances 


Opinion of Attorney General 
Of State Based on Ruling 
Handed Down by Penn-| 
sylvania Supreme Court 





| State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 2. 
A municipal or private corporation 
chartered only to,manufacture or sell 
gas may also merchandise appliances for 
the use of gas, according to an opinion 
issued Dec. 30 by the Attorney General 
C. A. Sorensen. 

_ Any answer to the question is not en- 
tirely free from doubt, the Attorney Gen- 
eral says, because in the entire United 
States there appears to be but one case 
in point—a decision by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. 

Text of Opinion 
Mr. Sorensen’s opinion was given in 





? 


response to an inquiry concerning the| onl i i 
; : ae y one high-powered station can op-; 
itight of the Metropolitan Utilities Dis-|erate on a channel without cnsttae| 


trict of Omaha to sell gas heaters. The 
— follows in full text: 
1S 1S in answer to your letter o 
Nov. 26, 1930. You ieilaee the oiverline. 
ment for sale of gas heaters by the 
Metropolitan Utilities District of Omaha. 
Your letter presents the question of 
whether a municipal or private corpora- 
— cena only. to mahufacture or 
gas, may also merchandis i 
for the use of gas, ee 

Upon this questiqn: the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court has never passed. Hence 
no answer to your question is entirely} 
free from doubt. In the whole United 
States there appears to be but one case 
in point. This case is Malone v. Lan- 
caster Gas Light Co., 182 Pa, 309, 37 
,Atl. 932. This case holds that “a cor- 
poration organized ‘for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling illuminating 
gas may deal in appliances for the con- 
sumption of gas as well as for its manu- 
facture and distribution.’’ 

_ This holding the Pennsylvania court 
justifies as follows: 

It is argued for the plaintiff that the| 
charter purpose of the gas company is! 
limited by the words ‘manufacturing 
and supplying illuminating and heating 
gas,’ and that nothing can be included 
which is not a necessary part or appli- 
ance for manufacturing or supplying. 
This is too narrow and literal a con- 
struction and overlooks the fundamen- 
jtal object of the corporation—the manu- 
facture and supply of gas to customers 
for profit. It would be of no use to 
manufacture gas if there were no cus-| 
tomers to buy, and hence the company 
may fairly supply not only the gas it- 
self, but incidentally such appliances 
and conveniences as will induce new cus- 
tomers to use gas, or old ones to use 
more. - This is a legitimate mode of ex- 
tending the company’s*® business in di- 
rect furtherance of its charter object.” 

On the authority of this case we are 
‘constrained to advise that a private, cor- 
poration, chartered only to make and 
sell gas, can also deal in appliances for 
the consumption of gas, including gas 
heaters. 

Does the principle of this case justify 
the act of a municipal corporation, char- 
tered only to make and sell gas, in mer-: 
chandising appliances for the consump- 
tion of gas, such,as gas heaters? a 
think it does. The Metropolitan Utili- 
ties District is authorized to fix rates for 
its service (Secs, 3753, 3775, 3776, Com- 
piled Statutes, 1922; Laws 1929, p. 
206). There is no provision that its 
water and gas rates shall be confined to 
produce an income sufficient to pay ex- 
penses or cost of production and opera- 
tion only. “The corporation may fix the 
pg so as to derive a fair and reason- 
able revenue therefrom.’’ (43 Corpus! 
Juris, 421, Note 75.) The municipal| 
gas plant is thus entitled, with the pri- 
vate gas plant, to consider profit as its 
fundamental object, and, under the doc- 
trine of the Malone case, to increase 
the use of its product by distributing 
appliances for the consumption of. its 
product, 

In reading his conclusion, we have not 
overlooked Keen v. Mayor and Council 
of Waycross, 101 Ga. 588. This case is 
cited with approval in Consumers Coal 
Co. v. Lincoln, 109 Neb. 51, 75, wherein 
the Nebraska Supreme Court held that 
charter power to sell heat produced and 
distributed from a central heating plant 
did not authorize a retail fuel business 
by the city., The Keen case held that 
a general power to erect and maintain 
a system of waterworks did not entitle 
the city to enter the general plumbing 
business. But both the Consumers Coal 
Company case and the Keen case are 
no distinguishable from your ques- 
ion. 

A city need not sell coal in order to 
promote the sale of its heat from a 
central plant; in fact, the coal trade 
militates against the central heat trade. 
Neither is a general plumbing business 
by the city essential to promote the pur-| 
chase and use of city water any more 
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Development of Radio Undeterred 
By Business Depression Last Year 
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General Saltzman Reports Notable Progress in All Branches 
Of Industry Despite Slowing Up in Manufacture and Sales 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing the year, Gen. Saltzman pointed out, 
with the apparent objective of bringing 
healthy competition” into the visual art 
when it becomes a practical medium 
of entertainment. Chain television, cor- 
responding to network broadcasting of 

today, is one of the possibilities. 
“Today it is too early to say just what 
form finished television will take All 
kinds of startling claims are made that 
it is now a finished product, but we at 
the Commission still believe it is too 


early to lift the experimental ban and! 


permit commercial television stations to 
tee the air. It may be that television 
will not be introduced by radio at all, 
a will enter the homes along wire 
Ines. 


Visual Signals Affected 
By Fading and Static 


“Experiments in most instances have 

shown that the service area of a tele- 
vision station is severely limited, and 
that visual signals are more seriously 
affected by elemental disturbances, like 
fading and static, than voice transmis- 
sion. Channels of at least 100 kilocycles 
in width, or 10 times as wide as the 
broadcast channel, now are required 
and there isn’t room enough in the radio 
spectrum, at the present stage of the 
art, to accommodate sufficient television 
stations to serve the entire Nation. 
i “Economic problems presented by the 
impending introduction of television also 
»must be solved. But radio is not cross- 
ing these bridges until it reaches them. 
It has not failed yet to surmount even 
the most serious obstacles, and it is my 
prediction that when the time comes the 
formula will be worked out.” 

There were numerous technical ad- 
vances in broadcasting, but the salient 
one wac synchronization, or the multi- 
ple operation of high-powered stations 
on the same channel without interfer- 
ence, General Saltzman asserted. Now 


interference, but synchronization is the 
beginning of a development which, Gen- 
eral Saltzman asserted, may see entire 
networks of stations operating on a soli- 
tary channel by means of “‘booster” sta- 
tions strung throughout the country and 
coordinated with the key station by wire 
controls. 

But, the Commissioner declared, there 
remain many “baffling problems” before 
synchronization can be introduced on a 
national scale. The process unquestion- 
ably will require several years, he as- 
serted. 

The first step has been taken by the 
N. B. C., which now has authority of 


the: Commission to synchronize Stations | 


WBAL, at Baltimore, and WTIC, at 
Hartford, Conn., which share time on 
the 1,060 kilocycle channel because of 
limited space in the ether, with the two 
keys of the N. B. C. network in New 
York. The stations thus would be af- 
forded full time operation. 

In other technical lines Gen. Saltzman 


j}said that more of the short waves, long 


considered useless for communication, 
were opened for commercial pursuits. 
Internationally, radio now links the 


New Insurance Executive 
Is Named for New York 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 2. 
The appointment of Thomas F. Behan 
as Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York was announced Jan. 
1 by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Behan was formerly Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance and has been Act- 
ing Superintendent since the resignation 
of Albert Conway as Superintendent last 
July. The new Superintendent has been 
connected with the State Insurance De- 

partment for 44 years, 


Court Denies Exceptions 
To Ruling Over Fire Loss 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 2. 

Exceptions to the holding of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Dauphin County 
that the Commonwealth is responsible 
for the $1,000,000 fire loss to the State 
Education Building in Harrisburg were 
filed Dee. 30. They were overruled at 
once. 

The exceptions were filed by Attorney 
General William A. Schnader who con- 
tended the court erred in holding that 
the Commonwealth and bidders for the 
building contract understood the contract 
was not to include fire insurance protec- 
tion, that the Commonwealth would be 
responsible in case of fire and that the 
Commonwealth must pay for the re- 
storation of the damaged parts of the 
building, 


Reinsurance of Business 
In Indiana Is Approved 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Jan. 2. 
Reinsurance of the business of the Se- 
curity Automobile Insurance Association, 
of Indianapolis, by the Iroquois Automo- 
bile Underwriters, Inc.,. of Danville, Ill, 
has been approved by the Indiana and 
Illinois Insurance Departments, The 
Iroquois Association takes over the en- 
tire operations of the Security upder the 

terms of the merger agreement. 


Freight revenue .....+..04 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev 


ous diseases, it was declared in a state-'than anybody else’s water or a private | Maintenance of way 


ment just issued by C. K. Macey, State 

Commissioner of Public Welfare. 
The present laboratory is complete for 
all types of work and was originally in- 
for testing milk and water sup- 





ten 

peg but with the demand for the equip- 
ment in contagious disease activities this 
worse was neglected. With another mo- 
bileYaboratory it is hoped that all work 
will be carried on efficiently. 


supply of water. 
useful at all must be burned in either 
lighting or heating fixtures which are 
plainly an indispensable part of com- 
plete gas-plant service whether by a mu- 
nicipal or private corporation. 

_ We are,\therefore, of the opinion that 
in selling gas heaters the Metropolitan 


charter powers. 


Taxes 


Gas, however, to be| Maintenance of equipment. . 
'Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 


Net from railroad 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. ot 
Net after taxes, etc....... 


‘sell gas heat Net after rents........e0. 
Utilities District is not exceeding its| Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio ......+06. 


3,765.47 
64,3 


\ 


‘ing 


Of Receiving Sets 


| United States directly with every cor- 
jner of the globe and with nearly every 
country. Ship to shore telephony, mak- 
ing possible telephone conversations be- 
tween a person aboard ship plowing | 
through the high seas, and any of the 
19,000,000 telephones in the United! 
States, showed much development during 
the year, he added. 

_As an industry, broadcasting is “get- 
ting out of the red,” the chairman as- 
serted. He pointed out that statistics | 
Meceived by the Commission show that 
independently-owned stations are divided | 
bout half and half on broadcasting’s 
balance sheet, but those which are losing 
money, gradually are decreasing their 
losses. 

_ Although the Commission has no ju- 
risdiction over radio manufacturing, 
General Saltzman declared that reports 
from the industry have not been encour- 


‘tacts, both by code and voice. 





aging as compared with previous peak 
years. Overproduction last year, coupled 
with the financial crisis, complicated the 
industrial situdtion. “On the whole, how- 
ever, the industry fared as well as it 
expected in an off-year,’’ he continued, 
“and is looking forward to 1931 to carry 








it out of the slump.” 
Under the guiding hand of Commis- 
sioner W. D, L, Starbuck, a new allo- 


Exceptions Taken 
To Power Report 
On Station WJZ 


National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Contends Applicant 
Is Entitled to Use of 50,- 
000 Watts 


A bill of exceptions to the high-power 
report of Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost, 
challenging certain conclusions relating 
to Station WJZ, in New York, one of the 
24 applicants for authority to use the 
maximum power of 50,000 watts, was 





filed with the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion Dec, 31 by A. L. Ashby, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Nine separate exceptions are taken to 
Mr. Yost’s findings. Among others, it is 
contended that the Chief Examiner 
failed to find “that there was no cleared 
channel assignment available for use of 
power in excess of 25 kilowatts (25,000 
watts) in the first or eastern zone, in 
which New York is located. Station WJZ 
is licensed for 30,009 watts, and the Com- 
mission’s order relating to high power 
specifies that only four of the eight 
\cleared channels in each of the five radio 
zones, may use power in excess of 25,000 
watts. 

The bill of exceptions to Mr. Yost’s re- 
port, filed on Dec. 15, but which since 
‘has been remanded to the examiner, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The applicant herein and the National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc., the licensee 
of Station WJZ, hereby except to the 
report of Ellis A. Yost, Chief Examiner, 


‘filed Dec, 15, 1980, as follows: 


1. To the failure of said Chief Exami- 
ner to find as a matter of fact that Sta- 
tion WJZ is operated by the National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

2. To the failure of said Chief Ex- 
jaminer to find as a matter of fact that 
|Station WJZ began operating in June, 
1921, and has been continuously operated 
since October, 1921. 

3. To the findings of said Chief Ex- 
aminer that Station WJZ began opera- 
tion May 12, 1923. 

4. To the finding of said Chief Exami- 
ner that the annual cost of operating 
Station WJZ is estimated at $4,750,000. | 

5. To the finding of said Chief Exami-' 
ner that the annual income from operat- 

Station WJZ is estimated at 
$5,000,000. 7 

6. To the finding of said Chief Exami- 
ner “that the problem of providing radio 
broadcasting. reception for a large} 
sparsely settled area of the country is 
much more difficult than that of provid- 
ing radio broadcasting reception for a 
large metropolitan area. 

_ 1. To the finding of said Chief Exam- 
iner that there is one cleared channel as- 
signment available in the first zone for 
use of power in excess of 25 kilowatts 
under General Order 42*as amended. 

_ 8. To the failure of said Chief Exam- 
iner to find that there was no cleared 
channel assignment available for use of 
power in excess of 25 kilowatts in the 
first zone under General Order 42 as 
amended. 

_ 9. To the failure of said Chief Exam- 
iner to find as a matter of law and fact 
that Station WJZ was on June 16, 1930, 
the date of the enactment of the amend- 
ment to General Order No. 42, prior 
thereto, and still is within the classifica- 
tion of and operating pursuant to sub- 
division 2 of General Order No. 42 as 
amended, as evidenced by licenses here- 





Federal Radio Commission, and that 
thereby Station WJZ is entitled under 
General Order No, 42 as amended to a 
construction permit for the use of 50 
kilowatts regardless of the testimony 
introduced by tke other applicants from 
the first zone. 


cation was worked out for aviation radio 
during the year, providing for three 
nation-wide networks to steer a straight 
course for commercial aeronautics, Gen- 
eral Saltzman asserted. These provide 
for ground-to-plane telephone communl- 
cation, and point-to-point ground con- 
Aviation 
has had “pick of the ether” because it 
is entirely dependent upon radio for its 
communication as a safety of life factor. 
Radio aids to navigation, like the visual | 
beacon, were added over the Nation’s 
airways, through the operations of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, he declared. : | 
Police radio systems were established 
by cities and municipalities generally 
throughout the Nation during the year, 
as a means for speeding the apprehen- | 
sion of criminals and detecting crime, he 
said. Facilities in the short waves suffi- 
cient to accommodate the police depart- | 
ments of every city in the country, and 
of towns and hamlets, were set aside 
by the Commission, G 
asserted. 


Inthe continental short waves, (pone | tyghend Tei. 


hannels lying just above the 
bend, activity centered in the courts, by 


virtue of litigation begun two years ago) 


by unsuccessful applicants for channels | 


with which to inaugurate domestic radio 
telegraph services in competition with 
the established wire lines, the General 


declared. Universal Wireless Communi- | 


cation Co., Inc., which was awarded the 
bulk of the available frequencies by the 
Commission in December,s1928, went into 
the hands’ of receivers, during the year. 


Awaiting Judgment 
Of Appellate Court 


With this company forfeiting its chan- 
nels because of its financial condition, 
General Saltzman explained that the 
Commission is awaiting the judgment of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in this case. The Commission 
granted the Universal request, over the 
competitive applications of the Radio 
Corporation of America, the Mackay 
Radio Telegraph Company, and the Inter- 
city Radio Telegraph Company, all of 
which applied to the court. — . 

Legal records of the Commission, said 
General Saltzman, show that more than 


30 cases were appealed to the courts dur- | 


ing the year, including one to the Su- 
scene Court of the United States, em- 
bracing the question of property rights 
of stations to the ether. This case, in- 
volving 


the existence of the Commission 
itself, 


eneral Saltzman | 
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Influenza Deaths —|North Carolina 


Decrease in Week 


Communicable Diseases Also 
Decline, Public Health 
Service States 


All communicable diseases, except ty- 
phoid fever and infantile paralysis (poli- 
omyelitis), showed a decrease in the 
number of cases reported for the week 
ended Dec. 13, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1929, accord- 
ing to a statement issued Dec. 31 by the 
Public Health Service. The number of 
deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
was also less than in the same week of 
the previous year, it was stated. The 
statement follows in full text: | 

The 94 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated —_ 
parts of the country and have an éti 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,920,000. The estimated popu- 
lation of the 88 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 30,360,000. Weeks ended 
Dec. 13, 1930, and Dec. 14, 1929: 

Cases Reported 1980 
Diphtheria: 

46 States 

94 cities 
Measles: 

45 States 

94 cities see 
Meningococeus meningitis: 

46 States 

94 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

94 cities 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

94 cities 


1929 


2,270 
807 | 


4,135 
684 


189 
91 


27 


4,487 
1,678 


1,342 
142 


46 States 


235 
94 cities é 


35 
Deaths Reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
88 cities 
Smallpox: 
88 cities 


Nebraska Counties 
May Secure Personal 


Surety for Officers 


949 | 
0 








Action Warranted When 
Bonding Company Rates 
Found Excessive, Attor- 
ney General Rules 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Jan. 2. 
A county board would be warranted 
in arranging for a personal surety bond 
for the county treasurer for a consider- 
ation if a corporate surety bond cannot 
be furnished at a reasonable rate, At- 
|torney General C. A. Sorensen has held 
| recently in an opinion to the county at- 

|torney of Seward County. 





since it challenges the constitu- 
tionality of the Radio Act, already has 
been argued before the court, and its de- 
cision now is awaited, he said. , . 
Other suits, involving patents in radio, 


Mr. Sorensen, said that the State In- 
surance Department has authority to in- 
| vestigate premium rates charged by, 
| surety companies and to fix, if deemed} 





; method of selection. 


Utility Statutes. 
Called Obsolete 


Institute for Government 
Research Recommends 
Regulatory Laws Be Re- 
vised and Expanded 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 2. 


The North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission should be designated as the. 
Public Utilities Commission and its mem- 


“|bers should be appointed by the Gov- 


ernor instead of being elected by the 
people, according to the recent report on 
governmental ‘reorganization made to 
Governor O. Max Gardner by the Insti- 
tute for Government Research of the 
Brookings Institution, of Washington, 
D. C “ 


The report also recommends that the 
present statutes regulating public utility 
companies be revised and expanded. ~ 

“It is quite generally agreed, even 
among persons in the regulatory. field, 
the report says, “that appointment by 
the Govetnor is the most satisfactory; 
Members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are ap- 


| pointed by the Presidents and governors 


appoint members of public utilities com- 
missions in over half of the 48 States.” 
Laws Called Obsolete : 

It is recommended that the commis- 
sioners should be appointed for six-year 
overlapping .L¢rms. : 

“There is no doubt,” the report states,’ 
“that the Corporation Commission has 
been greatly handicapped in carrying 
forward an active program of regulation 
because of the archaic and obsolete laws 
under which it is operating. | L 

“Little constructive legislation has 
been enacted since 1913, with the result 
that=North Carolina is attempting to’ 
apply old and antiquated laws to a com- 
paratively new industry. The great de- 
velopment in the utility industry has 
come since 1913. At‘that time the hold- 
ing company device, management con- 
tracts and other recent developments 
such as consolidations and mergers were 
unborn. 

Gas Industry Develops > 

“In 1913, only 110,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity were generated in 
the State, while in 1929 about 2,686,246,- 
732 kilowatt hours were generated. 
There have been similar developments 
in the gas industry. The legal basis for 
regulation in North Carolina has not 
kept pace with the new problems aris- 
ing out of this tremendous growth. 

“To remedy these statutory defects we 
recommend that the law be expanded 
to meet present day needs. Authority 
should be granted over issuance of se- 
curities by utilities, management con- 
tracts, consolidations and mergers, and 
other legitimate phases of the utility 
industry in order that both the public 
interest and the interest of the utilities 
may be protected. Strict supervision 
over the accounting. systems should be- 
exercised. 


“It is our opinion that the Corpos _ 


anti-trust matters, and the like, which| necessary, a maximum schedule of rates.!yatign Commission would look with fa- 
do not directly affect the Commission | This has not been done, he said, because| yor upon any move to draft a law which- 


activities were filed during the year, Gen- 
eral Saltzman declared. All are of im- 
portance to the Commission, he asserted. 

“Of course, there were many other ac- 


tivities and developments in radio,” Gen- | 


eral Saltzman said in conclusion. “The 


Commission’s job, however, is to see hon-| 


esty and justice done to all, and fore- 
most, to insure a maximum use of that 
great God-given utility called radio in 
the interests of all of the people all of 
the time.” ° 


Kansas City Fire Insurer 
Given License in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 2. 


The Kansas City Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been 
licensed to write fire and marine insur- 
ance in Illinois, according to an announce- 
ment by the State Division of Insurance. 
At the same time the Division stated that 
the Minnesota Fire Insurance Co., Chat- 
field, Minn., and the Hampton Roads Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co., Dickerson, Md., 

ave ceased operations in Illinois and 
the Central Trust Co., of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, has ‘beer’ discnarged as receiver 
for the Commercial National Fire In 
surance Co., Chicago. 


Illinois Qualifies Concern 
To Write Life Policies 


State of Miinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 2. 


|of a lack of funds. The matter should 
| be called to the attention of the incom- 
|ing Legislature for adjustment, he ad- 
| vised. The opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry! 
of : Dec. 5, concerning the proposed 
surety bond of your county treasurer, 
as to which the surety company is ask- 
| ing a premium at the rate of $20 per 
| $1,000, we agree with you that this is 
|an exorbitant charge. : 

The case of Haase v. Buffalo County, 
86 Nebr. 145, 124 N. W. 1130, holds 
that the county board has a discretion 
|in approving either a personal surety 
|bond or a corporate surety bond—that 
the later law pertaining to the approval 
jof corporate surety bonds of county of- 
|ficers would not supersede the earlier 
|law providing for personal surety bond. 
/The board is, therefore, not obligated 
|to approve the bond in question, thereby 
lincurring an exorbitant debt which the 
county must pay. 
| Under such circumstances we would 
say that th eboard would be war- 
ranted, provided a corporate surety bond 
leannot be furnished at a reasonable 
lrate by this or some other surety com- | 
| pany, in arranging for a personal surety 
/bond for a consideration. It is true 
|that under the holding in the Haase case 
it is assumed that where a personal bond 
is furnished both the county treasurer 


Daily D 
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( 


would reflect current practices in the, 
field of regulation of the public utility. 
industry.” , ‘ 
ODN EOL 
and county board “avoid the expense. 
of a surety bond.” We do not believe 
this precludes the county board from 
incurring an expense for a personal 
surety bond in order to avoid a higher 
and unjustified expense incident to the_ 
procurement of a corporate surety bond, 
Sections 7891 to 7893, Compiled Stat- 
utes of Nebraska, 1922, make it the duty 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce to investigate premium rates 
charged by surety companies and when 
“in the judgment of the Department, 
the “necessity arises to fix a maximum 
schedule of rates,” it is the Department’s 
duty to do so. As yet the Department 
has not attempted to make such inves- 
tigation or to fix such schedule. We- 
have taken this matter up with them: 
and they say that they have had many ' 
complaints concerning this matter of 
excessive premium rates but have been 
unable to conduct the necessary inves-: 
tigation which of necessity would entail 
considerable expense, due to the ab- 
sence of funds appropriated therefor. 
This is a matter which should be called 
to the attention of the incoming Legis- 
lature for adjustment. i 


ecisions 


—of the— 


General Accounting Office 


The Illinois Division of Insurance has | 


issued a license to the State National 


Life Insurance Co., of St. Lonis, Mo., to | 
transact only the business of life insur- | 


ance in the State of Illinois. The com- 
pany’s charter authorizes it to write life, 
accident and health insurance, but in a 


recent opinion by Attorney General Os- 


car E, Carlstrom it was held that it was 
not necessary for such a company to 
apply for a license to write all kinds of 
insurance which it is authorized to 
transact. 7 


Report on Government 
Insurance Expenditures 


Expenditures in November of military | 


and naval compensation and insurange 
aggregated $39,286,748.81, according to 


|tofore granted to the applicant by the|a statement just issued by the Veterans’ | 


Bureau. 

The total amount was apportioned in 
the statement as follows: Government 
life insurance, $8,985,395.11; military 
and naval insurance, 1931, $10,183,- 
883.26; death compensation, $2,780,- 
968.56; disability, $17,336,501.88. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Union Pacific 
Eleven Months 
19380 1929 
80,286,914 $89,243,372 
11,435,942 13,820,870 | 


1930 


9,750,506 
20,099,168 
28,519,040 
65,775,335 
34,651,942 

7,063,131 

2,753 
27,586,058 
23,760,988 

3,765.46 
65.5 


12,962,038 
22,076,289 
30,276,377 
73,335,822 | 
39,480,057 
8,108,218 
5,304 
31,366,535 
27,881,786 
3,765.30 
65.0 


3,383,319 
588,641 
472 
2,794,206 
2,350,821 
3,765.46 
65.5 


8,534,593 
1,003,428 
100,427,277 112,815,879 | 10,613,787 
1,262,863 
2,054,333 
3,734,514 
7,725,913 
2,887,874 
842,7 
1,967 
2,043,150 
1,662,960 
9,324. 
12.8 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
November 


Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
10,104,275 102,632,129 117,346,810! 3, 
1,301,809 14,240,844 17,315,146 
12,714,541 130,499,622 150,055,068) 4, 
2,262,896 19,095,731 22,824,208 
2,414,948 19,921,573 23,562,107 
4,384,622 43,131,877 47,639,726 
9,727,649 90,539,129 102,203,443 
2,986,892 39,960,493 47,851,625 
749,777 10,501,849 11,866,392 
2,338 28,788 21,687 
2,234,777 29,429,856 35,963,546 
1,811,081 26,496,543 32,821,927 
9,866.86 9,332.52 
76.5 69.4 


1, 
2, 
1, 
57 


‘1 
1, 


73 
68.1 


al 


1930 


9,373.80 eines 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
nnally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-34461. (S) Contracts—Artificial limbs. 
Where a contractor to furnish an artificial 
limb to fit a beneficiary fails to do so, and 
a satisfactory artificial limb is secured else- 
where, the contractor is not entitled to any 
sum if the artificial limb did not fit and 
was not accepted.” (Dee. 13, 1930.) 

A-34468. (S) Drinking water. The ap- 
propriation “Collecting the Internal Reve- 
nue, 1931,” is not available for the purchase 
of bottled orang. water by the Collector 
lat Aberdeen, S. Dak:, for the use of him- 
self and his employes, where it appears that 
a population of approximately 16,500 are 
presumably using the city water supply, 
and no evidence has been furnished that 
the present supply js not potable. (Dec. 
13, 1930.) 

A-34324. (S) 





Pay—Allowances—National 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
3,664,890 34,081,963 41,277,486 
469,441 4,547,277 5,693,385 
4,528,549 42,325,380 51,728,291 
527,070 6,254,486 7,367,801 
687,093 6,707,065 9,289,294 
1,324,705 12,959,541 14,855,960 
2,853,953 28,241,950 34,933,184 
1,674,596 14,083,430 16,795,107 
176,246 2,221,472 3,083,403 
786 12,922 13,100 
1,497,564 11,849,036 13,698,604 


356,657 
363,108 
044,418 
327,233 
417,109 
068,867 
112,711 
931,707 
169,516 

1,043 
761,149 


2 , 
Guard officer injured en route to service 


school. Where an officer of the National 
Guardtwas injured while en route to a mil- 
itary) service school on the day he was 
required by his orders to report, his case 
is within the provisions of the Act of Apr. 
26, 1928, 45 Stat. 461, 462, and he is entitled 
to pay and allowances. (Dec. 15, 1930.) 

A-34513. Departments ; 
ments—Delegation of duties. In view © 

14, 1930, 46 Stat. 312, for the United States 
Geological Survey to contract with civilian” 


aerial photographs, the appropriation for a 
topographic survey of the proposed Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park will be 
available for the purchase from the State 
of Tenessee of a map already prepared by ‘ 
it of a portion of that area which can be 


ducing it. by the personnel of the Geologi- 
cal Survey. (Dec. 35, 1930.) 


air—Army. Where an officer of the Army 
is, ordered to travel by air, and between 
certain points on his itinerary to make re- 
peated flights for the purpose of verification 
of a map used in air navigation, the re- 
peated ftights between the designate! points 
for that 
travel. In such a case, the continuity of 
the journey for the purpose of reimburse-_ 
ment of travel expenses under the act of 
July 11, 1919, 41 Stat. 109, and the regu- 
lations issued pursuant thereto, is not 


of the terminal points between which re- 


of the repeated flights have been made) . 
does not exceed 72 hours except because of 


ment. (Dec. 15, 1930.) 

| A-34234. (S) Transportation—Depend- 
ents—Naval officer married while on leave, 
Where an officer of the Navy, under ordera 
to make a permanent change of station 
was granted 1 month and 15 days’ leave o: 
absence from his old station, and was mar- 
ried 1 month after commencin. leave’ 


effective date of his orders directing a per-. 





1,260,611 9,390,117 11,258,369 
3,188.57 3,188.57 3,188.57 


52.2 63.0 66.7 67.5 


to transportation for his dependent (wife) 


from the place where she was, not to ex-.. 


leeed the cost from the old to the new 
‘station. 8 Comp,fen. 524. (Dec, 17, 1930.) 


and_ Establish- F 


the statutory authority in the act of May ~ 


aerial photographic concerns for furnishing , 


purchased at less than the cost of reproe » 


A-34562. (S) Travel expenses—Travel by,. 


urpose are a part of the required. . 


broken if none of the stops at any one: 


peated travel is ordered (after one or more ,. 


weather conditions or repairs to equip. 


granted him, he was married before the’’ 


manent change of station, and is entitledy« 
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State Finance 
ation of Branch Banks Urged 


In Trade Area of Parent Concern 


7 }. Comptroller of Currency in Annual Report 


Suggests Early Passage of Legislation to 
Permit Auxiliary Units 


Early revision of national banking 
laws to permit branch banking in 
trade areas of the parent institution 
was recommended in the annual re- 
port of John W. Pole, Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

(Publication of the full text of the 
section of the report dealing with 
branch banking was begun in the is- 
sue of Jan. 2.) It proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

The theory of trade area branch bank- 
ing rests upon economic grounds. Its 
aim is to permit strong city banks, to 
carry their banking facilities to the com- 
munity surrounding ‘such city to a dis- 
tance which is governed by the predom- 
inant: flow of business and trade to and 
from the city as a trade center. It is 


designed to give to the rural communi- ! 


ties, which have for years been suffering 
from a lack of safe and adequate bank- 
ing facilities, the high type of banking 
and the security from bank failures 
which residents of the large cities have 
generally enjoyed. If Congress there- 
fore adoptes the policy of withholding 
from national banks the power to cross 
State lines with branches in those cases 
where the trade area of the city clearly 
does ‘cross the State line, the whole the- 
ory and plan of establishing in the rural 
communities a well-rounded and sound 
branch banking system is broken down. 

The State policy theory is objectionable 
upon the constitutional ground that Con- | 
gress alone is responsible for the estab- | 
lishment and maintenance of the system | 
of national banks as, an instrumentality | 
of the Federal Government. These banks | 
were established purely ir the exercise of | 
the legislative power of Congress and 
solely upon a national policy. It gave 
to the United States a uniform system | 
of banking beyond the control of the} 
States. | 

It is not a valid objection to the na-| 
tional legislation here proposed that} 


Congress would be conferring upon na-/|strongly capitalized and well-managed| Ch U Sta gu Ist 6i2s C 


tional banks banking powers more ex- 
tensive than those which lay within the} 
power of the State Legislatures to give} 
to State banks. For many years we have} 
witnessed what may be regarded as the} 
reverse of this situation. While Con-| 
gress las at all times had the constitu- 
tional power to give to the national | 


banks charter advantages which could| subject has been studied by experts in] D&H 1st&r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF 


not b2 acquired by State banks, it has} 
nevertheless been extremely reluctant 
to exercise this power, although to do} 
so in the manner herein recommended 
would strengthen our whole banking 
structure. 
State Legislatures have conferred upon| 


State chartered institutions, particularly | with a different type of trade area—one! Gt 
banking powers| which requires that the viewpoint be| Gt 


upon trust companies, 
which national hanks did not at the 
time enjoy. As a consequence, the na- 
tional banking system has within recent | 
years declined in size, importance, and 
influence and has become thereby rela- 
tively less effective as an instrumentality 
of the Federal Government. Through 
the diversion of commercial banking 
from the national to the various State 
banking systems, Congress has lost con- 
trol over the major portion of the com- 
mercial banking resources in the United 
States. 


New Advantages Given 


To State Banks 


Upon the enactment of the McFadden 
bill the conversion into national banks 
of several larger State branch banking | 
institutions and the consolidation of sev- | 
eral State banks with national banks 


under the national charter gave rise to|ence in the sense that in that zone the, Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G 78. 
city is both the trade and credit center. | 


the hope that the national banking sys- 
tem would reclaim the most important 


Comptroller of the Curency such visi- 
torial powers as may enable him to ex- 
amine into the affairs of any corpora- 
tion which owns or controls the major- 
ity of the stock of any national bank. 

| (7) That no corporation be permitted 
| to own the majority of the stock of any 
ational bank if it at the same time 
| owns the majority of the stock of a State 
| bank. 

(8) That no national bank be per- 
| mitted to make a loan upon the security 
| of the stock of a corperation which may 
own the majority of the stcck of such 
| national bank. 


| Strengthening of Rural 
Banking Is Purpose 


During the last 12 months I have dis- 
cussed -et length the question of the 
jtrade area as the logical basis for the 
| development .of branch banking in the 
|rural communities,” Particularly at my 
appearance before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency last Spring de- 
tailed consideration was given to many 
aspects of the trade area in connection 
| with the question of the extension of 
| the branch banking powers of the na- 
| tional banks. It, may be desirable at this 
| time to summarize these discussions. 
| In defining the trade area it is es- 
| sential that we keep in mind the chief 


n k Act with respect to the 
establishment of branches. It is not 


; the primary consideration that the large ¢ 


city bank should be placed in a posi- 
tion further to develop its business with 
attendant greater profits and wider in- 


| fluence notwithstandnig this would and} Ch & NW Ry gen 314s ’87.... 
|should follow, as a matter of course, 


through the extension of branches to 
the rural sections tributary to the city 
in which it is located. The primary pur- 
pose is the strengthening of rural bank- 
ing itself through the influence of 


city banks of which the rural bank 
might become an integral part. It is, 
therefore, necessary to consider the 
trade-area question from the point of 
view of the rural-bank situation rather 
than from that of the city bank. 

_ The difficulty in defining a trade area 
in the abstract is well recognized. The 


many phases. The country has_ been 
laid out into trade areas from the stand- 
point of the manufacturers of nationally 
advertised commodities, the manufac- 
turers of more localized products, whole- 


On te other hand, however,! sale distributors, retailers and newspaper | 


circulation. The present problem deals 


taken from the rim of the area rather| 
than from the hub. 


Branches Recommended 
In Immediate Areas 


The aim is the establishment in the 
rural communities of a sound system o 
banking which will give to the country 
depositor a 
safety and will offer to those requiring | 
banking accommodation more adequate 
facilities than is at present available to| 
them. Those requirements can be met | 
only through the ‘establishment of 
branches by city banks into the sur- 
rounding communities which have access | 
to such a city as their principal market 
and financial center. It is this sur- 
rounding’ area which I ‘have termed the 
regional trade area. It is the zone of 
the city’s predominant economic influ- 


There can be no formula which would 


‘| 


reasonable assurance of| 


Branch Banking 
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banks which had left it to operate under| determine in advance the exact size of | 


State charters. However, this hope was|any such trade area, but, as has been|t i 
followed | freqnently pointed out, there is one ec-|ing with an economic situation very |@ national 


short lived, for there soon 


through State legislative or State ju-;onomic principle of fundamental and) mych similar to that presented to the! 


dicial action new advantages for State 
banks, particularly with respect to the 
operation of the trust business and ¢ 


sertions from the national charter in 


favor of those offered by the States be-| geographical territory as to draw to it! size according to the density of popula- | 


gan to increase. That the disparity be- 


tween the two systems of banks is pro-|cient to form the potential basis for a} . : — 
nounced is evidenced by, the fact that) well-balanced branch banking system. | commercial and business activity. 


whereas in 1886 the national banks held 
75 per cent of the total commercial 
banking resources of the country, the 
latest compiled figures indicate that this 
proportion has now shrunk to less than 
40 ver cent. 

Any advantage therefore which might 
accrue to the national banking system 
through trade-area_ branch ‘ banking 
around those cities situated near State 
boundary lines could fittingly be taken 
by Congress as an _ opportunity to 
strengthen its control over a nation-wide 
system of commercial ‘banking such as 
was established under the original Na- 
tional Banking Act. 


Recommended Policy 
For Banking Cutlined 


In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, it is recommended that the act 
of Feb. 1927, otherwise known as 
the McFadden Act, be amended to in- 
corporate the following banking policy: 

(1) That a committee composed of the 


25, 


Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor | 


of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency be au- 
thorized to select the various cities 
which are commercial centers in the 
United States and to map out their trade 
areas. 

(2) That the term “trade area” be de- 
fined to embrace the regional flow of 
business and trade to and from such 
ities and that State boundary lines be 
not considered in determining the terri- 
torial limits thereof. 


(3) That national banks situated in| of the bank’s operations to the detriment | 


such cities be permitted, with the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller of the, Cur- 
rency, to establish branches within the 
limits of such regional trade areas. 

(4)' That the paid-in capital stock of 
such a national bank shall be not less 


than $1,000,000 and that the ratio of | 


capital and surplus to deposits shall be 
maintained at not less than 1 to 10. The 
Comptrolle. of the Currency would in 


his discretion require a larger capitali-| 
1 | 


zation. 

(5) That the National Bank Consolida- 
tion Act be amended so as to permit any 
banks situated within the trade area to 
consolidate, with the approval 
Comptroller of the Currency, under the 
national charter, but the Comptroller of 
the Currency should be specifically em- 
powered to disapprove any such consoli- 


ing capital within the trade area. 


(6) That there be conferred upon the| ments for economic diversification, In| Country-wide 


of the! 


controlling — significance. Every city 
which may be selected as the center of 


ie-' a trade area must be of such importance laid out the Federal reserve districts. 


as a trade center for the surrounding 


a volume and a diversity of trade suffi- 


This is what I have termed the require- 
ment for economic diversification. By 
this it is meant that the loans made by 
the bank to its customers in the trade 
area must rest upon the security of a 
wide range of business enterprises and 
industrial pursuits. 

The bank should be able to draw its 


business from the production of natural : 


resources, agriculture, livestock, manu- 
facturing, transportation by!land and 
water, distribution, and communication. 
In each of these activities there would 
be further subdivisions of diversifica- 
tion, as, for example, the production of 
|natural resources would ine 
rious types of mining, oil, gas, timber, 
hydroelectric power, and so on. The 


complete dependence upon just one such 
economic activity. By virtue of the 
small geographical area of its opera- 
tions, its loans rest principally upon one 
type of security. There is an insufficient 
! economic diversification gf its loan port- 
folio. This objective can be attained in 
a branch system of banking which taps 
a number of different types of security. 


Two Obstacles Faced 


In Security Investment 


| It has been suggested that proper di- 
| versification can be obtained through the 
| purchase of investment securities on the 
|general market. This procedure faces 
|two obstacles. It presupposes a techni- 
| cal equipment which the rural bank does 
| not possess and it would draw the funds 





of its legitimate borrowers. 

In some sections of the country where 
industrial activity concentrated and 
where the population is dense there are 
| offered a number of different economic 
| pursuits of relative independence, 


is 


the one 
lof the other. In such a case the physi- 
|eal extent of the trade area of a com- 
| mercial’ center may be small as com- 
|paréd with another city in the more 
sparsely settled sections of the country 
where a greater territory may have to 
be embraced in order to gain the required 
| diversification. Every city indeed, no 
matter how small, has a regional or 
local trade area but every such trade 
jarea would not be 
branch banking. 
Under the plan herein recommended 
|it would be necessary for the commit- 


| trade areas of which meet the require- 


essential weakness of rural banking as| ma 
| we now have it lies in the danger of its|/trade areas around the principal cities|aged bank of not less than $1,000,000 


a suitable field for | 


committee which under similar authority 


| 
in| 


| 


The Federal reserve districts vary 


tion and the physical concentration of 


It will be recalled that Congress desig: | 
nated the Secretary of the Treasury, the! 
Secretary of Agriculture; and the Comp-| 
troller of the Currency as a committee to | 
lay out the Federal reserve districts un- | 
|der instructions to have “due regard to} 
the convenience and customary course of | 


|terminous with any State or States. The 
districts thus created may be readjusted | 
and new districts may from time to time 
be created by the Federal Reserve Board, 
not to exceed 12 in all.” This commit- 
tee ‘experienced no great difficulty in 


lude the va-| carrying out these instructions of Con-|situated in a city of sufficient economic 


|gress. There appears no reason to doubt 


as I have recommended, to map out the! 


in the United States. 


Some Cities Might Be 


| Placed in Two Areas 


| 

These trade areas might be termed re- | 
gional economic or trade zones to dis-| 
tinguish them from the wider geographi- | 
|eal area with which the business enter- 
prises of such city have contact. Banks 
and business generally in every large} 
}city may from time to time have trade| 
relations and business transactions ex-! 
tending to every part of the country and 
| indeed over the whole world. In contrast 
| to this wider field there is an immediate 
| geogravhical territory surrounding every 
| large city and reaching out into the out- 
| lying rural communities, a definite area 
|which can be determined by boundary 
lines embracing a population having cus- 
tomary access to such a city as the prin- 
cipal market. 





| 


Such a trade area might in some cases | 


overlap an adjacent trade area of an- 
|other commercial cente™ If upon a de- 
| termination of fact it be found that the 
| business of a given community flows in 
| substantial volume to more than one city 
jas a financial and business center, it 
might be found desirable to put such a 
community in more than one trade area, 
;It would seem sound to permit the es- 


|tablishment of branches to follow the 


}trade, and cases of such overlapping 
would simply mean that a few communi- 
|ties might have branches emanating 
, from more than one trade area center. 


As contrasted with the proposal for| 
dation upon the ground that it might’ tee proceeding under a general authority | country-wide branch banking, trade-area 
result in an undue concentration of bank-| from Congress to select those cities the| branch banking would follow eé¢onomic 


;ence in the adjoining counties than any 


| artificial channels and would be economi- 


|ing purposes. 


jnatural flow of regional commerce and} 
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policy in banking. The} 
county seat is often not the most im-| 
portant city in the county and in many} 
cases it is more convenient for trade| 
to flow to an adjoining county. In a| 
few cases it might be found that the| 
county seat is in fact an important cen-| 
ter of trade but in such cases it. will 
ordinarily have a stronger trade influ- 


city situated within them. County-wide | 
ranch banking would force banking into 


cally unsound in those cases where the 
parent bank was of insufficient size to| 
offer adequate banking facilities and) 
safety to depositors or was situated 
in a county which did not permit -of 


available to it, | 

There seems, therefore, no escape from 
the conclusion that rural branch bank- 
ing, in ouder to offer an improvement 
over the present system of rural bank- 
ing, must proceed from a parent bank 


importance to sustain, by virtue of the 
surrounding economic zone, a well-man-| 


capita). * 

The suggestion for State-wide branch | 
banking appears also economically un- 
sound as the basis for a national policy. 
In many States there may be found 
cities whose regional trade areas are 
embraced within the boundary lines of 
the State. On the other Fand, however. 
there will be found a great number of 
important cities situated in such close 
proximity to State boundary lines that 
a prohibition against crossing the State 
line would result in a one-sided branch- 
banking system for the banks in such a 
city. The trade area here under dis- 
cussion is a geographical area for bank- 
It has no direct political 
significance. 


State Lines Unheeded 


By Business and Industry 


Business and industry pay no heed to 
}State lines in the use of banking facili- 
ties. The norma! business of a bank in 
a city situated near the boundary line 
of more than one State flows over such 
lines in response to the impulse of con- 
venient communication and transporta- 
tion. Depositors and borrowers in one 
State have no prejudices in crossing over 
the State lines to gain access to their 
bank. To deny such a bank, under these 
cireumstances, the power to establish 
| branches to meet the convenience of its 
customers across the State lines, while 
at the same time permitting it to estab- 
lish branches in another direction into 
the territory of an entire State-——in many 
leases extending far beyond its normal 
trade area—would set up a system of 
branch banking under national author- 
ity which would appear unworkable and 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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his respect the committee would be deal- | never form a sound economic basis for;size of a city which would be chosen as 


the center of a trade area adequate 
for branch banking purposes, regard 
must be had for the general bank- 
ing situation in any given commu- 
nity. If the city be important enough 
to have strong, successful national banks 
and is sutrounded by a community hav- 
mg a number of country banks whose 
principal bank correspondent is in such 
a city, that city might be made the cen- 
ter of a regional trade area. In many 
such cases the geographical area in- 
volved might be not only less than that 
of a Federal reserve district but less 
in area than the State in which the city 


cient economic justification for several 
trade areas whose principal territory is 


business and shall not necessarily be co-| a diversification in the banking business | within a single State. 


Having regard for the situation that 
branch banking by national banks began 
with the branch banking limited to the 
city in which the bank is situated, it 
would seem the logical economic devel- 
opment to permit a natural growth of 
these branch-banking systems into the 


the ability of a similar committee, such|commerce and trade within it and its| territory where their influence in bank- 


ing is predominant rather than to pro- 
ceed solely from the greatest metropol- 
itan centers of the country, which would 
give to relatively a few great metro- 
politan banks the exclusive privilege of 
branch banking in the country districts 
and lesser cities. It would be highly de- 
sirable to preserve as much as: possible 
the element of local autonomy in the 
establishment of trade areas provided 
the areas are not so small as to sacrifice 
the principle of economic diversification. 


Definition Is Detailed 
For Proposed Activity 

It is not meant to imply that trade 
area branch banking should be confined 
to those States in which branch banking 
by national banks is now permitted 
within the city limits. The new policy 
of branch banking should be uniform 


lin its Operation throughout the Nation, 


thereby giving to every rural community 
an opportunity of access to strong city 
banking facilities under national super- 
vision and control. 


To be continued 


Jan. 4. 


in the issue of 


Arthur Guy Appointed Bank 


Commissioner in Bay State 
! 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 2. 


Deputy Bank Commissioner Arthur 
Guy was appointed Bank Commissione ' 
by Governor Allen on Dec. 31. Mr. Guy 
will fill the unexpired term of R_ A. 
Hovey, who resigned more than a month 








| 


} than lines. 


could 


rather political 


branch 


boundary 
banking 


| indefensible. 
| In the consideration of the type or 


ago. Mr, Guy’s term expires May 
1931, 


4!which was 


is situated. There may be found a suffi- | 
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Securit 


Changes in Status 
of 


State Banks 


Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Chambers County 
Bank, Lafayette, and Bank of New Hope, 
New Hope, closed. Citronelle State Bank, 
Citronelle, capital increased from $10,000 to 
$15,000. 

Georgia:. A. B. Mobley, Superintendent 
ef Banks, has announced: White County 
Bank, Cleveland, and City Bank & Trust 
Company, Atlanta, closed. 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking 
Commissioner, has announced: Central 
Trust & Savines Company, Gary, closed. 

Iowa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Bank of Earlham, 
Earlham, closed. First National Bank, Wyo- 
ming, merged with Citizens State Bank, 
same place. Earlham Savings Bank, Earl- 
ham, authorized to begin business Jan. 2. 
First State Bank & Trust Company, Fort 
Dodge, incorporated, capital $200,000. 

Kentucky: W. A. Dicken, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Bank of St. 
Helens, Shively, and the Bank, 
Sulphur, closed. 


Missouri: C, E. French, Commissioner of 
Finance, has anounced: Bank of Harris- 
burg, Harrisburg, Bank of Americus, Amer- 
icus, Bank of Clark, Clark, Bank of Flint- 
hill, Flinthill, closed. Bank of Green City, 
reopened. Bank of Doniphan, Doniphan, 
opened, 


Montana: George M. Robertson, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Elling 
State Bank, Virginia City, closed. 

Nebragka: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Farmers State 
Bank, Platte Center, closed. 

Ohio: O. C. Gray, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Doylestown Banking 
Company, Doylestown, closed. 

Pennsylvania: Peter C. Cameron, Secre- 
tary of Banking, has announced: Aldine 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, closed. 

South Dakota: F. R. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Farmers & 
!Merchants Bank, Lake Andes, consolidated 
'with the Security State Bank at Geddes. 


Peoples 





} 


*«| Business Conditions 


Throughout World 


Reviewed in Survey 


Canada Expects Marked Re- 
covery in Latter Part of 
Year, According to Com- 
merce Reports 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
recommended by the president. The 
draft of the labor-bill is now being con- 
sidered by the president and his cab- 
inet. It is reported that a special ses- 


2/sion of congress in February is being 


considered ‘to take up the matter of 
labor legislation. The recent increase in 
import duties on cotton and rayon goods 
and certain foodstuffs, particularly eggs 
and fruit, is reducing imports in these 
lines. The tariff commission has re- 
ceived applications for increases in rates 
on other items, but the secretary of the 
treasury stated to the senate this week 


; | tiat tariff protection alone cannot bring 
prosperity and that only those industries | 


should receive protection which are par- 
ticulariy adapted to the country. The 
“Buy Mexican Made Goods” campaign 
begun by the Monterrey 
Chamber of Commerce some time ago, 
has been intensified and is receiving the 
support of the federal government. 


Ecuador 


Ecuador.—Although the holiday trade 
brought some temporary activity into 
the sluggish business situation, the move- 
ment was disappointing, being below that 
of last year. As a result, no material 
improvement in the general commercial 
| situation has occurred. Sales of drafts 
by the Central Bank during November 
exceed purchases by over 901,000 sucres. 
The prospects for the Christmas cacao 
crop are not as good as was the case 
last year. Arrivals of cacao for 1930 
are running somewhat ahead of those of 
1929. 


Guatemala 


Guatemala.—The Christmas business in 
jewelry, gift goods, dry goods and food- 
stuffs was fairly satisfactory and above 
expectations, but it was noticeable that 
expénsive merchandise did not move, 
while cheaper articles had a ready sale. 
Business in all lines during the last three 
months of 1930 was better than during 
the Summer, but was below last year. 
Decreases in various lines during the 
first 11 months of 1930 comnared with 
1929, were: Hardware, 40 to 50 per cent; 
textiles, 30 to 40 per cent; machinery, 
60 to 70 per cent; office supplies, 55 per 
icent; foodstuffs, 40 per cent, with a larger 
drop for canned goods and fancy grocer- 
ies. 
building materials and automobiles. 

Haiti 

Haiti—The acute business depression 
which started a year ago with the break 
in coffee prices has been intensified .by 
reason of the small crop this year. There 
is no expectation of early improvement 
in conditions. Stocks of merchandise, 
especially textiles, are at a low ebb. 
Outstanding accounts for merchandise 
and to importers are at about the same 
volume as last month and collections 
are just as difficult as the previous 
|month. Many firms no doubt would be 
forced into bankruptcy but for the knowl- 
edge of creditors that, due to local con- 
ditions, such action would be unprofit- 
able. There was no sugar manufactured 
during December; 85 tons were returned, 
58 tons frefined, and 40 tons sold locally. 
Sugar on hand Dec. 1 amounted to 4,124 
long tons. 





Honduras 


Honduras.—Owing to the _ holidays, 
business in central Honduras has shown 
an improvement. Collections have im- 
prover except from a few ordinarily diffi- 
cult local firms. Indications are that an 
average sized coffee crop of good qual- 
ity will be harvested during the 1930-31 
season. By an average sized crop is 
meant approximately 80,0000 quintals, of 
which three-fourths is exported. Cof- 
fee prices are very low in the San Fran- 
cisco market. 


Panama 


Panama.—The holiday trade in Pana- 
ma was good with useful purchases pre- 
dominating and sales of luxuries and 
toys'slow. Imports are recovering some- 
what in anticipation of the United States 
fleet, although stocks on hand are still 
high.- A number of commission houses 
are displaying renewed activity in push- 
ing foodstuffs. lumber, corrugated sheets 
and construction equipment. No impor- 





There was also a big decline in| 


y Issues + 


Fund Maintained 
By Company to 
Aid Unemployed 


Twice Amount of Pay Roll 
Set Aside by Leeds and 
Northrup Co. for Pay- 
ments to Laid-off Workers 


[Continued from Page 8.1 
once deposited with the trustee, a local 
bank, is expressly limited to the ‘pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits under 
the terms and conditions named. The 
|fund is, therefore, not taxable; is be- 
yond the hazard of the company’s op- 
erations, and is not )recoverable by it. 

Detailed regulations govern the fund, 
}of course, and these are administered 
|by an unemployment fund committee, 
significant in that it is comprised of 
three members appointed annually by 
the works council and only two mem- 
bers appointed by the company’s execu- 
tive committee. 

In general all employes laid off 
lack of work are eligible for dene 
provided that their annual compensa- 
tion totals less than $2,600; that they 
have been in the employ of the cq- 
pany for more than three months, and 
that they have not signed a definite 
agreement that their employment is tem- 
porary. 


for 





Amount of Benefits 


The amount of benefit granted a laid- 
off employe having dependents (regard- 
less of number) is 75 per cent of his 
pay for the normal 44-hour week (ex- 
clusive of attendance bonus), and 50 
per cent in the case of an employe with- 
out dependents. Benefits may run from 
three weeks in the case of an employe 
with three months’ service, to 26 weeks 
for workers employed five years or 
longer, unless the employe secures new 
employment at equaliy good wages in 
the meantime. 


Other things being equal, justice and 
sound economics operate to conserve the 
workers of higher skill and experience, 
thus minimizing the drain on the fund, 
but to insure equity, various other con- 
tingencies are provided for. For exam- 
ple, if the outside job taken pays less 
than would be received from the fund, 
the fund pays him the difference. If the 
outside job proves unsatisfactory, the 
employe on favorable review of his case, 
may be reinstated to benefits. Similarly, 
if the earnings of a worker suffer 
through transfer or through reduction 
to part-time operation, benefits are paid 
to the same percentage as for complete 
lay-off for the loss incurred. 


The soundness of any program may 
be measured by its results under pres- 
sure. The present plan doubtless will 
be improved and refined with experi- 
ence, and careful complete records are 
being kept to that end. Butjso far it 
can be said that it has served ‘very well 
the important protective purpose for 
which it was set up. 





during the last few months. The ¢alpec- 
tion curve shows an upward trend. Un- 
employment is decreasing as important 
public construction projects get under 
way. Automobile dealers predict amgin- 
crease, ranging from 33 to 50 per contin 
sales during the coming year, Coffee 
| Srowers in the Boquete region have:been 
seriously affected by the low prices. Gen- 
erally speaking, the business outlook for 
the coming year assumes a more cheerful 
tone. Canal traffic is below last year, but 
| December is closing with a large move- 
ment. Local merchants are endeavoring 
| to secure government aid in establishing 
an organization whose function will be to 
ad¢ertise Panama as a Winter resort. 





| Nicaragua 


_ Nicaragua —No change has been noted 
in the unsatisfactory business situation 
in Nicaragua. Circulation of the cordoba 
| increased from 2,798,000 in November to 
2,880,000 in December. Imports through 
|Corinto from Noy. 27 to Dec. 25 
amounted to 2,558 tons. Exports during 
the same period amounted to 593 tons. 
Customs duties, payable at Corinto, dur- 
|ing December amounted to $108,500 as 
| compared with $95,950 in November and 
| $136,000 in October, (Cordoba about $1.) 


| Peru 


| Peru.—Business conditions in Peru be- 
; came steadily worse during the month of 
| December. Even the Christmas season 
|failed to show any improvement. With 
| the depression continuing, the commer- 
|cial and financial crisis is becoming in- 
creasingly acute. The credit situation is 
| unimproved and collections are difficult, 
Retail holiday sales have been light. Re- 
ductions in both ‘commercial and gov- 
ernment salaries ranging from 10 tq 25 
per cent which are planned for is will 
further reduce buying power with “pros- 
pects of increased unemployment. Whole. 
sale and retail sales continue subnorrft 
the credit stringency and money short- 
| age affecting all lines. The seasonal 
|contraction of business at the close of 
| the holidays and inventory-taking are 
contributing to augment business inac- 
tivity. The total of protested drafts 
| from Nov. 24 to Dec. 25 was 130,000 
Peruvian pounds. The Cerre de Pascy 
Company resumed operations on Dec, 
1), but the beneficial effects are not yet 
|noticeable excepting for the restoration 
| of a daily operating schedule on the Cen- 
tral Railways of Peru. Bank clearings 
for November were 37,000,000 soles and 
December clearings up to Dec. 25 were 
27,000,000. Note circulation at the end 
of November was 65,000,000 soles and 
the gold reserve 48,000,000. The chief vis- 
ible hope for the present situation con- 
sists in the hoped for reorganization of 
the financial structure of Peru as a re- 
|sult of the findings of the Kemmerer 
mission which is arriving in January, 
jand in the constructive efforts of the 
| present Minister ®f Finance who has 
| officially estimated the deficit for this 
| fiscal year at 20,000,000 soles. He is 
urging a reduction of 30,000,000 soles 
under the present budget for next year, 
| fixing a provisional budget for the first 
semester at 55,250,000 soles, with a rece 
ommendation for rigid economy, in gove 
ernment expenditures. 


Porto Rico 


| Porto Rico.—Though basic conditions 
appéar better than in recent years, Dee 
|cember. business other than the holi- 
day trade in San Juan was about the 
same as last year. The optimism of the 
past few months on account of 

ugar prices and the hope of furt 


wo er 
provement is waning, but the factory. 


ple are still hopeful of a satisfactor@#in- 
ternational agreement on restrictioh of 





tant business failures have been reported | production, 


j 





o 
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Business Conditions 


Business Decline Check Payments Show Decline \Women’s Apparel 
* In Philadelphia | or Holiday Week Ended Dec. 27) Industry Shows 


~ Area Reported 


All Lines of Industry Show 
Decrease in Activities, Re- 
port of Federal Reserve 
Bank States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


month and a year ago. Stocks of goods 
at reporting plants appear to be moder- 


ate and are smaller than at the sa:ne 


time last year. 
Factory employment and wage pay- 


. ments in this section declined from Oc- 


tober to November, the extent of the 
‘drop being somewhat larger than usual. 
Employe-hours worked in Pennsylvania 
factories decreésed further and were 
about 28 per cent less than a year ago, 
reflecting part-time operations. Hourly 
earnings also continued a downward 
trend since early Summer. The demand 
forpibrkers by employers remained ex- 
ceptionally slack. 
4. Productive activity in this district de- 
lined materially, reaching the low level 
of the mid-Summer of 1924, when allow- 
ance is made for seasonal variations. 
This drop was relatively greater than 


that shown by the national index of pro- | 


duction. 
Medal Products Decrease 


The group comprising fabricated metal 
products showed large decreases from 
October to November. Steel works and 
rolling mills, blast furnaces, and steel 
foundries report exceptionally large re- 
cessions, Radio and musical instruments, 
after rising to an unusually high level 
in the preceding two months showed a 
substantial curtailment in November. 
Transportation equipment, on the other 
hand, had less than the customary sea- 
sonal reduction, although the rate of op- 
eration was the lowest since 1928; the 
ship and boat building industry, while de- 
clining in November, was the only line 
included in this group that continued 
at a higher level than that prevailing 
in several years. 

Manufacturers of food products on the 

- whole enjoyed a higher rate of opera- 
tions than usual for November, owing 
largely to the well-sustained operation 
of bakeries, sugar refineries and can- 
neries. Daily production of cigars de- 
clined, while that of manufactured to- 
bacco increased when seasonal changes 
are eliminated. . 


The output of textile products contin- 
ued upward since midsummer, although 
the gain in November was only a trifle 
larger than is customary. The most pro- 
nounced gains occurred in the silk and 
knit underwear industries, the index of 
silk manufactures rising to the highest 


, devel in several years, save 1929, even 


. after the seasonal adjustment. 


4 


Gains in the output of hosiery, and 
carpets and rugs were also noticeable, 
eflecting seasonal demand. Activity 
® wool manufactures, after rising in 

e previous month, declined rather 
sharply in November to the lowest point 
in many years. Cotton mills reported 
Hyther curtailment of their schedules. 

Textile Prices Decline 


Textile prices have declined, Fair- 
child’s index dropping nearly 5 per cent 
since Nov. 21. he silk group was the 


only one that showed a slight advance. 
The leather and rubber products 


.,group reduced its operating schedules 


sharply in November, owing chiefly to 
an extensive curtailment of the output 
of shoes. A slight improvement in sen- 
timent and operations, however, has been 
reported in December. The hide and 
skin market is seasonably quiet and 
prices have weakened somewhat as they 
usually do at this time. 

The output of chemicals and allied 
products declined from October to No- 
vember by a larger amount than is cus- 


© tomary and the level of plant operations 


was the lowest since 1925. The paper 
and printing industry also showed de- 
clines as it ordinarily does in Novem- 
ber; comparisorf with previous years 
continues quite unfavorable. 

Recessions in the output of building 
materials have been almost continuous 
since Spring, even after adjustments for 
seasonal changes are made. This is es- 
pecially true of cement and lumber prod- 
ucts. Prices have declined further vir- 
_ tually in all lines. 


Daily production of electrical energy 


» Was smaller in November than in Oc- 


ments in the construction and contract- 


‘ereasea substantially durin 


_,over the preceding month. 


compared with other years. 


tober and, with two exceptions, the ad- 
usted index was the lowest since early 
ast year, 
Building Operations Down 

‘7 Building and real estate. Building 
oWerrations have declined since the mid- 
die of last month as they usually do at 
this time. Employment and wage pay- 


ing industry of Pennsylvania showed a 
further drop in November, reflecting in 
part a customary contraction in building 
activity. 

. Proposed expenditures under permits 
issued in 16 cities of this district in- 
November. 
In the first 11 months, the value of 
building permits in this district was al- 
most 45 per cent smaller than in the 
same period last year. 

The value of contract awards for new 
construction declined sharply in Novem- 
ber and was the smallest for any month 
since August, 1923. The most pro- 
nounced decline in the month oceurred 
in contracts let for commercial build- 
ings. Awards for industrial and resi- 
dential construction also were smaller, 
while contracts for public works and 
utilities showed a substantial increase 
During th 
first three weeks of December, Sale 
awards in this section showed substan- | 
tial gains, exceeding even the daily av- | 
erages of a year ago. 

Awards this year have been consid- 
ably smaller than in the past five years, 
not only in this district, but in all but 
two of the leading cities. 

The real estate situation shows no: 
definite improvement, especially when 
The value 








» of mortgages recorded in Philadelphia 
‘| Ncreased noticeably in November but 


the number of deeds recorded decreased; 
both were substantially smaller than in 
November, 1929. Foreclosures, after de- 
¢ ing slightly in November, turned up- 
ward In December, contrary to a down- 
Ward tendency in December of the pre- 
VWeus three years, and were nearly 19 
per cent larger than a year ago. 





Business Failures Decrease; Wholesale Prices Drop; Farm 
Products, Textiles, Metals and Building Ma- 
terials Groups Rise 


For the holiday week ended Dec. 27, 
1930, bank debits showed a decline from 
the Week previous and were also under 
the corresponding week in 1929. Busi- 
ness failures decreased from the week 
previous, even after corrections are 
made for the number of business days, 
according to the weekly review of do- 
mestic business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce Jan. 2, which 
follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks continued the frac- 
tional decrease of previous four weeks, 
but, in comparison with the same week 
in 1929, a decline of 6.3 per cent was 
recorded. Interest rates were the same 
as a week ago for time money, but call 
money rates were lower 
were materially lower than a year ago. 
Prices of representative stocks declined 


to the lowest point of the year, ~~, 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-5—100) 


Dec. 
27 
1930 


Steel ingot production 

Bituminous-coal production 

Petrgleum production (daily av.).. ..... 

Freight car loadings eee 

+Lumber production ...........+ Soh $006 

Bldg. contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ..... 

Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 

Hog receipts 

Wholesale prices: 

(1926—100): 

Total (120) 
Agricultural products (30) ... 
Nonagricultural products (90).. 

Wheat, No. 2 Red, Kansas City 

Cotton, middling, New York...... ‘ 

Iron and steel composite 

Copper, electrolytic . 

Bank debits, outside New York City 109.6 

Bank loans and discounts 

Interest rates—call money 

Interest rates—time money ......-- 

Business failures ......-geeeee--+s 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Federal reserve ratio 

Money in circulatio 

tComposite Index—N. Y. Times .. we 

tComposite Index—Business week.. ..... 


Fisher’s index 


*Revised. 


computed normal taken'‘as 100. 


Investigation of Plan to Combine 
Railways in Eastern Area Proposed) 


Both rates) 


|are under this time last year. 





105.7 


133.8 


_ 
= 
eo 


* 


+Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 


1930 


reservé ratio, while declining slightly, 
was considerably higher than a year ago. 

Wholesale commodity prices dropped 
by .5 point Jast week, to the lowest re- 
corded this year. Farm products, tex- 
tiles, metals and. building materials 
groups alone rose during the week. Cot- 
ton middling and iron and steel prices 
were the same as for the previous week. 

The receipts of wheat at important 
centers continued to increase over the 
previous week, while cotton receipts con- 
tinued to decline, Cotton movements 


bond prices rose slightly. The slighty, | 


For the week ended Dec. 20 inqreases 
over the previous week occurred in bi- 
tuminous coal production and in build- 
ing contracts awarded in 37 States. De- 
clines from the previous week were re- 
corded in the production of steel ingots 
and in petroleum production. ' 





Dec. Dec. Dec. 
21 29 22 
1929 1928 1928 

82.9 105.3 107.9 
*116.6 70.7 113.4 
123.9 122.5 

69.6 93.7 


Dec. 
20 


Dec. 
13 
1930 
48.7 
90.1 
107.2 
17.6 
62.9 
45.3 
59.5 
139.2 
92.1 
20.3 


Dec. 
6 
1930 

48.7 
98.6 
107.0 
82.1 
9: . 
92.7 
39.9 


Dec. 
28 
1929 

51.3 
79.4 
125.2 
56.6 


44.7 
95.6 


57.6 
61.2 
67.4 


105.5 
98.6 
162.3 
63.9 
118.5 


116.7 
68.6 
143.8 
40.2 
80.3 


61.1 
49.3 
106.2 
76.9 45.9 
84.1 A 


96 
96.5 
97.7 
86.0 
75.0 
87.5 
114.5 
150.6 
130.8 
178.8 
188.6 
120.6 
222.2 
107.2 
83.2 
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129.0 
112.3 
138.5 
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143.2 
138.8 
109.1 
114.3 
122.4 
208.7 
104.8 

89.4 
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103.4 
91.9 
91.8 


102.3 
90.6 ..... 
99.7 eevee 


104.2 


76.5 76.2 


tRelative to a 


Senator Brookhart Says He Will Do All in His Power to 
Force Early Consideration by Congress 


—— 
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credits in the country to start a new 
boom, which will inevitably result in 
another. depression.” 

The Iowa Senator declared that he fa- 
vors estoppel of the merger by passage 
of the Couzens resolution, which would 
suspend the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve any 
and all railway mergers until Mar. 4, 
1981, to allow Congress to enact further 
railroad legislation for the protection of 
the -public interest. 

This resolution, he explained, has al- 
ready passed the Senate, and is now be- 
fore the House. “If the leaders of the 
House oppose this legislation and pre- 
vent its passage during this session, it 
will be easy to force an extra session of 
the new Congress, in which these leaders 
won’t have so much to say,” Senator 
Brookhart said. ‘We can have an extra 
session, and if they are going to start 
these big grabs we will have one.” 

Senator Brookhart said that there is 
a general disinclination on the part of 
some Senators to admit that they were 
taking part in a filibuster in order to 
force an extra session, but he declared 
that he would have no hesitancy in doing 
so if he considered the extra session de- 
sirable or necessary. , 

“I shall ‘press for an investigation of 
this proposed consolidation by the Sen- 
ate Committee,” he said, “and if the 
present resolution under which we are 
now working does not give us the au- 
thority to do so, another resolution or an 
amendment to the present one will have 
to be offered.” 

The Iowa‘Senator said that in his 
opinion the railroad consolidation pro- 
gram will ultimately lead to Government 
ownership, “because the country cannot 
keep on footing tke bill of priyate own- 
ership.” 

While there is need for some new law 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan, 2.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 


| to the Secretary of the Treasury the 


following: “i 
In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 


tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing | 


with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 14.0856 
Belgium (belga) 13.9655 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Firland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) ... 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) ... 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (eseudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
ong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
Chins (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) ...... 
Canada( dolar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..seeeeees 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 72.1390 
Colombia (peso) vee 96.5700 
Bar silver ........ vodin eo eeen ove ee OR RROO 





\ 


to improve the corporate means of carry- 
ing railroad consolidations into effect, 
protect rights of minority stockholders 
and revise existing statutes in some 
other ways, there is no likelihood of im- 
mediate legislation on the subject, and 
it is impracticable for Congress to at- 
tempt to pass on details of any specific 
consolidation proposals, Representative 
Hoch stated. Mr. Hoch is a majority 
member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce which 
has jurisdiction over railroad legislation 
in the lower house of Congress. 


“It is the right and duty of Congress,” 
he said, “to give to the Interstate Com-; 
merce Commission as definite a guide as 
possible in respect to the approval of 
railroad consolidations, so that the pub- 
lic interests and all legitimate private 
interests involved may be fully pro- 
tected. But Congress is not equipped, 
nor would it be at all practicable, for 
Congress to attempt to pass on the de- 
tails of any specific consolidation pro- 
posals; It would not be more practica- 
ble than to ask Congress to fix specific 
railroad rates, whick, of course, is the 
function of .the Interstate Commerce} 
Commission. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has full authority to act on the 
proposed consolidation. I do not be- 
lieve there is any likelihood of any im- 
mediate legislation regarding consolida- 
tions. In the last Congress the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee reported to 
the House a consolidation bill, but it 
never was acted upon by Congress. It} 
provided for improvement over the pres- 
ent procedure in such matters, with bet- 
ter treatment of minority stockholders. 
One of the principal arguments in favor 
of that bill was the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that it was 
impracticable for the Commission to 
work out a general consolidation plan. 

“Then about a year ago the Commis- 
sion worked out a plan similar to the 
present pending one except that the 
Commission proposed a five-trunk line 
consolidation, while the pending proposal 
is for four trunk lines in the official clas- 





sification territory, not including New 
England. The fifth line in the Commis- 
sion’s line embraced the Wabash Rail- 
road, 


Provisions of Present 


Law Are Described 


“Under the present law (U. S. Code, 
title 49, section 5), it is provided that the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall | 
as soon as practicable prepare and adopt | 
a plan for the consolidation of the rail- 
way properties of the continental United 
States into a limited number of systems, 

reserving competition es fully as por I- 
ble, and maintaining wherever practiea- 
ble the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce. 

“It provides that when the Commission 
has agreed upon a tentative plan, it 
shall give it due publicity,.and upon 
reasonable notice to the Governor of each 
State shall hear all persons who may 
file or present objections, shall prescribe 
procedure for hearings and then adopt 
a plan for such consolidation and pub- 
lish them. But it is also further provided 
that the Commission may at any time 
thereafter, upon its own motion or upon | 
application, reopen the subject for such 
changes or modifications as in its judg- 
ment will promote the public interest 
and that the consolidations ‘shall be in 
harmony with such plan.’ 

“In view of the Commission’s plan of ; 
a year ago, that last reference to the 
law, requiring consolidations to be ‘in 
harmony’ with the Commission’s plan, 
it may be that the Commission will tone 
to reopen and change its plan before 
it can authorize *the latest consolidation 
agreement proposal. 


“On its face the new consolidation pro- 





' Gains for 1929 


Manufacture of Millinery, 
However, Was. Valued at 
7 Per Cent Less Than 
During 1927 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
$1,289,539,302; outerwear for children, 
$104,256,251; underwear and nightwear 
for women, misses, and juniors, $153,- 
533,641; underwear and nightwear for 
children, $10,094,238; infants’ clothing, 
$15,695,876; other women’s, misses’, and 
children’s clothing, $11,809,694. 

Of the total value for 1929, $1,564,- 
403,809 was contributed by establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
ture of these classes of clothing and 
$20,050,532 represents the value of such 
clothing made as a secondary product 
establishments engaged primarily in 
other lines of manufacture. 

This industry classification embraces 
establishments engaged primarily in 
the iactory production of women’s, 
misses’, and children clothing, except fur 
and fur-lined garments and the products 
of knitting mills, which are classified 
elsewhere. A large amount of contract 
work is done in this industry on ma- 
teriais belonging to others, chiefly by 
establishments engaged solely or mainly 
in contract work. 

The amounts paid by regular factories 
to contract shops for work done are re- 


ported by the tormer under the heading |} 


“Paid for contract work” and the latter 
as “Contract work” 
for work done on materials owned by 
others). Thus the combined value of 
products for both classes of factories in- 
cludes duplication roughly equal in 


amount to the receipts for work done by | 


contract factories, and consequently the 
net value of the products of the industry 
is substantially the same as the value 
shown for the products of the regular 
factories. 


posal looks like a very good one, with 
all the eastern systems broken up at 
the Mississippi River. This four-party 
trunk-line proposal—the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York 
Central, and the Nickel Plate-Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroads—looks better 
tor my part of the country than the 
five-party proposal of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a year ago. The 
Commission plan had the Wabasn as its 
fifth line, and the Wabash, under the 


latest proposal of the railroads, would’ 


be in the Pennsylvania. 

“So Kansas City and points beyond 
in our country west of the Mississippi 
would get under the plan two strong 
trunk lines—the Pennsylvania, through 
the Wabash, and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
through the Chicago & Alton. I under- 
stand the Pennsylvania intends to make 
the Wabash a strong integral part of 
the Pennsylvania, and I assume the 


Baltimore & Ohio will do the same with| 


respect to the Chicago & Alton. With 
these two strong trunk-line systems en- 
tering Kansas City and points west, we 
would have stronger railroad connec; 
tions than we have today. | 

“Tf the consolidation plan is approved 
by the Commission, as it has authority 
to do, there no doubt will be many large 
construction expenditures inaugurated by 
the railroads. There is the Baltimore & 
Ohio, for instance, now going over the 
tracks of the Reading and the Central 


of New Jersey ‘to Jersey City and across | 


by bus and ferry to New York City. There 
are the other roads that doubtless will 
begin figuring on terminal and other ex- 
penditures held up heretofore because of 
uncertainty. 

“I have not attempted to figure how 
soon such consolidations may be put into 
effect. Offhand, it might be in effect 
within a year, but it probably would 
take several years to complete all the 
terminals or other construction enter- 
prises, on which work may begin right 
away upon the Commission’s approval of 
the consolidations. 

“On the face of the proposed consoli- 
dation plan, it looks as if it gives strong 
competition in the eastern territory be- 
tween well-balanced systems. 
systems are kept separate and do not 
enter into any collusive agreements, I 


'think the proposed consolidations will 


keep up the necessary competition. 

“While present law vests full author- 
ity in the premises in the Commission, 
I think there is need of some revision 
of the law respecting consolidations. We 
need some new law to improve the cor- 
porate means of carrying consolidations 
into effect, to .conserve the rights of 
minority stockholders in such matters, 
and in some other respects.” 

Mr. Hoch said that so far as he knows 
there is no plan for consideration of the 
subject by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and the 
chairman of the Committee, Represen- 
tative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., 
has made a similar statement. Both view 
the matter as within the province and 
jurisdiction of the Commission, without 
likelihood of any legislation at this ses- 
sion bearing on the subject of consoli- 
dations. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Dec, 30 
Made Public Jan. 2 


Receipts 

Customs receipts ..... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Isicome tai... i. .5. 00.0 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ‘ 1,151,914.94 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 511,200.17 
Total ordinary receipts.. $2,774,252.12 
Balance previous day 317,370,186.80 


$320,144,438.92 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal an 
Operations in special ac- 
counts . wr 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund ohh cde ts 19,834.04 
Investment of trust funds 266,036.21 


$748,036.56 
363,100.45 


$4,675,013.66 
326,711.25 
117,955.85 
56,155.33 


1,798,711.87 
16,268.77 


Total ordinary expendi- 


$7,164,376,32 


220,676.50 
312,759,386.10 


tures . 
Balance today .. 


Total ..... Ore eeeeeeee se -$320,144,438,92 


> 


Fiscal Operations 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Financial Condition of Federal 


Reserve 


Dec. 31. Made 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending Dec. 31, as reported by 
the Federal service banks, and made pub- 
lic Jan. 2 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
was $1,399,000,000, an increase of $61,- 
000,000, compared with the preceding 
fweek, and a decrease of $282,000,000 
' compared with the corresponding week in 
1929. 

On Dec, 31 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,373,000,000, a decrease 
of $52,000,000 for the week. This de- 
crease corresponds with decreases of 
$125,000,000 in money in circulation, and 





Banks 


Public Jan. 2 


etc. and increases of $23,000,000 in 
Treasury currency, and $4,000,000 in 
monetary gold stock offset in part by an 
inerease of $104,000,000 in member bank 
reserve balances. 

Holdings of bills discounted declined 
$197,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal changes being decreases of $80,- 
000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, $39,000,000 at San Francisco, 
$16,000,000 at Richmond, and $15,000,000 
at Philadelphia. The system’s holdings 
of, bills bought in open market increased 
$164,000,000, of United States bonds $37,- 
000,000, of Treasury notes $33,000,000 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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States Ask Test 
On Validity of 
River Compact 


Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
And Wyoming Insist on 
Action Before Joining De- 
fense in Boulder Dam Suit 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 2.—Unless 


the Federal Government undertakes to 
sustain the validity of the Colorado River 


(amounts received | 


RESOURCES 
with Federal reserve agents ...... 
redemption fund with United States 


Gold 
Gold 


Treasury 
| 
held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
and gold certificates held by banks .....+s-+ 
“N 
Total gold reserves ....csciseccccsecocecccees 
| Reserves other than Zold ...cscccsccccccececeeers 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


Total reserves ......ccccccccccceccccecescess 
Nonreserve cash .....+. eee 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills discounted ....cseccssccesececevese 
Total bills discounted ....... 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds ....... 
Treasury notes ° 
Certificates and bills ..... eceese eee ccetoccccoce 


eee eeeeeserseeee 
eeeoeeeccenece 
Per re eee eee eee ee eee) eeeeeceesere 


eee eeeereseee 


Total United States Government securities .... 
Other securities 


pee eeereeeeee 


Total bills and securities ......cscecsccccccece 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items .. (hebi'ee vane keecsuceenepen 
Federal] reserve notes of other banks .. 
Bank premises 
All other resources .... 


eee ere er easeeeeesessese 
sees 
seeesecosee 
Ce ereveseveves cee ewresenes 


Total resources ee 
LIABILITIES 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .....se« 
| Deposits: 
| Member bank—reserve account ......cccccseses 
NIE, Sle ocah ond. cdevesccsce chaeuveasteree 
OUI nines 6064-000 6b +6000. 560600bs000d'6 
Other deposits .... 


Cee e ee eee eee esr asesseeseseene 


ONS GUNNERS oo ds<ccccdsdetudcusekencuatian 
Deferred availability items ..ccccccccccccscccese 
REE UE WEE, oss 601d 6606: 60e'540 660000000000 FREE 
rae Coasts oe 
All other liabilities 


SOR e ee ewer eeseres ee 


. 
Fee eee eee eee eeseserssesesere® 


OE SEINE, 655 oon 60 0dabee wun ee smaaaieie 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 
serve note liabilities combined ... aseents 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents aot 


«eee 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total ......ccccccecveceee 





Loptise-total . ccoccctcecesscccccesscovecsengecssae 


ik SROUTINIOR’ cacdeecnecnngensacsconecaseesaiel 
PUL OEE ovate cenecthweeecktaseeeimeduneo asain 
MAPAGEIOREO COURT Ss cececccceusocscteescacessocdcs 


United States Government securities .....ccceee 

Other securities eocecccdeccces 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ..scscccceesee 
CU SOE du gicin.a.0:9 de cies dw V TUNES 0 0s cc cnc ce 
PU. NTE HUUNION co docceceeonesece ces stnnvoce 
MOO OPO i caw shale engicmenh thdendGeer sees tine 
Government deposits .ccicccocsccsceseccccocesceve 
i PUM MNUED vac dnb. sqcencetséédavcoceddeeccés 
Due to banks ...........06 o cccecevccee 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ....eseesee 


12-31-30 
1,730,429 
34,911 


1,765,350 
417,740 
758,129 


2,941,219 
140,298 


3,081,517 
79,932 


89,421 
161,977 


251,398 
363,844 


163,785 
226,473 
339,209 


729,467 
7,143 


1,351,852 
704 
584,783 
21,993 
57,843 
22,024 


5,200,648 
1,663,538 


2,470,583 
18,819 
5,761 
21,970 
2,517,133 
564,007 
169,640 
274,636 
11,694 


5,200,648 
73.7% 


439,288 


81524 


5,859 


3,438 
2,421 
2,293 


1,182 
1,111 
861 
85 
6,070 
1,201 
35 
132 
1,317 
9 


$4,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, | $78,000,000. certificates and bills 


12-24-30 
1,703,400 
35,450 


1,738,850 
437,581 
745,636 


2,922,067 
115,499 


3,037,566 
59,750 


219,422 
228,927 


448,349 
259,837 


127,234 
193,090 
321,352 


641,676 
6,533 
1,356,395 
703 
570,952 
21,019 
59,783 
22,525 


5,128,693 
1,721,897 


2,366,717 
46,180 
5,656 
18,396 
——/ 


2,486,949 
503,448 
170,314 
276,936 

19,149 


—_—_—__——_ 


5,128,693 
73% 


432,327 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporti b 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago i Ten Biand Dec. aa 
24, 1930, and Dee. 31, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


12-31-30 


12-24-30 
8,045 


5,749 


3,366 
2,383 
2,295 
1,234 
1,061 

782 


5,832 


5,458,445 


compact in connection with . Arizona’s 
suit involving the Boulder Dam project, 
1.676.918 | the four upper basin States of Colorado, 
"73.287 | New. Mexico, Utah and Wyoming will 
——_—_ | not join with the Secretary of the In- 
1,750,205 | terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, in defending 
511,243 | the suit, according to the Attorney Gen- 
595,603 | eral of Utah, George P. Parker. 
~ This statement was made by Mr. Par- 
aero ker ‘in a report to Governor George H. 
"| Dern of a meeting held at Greeley, Colo., 
3,010,928 | Dec. 27 by the Attorneys General of 
81,909 | the four States and the Colorado River 
Commissioners of some of them. 

353,528 The State of Ariona is seeking to pre- 
278,893 | vent the building of the Hoover Dam on 
"632.421 the grounds that the Federal Govern-- 
392'209 ment is exceeding its authority and is 

os encroaching upon the rights of a sov- 
76,817 | ereign State. The Secretary of the In- 
215,604 | terior and the six States which are sig- 
218,166 | natories to the Colorado River compact 
-|are the defendants. These States are 
510,587 | California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mex- 
12,300 ico, Utah znd Wyoming. 
1,547,517 Says Dam Act Is Secondary _ 
” ’q91| “It seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
706,588 | ion,” Mr. Parker’s report of the Greeley 
42,148 | meeting said, “that the first thing that 
57,359 | the upper States should be interested in 
11,275 | was the validity of the Colorado River 
compact, and that the Boulder Dam Act 
was second in importance to the com- 
1,909,723 | pact, and in considering the question of 
“oe the division of water as provided for in 
2,355,263 ; the Boulder Dam Act, between the lower 
28,852| basin States, to-wit: Arizona, Nevada 
5,710 | and California, that this portion o_ the 
23,850 | Boulder Dam Act should be considered 
2.413.675 merely a suggestion as a subsidiary com- 
"672,920 | Pact between those States. 
170973| ‘In fact, Mr. Delph E. Carpenter, Colo- 
276,936 |rado Interstate Rivers Commissioner, 
14,216 | seemed to be strongly of the opinion that 
———|the validity of the Colorado compact 
5,458,445 | should be determined first, and expressed 
_,| the view that unless the Colorado River 
69.6% | compact could be sustained he would be 
547,962 | #8ainst the Boulder Dam Act and that 
“lhe was favorable to the Boulder Dam 
only provided that the things’ done 
under it would be made subject to the 
provisions of the Colorado River com- 
-31- pact. 
= rey Says Compact Issue Neglected 
“Mr. Carpenter also expressed himself 


12-31-29 


—_——— 


6,257 | as follows: ‘There are two issues in the 


case: First, the constitutionality of the 
3,398 | Boulder Dam Act, and second, the valid- 
—— ity and constitutionality of the Colorado 
983 River compact. The motion and the 


1,073 brief, as sukmitted by the Solicitor Gen- 


911| eral for consideration, is devoted to the 
779 | first issue and is silent as regards the 
61] second great issue.’ 
6,028 “The upper basin States are but inci- 
1,235 | dentally concerned with the Boulder Can- 
113 | Yon project. They are primarily inter- 
1,163 | ested in the Colorado River compact. If 
*10¢| the compact is not sustained, the con- 


If the four! 


Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ..... erocce 
For account of out-of-town banks 


WONOE ctu ddan tvavcdsoedcccdccocegeedasbovcdece 


a IE Dh ne tat st as tatemieeescecacuiink 
On GMO cddvcacices 0 Cecccccccccce 


Loans and investments—total 


COMMON 3s ks sebenss ccccosseccedectce 
OR DOUNMNIED cn ccudphconecanessecesccadwe 
All other Pane sb6oeeee tenance cannes 

Cnvestméntstotal ceccccccccccccccccccccces 


United States Government securities ........0 


Other securities 
Cash in vault ove =. 
Net demand deposits .....sceceecees 
Time deposits ‘ eenseness 
Goternment deposits 2... crcccveccccccccccs 
RU CUE END: wuts nescacesseccacacecedisé 
Due to banks see 
Borrowings from Federal reserve ban 


eeeeee 


The total production of electricity in 
the United States in 1930 was about 95,- 
300,000,000 kilowatt-hours, which al- 
though 2 per cent less than that. of 1929, 
the peak year, is 8% per cent greater 
{than that of 1928, according to an esti- 
mate for the first 11 months by the Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, in a statement made public Jan. 2. 


Of the 17,692,495,000 kilowatt-hours 
produced in November, 2,172,631,000 were 
produced by water power and 5,519,-| 
864,000 by fuel. The average daily pro- 
duction in November was about 2% per 
cent less than for October. The contin- 
uance of the drought in November ex- 
plains a slightly less production by water 
power. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


- 
The average daily production of elec- 
| tricity by public-utility power plants in 
the United States in November was 256,- 
400,000 kilowatt-hours, about 2% per 
cent less than for October. The normal 
change in the average daily production 


Early Intervention Not 
Contemplated in Panama. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


summarizing dispatches received from 
Panama City follows in full text: 

The American Minister at Panama 
City, Roy T. Davis, reported to the De- 
partment this morning that a revolution 
broke out in the City of Panama at 3 
a.m. At 9 a.m. Minister Davis reported 
that the revolutionists were in control 
of Panama City. The Supreme Court | 
vas endeavoring to find a peaceful so- 
ution. 


At 10 o’clock Mr. Davis reported that 
several police had been killed in the 
luprising. It was reported in Panama 
City that Hartwell F. Ayers, American 
representative of the New York Sun, 
was wounded very seriously. So far as! 
could be ascertained, no other Americans 
were injured and no serious damage) 
was done to American or other proper-! 
ties. The city appeared to be quiet, 
awaiting efforts of the supreme court) 
to hold conferences looking to a peace- 
;ful solution of the problem. 
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Estimated Electricity Output in View 
Two Per Cent Under Peak Year of 1929 


| was a peak year in 


1,321 
235 
370 


1,926 


1,446 
480 


1,978 


1,414 


1,167 
709 
1,548 


——$__. 


8,424 


2,981 
443 


1,896 
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789 881 
625 $ 65: 

564 363 
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314 
215 
eeeeee 16 
. 1,273 
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25 
207 
368 
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125 
238 
175 
18 
1,224 


135 
314 
37 


from October to November is an in- 
crease of about 1% per cent. 

The daily production of electricity by 
the use of water power in November was 
slightly less than in October, owing to 
the cortinuance of drought conditions 
through November in some sections of 
the country. In a normal year the low- 
est average daily production of elec- 
tricity occurs in September, and the daily 
production of electricity in November is 


|normally about 7 per cent greater than 


in September. This year the average 


|daily output in November was about 


3% per cent less than in September. 
An estimate baged on the output for 
the 11 months of this year indicates 
that the total production of electricity 
in the United States in 1930 will be 
about 95,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The 
total output in 1929 was 97,350,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. The total production of 
electricity in 1930 was therefore about 
2 per cent less than in 1929, but it was 
7,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 814 per 
cent, larger than the output in 1928. 
In making comparisons of figures for 
1930 with those for 1929, consideration 
should be given to the fact that 1929 
a ractically all indus- 
tries and consequently in the use of elec- 
tricity. The average yearly increase in 
production of electricity for public use by 
public-utility power plants from 1921 to 
1928 was 6.7 billion kilowatt-hours; the 
increase from 1928 to 1929 was 9.5 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours, or 40 per cent larger 
than the average of the previous 7 years. 





struction of the reservoir would be dis- 
astrous to the upper basin /States and 
they would be forced to oppose its con- 
struction. 

“The issue of the validity of the com- 
pact should be settled at the outset. If 
the compact is unconstitutional and void, 
it should be -known before proceeding 
further. If the Solicitor General does 
not care to meet the issue by motion, 
the States must do it separately. 

“We suggest that the motion, in ap- 
propriate phrasing} should contain two 
additional grounds for dismissal of the 
complaint: 

“First, that Arizona is not in a posi- 
tion to attack the validity or the con- 
stitutionality of the Colorado River com- 
pact for reason that Arizona is not a 
party to the éompact and is not bound by 
any of its provisions; second, that con- 
ceding, for purposes of argument only, 
but not admitting, that Arizona is en- 
titled to question the validity and con- 
stitutionality of the compact, the com- 
plaint does not state cause of action in 
this regard. 

Suggests Separate Pleading 

“Of course this may redound some- 
what to the benefit of Arizona, but I 
see no other way out of it. It seems to 
me that it would be decidedly against 
the interests of our State for the Boulder 
Dam project to go forward unless it did 
so with the full and complete understand- 
ing that it was a mere unit in develop- 
ment of the Colorado River basin and 
that it was being done always subject 
to the provisions of the Colorado River 
compact. Unless this is the fact it seems 
to me that the building of the Boulder 
Dam would be very much against the 
interests of the upper basin States,” 

Mr. Parker and W. W. Ray, attorney 
member of the Utah Colorado River Com- 
mission, will represent Utah at a meeting 
of the States concerned and the Solici- 
tor General in Washington Jan. 5. 


This condition should not be overlooked 
in comparing the production of electricity 
in 1930 with that in 1929. 

The following table shows the total 
monthly production of electricity in pub- 
lie utility power plants in 1929 and 
1930. The quantities given in the ta- 
bles are based on the operation of all 
power plants producing 10,000 kilowatt- 
hours or more per month, engaged in 
generating electricity for public use, in- 
cluding central stations and electric Yail- 
way plants. Reports are received from 
plants representing over 95 per cent of 
the total capacity. The output of those 
plants which do not submit reports is 
estimated; therefor the figures of output 
and fuel consumption as reported in the 
accompanying tables are on a 100 per 
cent basis. . 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, cooperates in 
the preparation of these reports. 


Percentage change, 1929-1930, A; 1928-1929, B; produced by water power (per cent), 


1929, C; 1930, D: 
1929 


Kilowatt-hours 


January ..eeeeseseseresesess 8,240,000,000 
February ceesesseeeeecseses.+ 7,431,000,000 
7,992,000,000 

... 7,882,000,000 

... 8,086,000,000 

sees.» 7,768,000,000 

PPR eeeeeesecess. 8,072,000,000 
August ditadmetsrs< 20 8,356,000,000 
September ...... aCe ae mwa’: i 8,062,000,000 
October 8,709,000,000 
November ...ceseeecses esses. 8,242,000,000 
December .osadcacadsens eae aa 8,512,000,000 


97,352,000,000 


“Based on output for 28 days. 


1930 
B 

+13 
+12* 
+10 
+15 
+14 
+11 
+13 


> 


8,652,000,000 
7,618,000,000 
8,175,000,000 
8,000,000,000 
8,015,000,000 
7,762,000,000 
7,869 ,000,000 
7,878,000,000 
7,765,000,000 
8,173,000,000 
7,692,000,600 
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Merger of Welfare Activities 


4| Proposed for Maine + + + + 


Suggested Consolidation of 18 Agencies Into 
One Department Advocated by Governor in 
Interest of Efficiency and Economy 


By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


r “HERE ARE at present 18 different 
agencies in charge of health and 
welfare work in Maine and we 

now spend 27 per cent of our legislative 

appropriations for these purposes. 

During the period of growth of these 
activities the science of practical so- 
ciology has advanced. The growth has 
been so rapid that it is not strange if 
the present picture has no more orderly 
composition than some outburst of mod- 
ern futuristic art. 

v 


It cannot be said that we have been 
unmindful. of our duty towards our 
mentally and physically ill, our depend- 
ents or our delinquents. Yet a critical 
examination of the organizations deal- 
ing with these classes of citizens shows 
that a point has been reached where we 
must have morc efficiency or, must make 
up our minds to expend more funds 
without adequate return and with in- 
creasing opportunity for waste of 
money and effort. 

The present system of divided re- 
sponsibility is incapable of coordina- 
tion, and centralized control is impos- 
sible. In theory, the Governor alone, 
or with the executive council, is sup- 
posed to be able to coordinate and 
closely supervise all the activities of 
the separate departments and sepa- 
rately managed institutions. No mat- 
ter how many council meetings are 
held, I believe that this theory is an 
impractical one. 

The Governor could perhaps perform 
this work if he were relieved of all 
other duties. The greater the number 
of independent administrative authori- 
ties with whom the head of the gov- 
ernment is obliged to deal, the more 
difficult it is for him to develop good 
cooperation among them. Most of the 
problems that are presented cannot be 
settled wisely without much patient in- 
vestigation and careful study. 

The survey of Maine’s government, 
recently made by the National Institute 
of Public Administration, proposes a 
Department of Public Welfare with 
three bureaus, each with a director, one 
of health, one of welfare and one of 
institutions. It is proposed that the 
Commissioner of Institutions should be 
the Commissioner in charge of the 
whole department. 

There is no intention of making 
health subordinate to welfare, or vice 
versa. Each bureau would be in charge 
of a practical technical expert. The 
close relation between the fundamental 
purposes of these three groups of ac- 
tivities should make possible the de- 
velopment of harmonious relations 
among the three bureaus. 
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The Commissioner should be a man 
of high executive ability, of broad vi- 
sion and imbued with the idea of jus- 
tice to all. He would be able to make 
plans for institutional expansion over 
a long period of time, a matter which 
is now determined pretty much accord- 
ing to the pressure brought to bear on 
the Legislature. 

If health and welfare activities were 
brought under one full-time responsible 
coordinating head there would be a 
much more serviceable program in the 
preparation of the budget. Instead of 
a free-for-all competition for funds, 
there would be a carefully prepared al- 
lotment based upon the needs of each 
special service. 

There is proposed also an advisory 
health and welfare council whose func- 
tion would be to assist the Commis- 
sioner in preparing and carrying for- 
ward policies and to aid in developing 
cooperative relations between the State 
and local and private agencies. Local 
boards are aiso proposed to visit the 
institutions. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme, famous Eng- 
lish authority on public health, said: 
“It is unnecessary to argue as to the 
relative importance of poverty and dis- 
ease in the production of social misery, 
for beyond a doubt, each may cause the 
other”; but his opinion was that dis- 
ease more often causes poverty than 
poverty disease. That they work to 
cause each other is obvious; therefore, 
prevent one and you help to prevent the 
other. 

Furthermore, the defective easily be- 
comes the delinquent, and the delin- 
quent often aids in the spread of dis- 
ease. Surely an enlightened public pol- 
icy which recognizes the viciousness of 
the circle of disease, dependency, and 
delinquency will operate to decrease 
the number of wnfortunates who fall 
into those classes. 
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I am impressed when I summarize 
the outstanding advantages which we 
could expect from the grouping to- 
gether of health and welfare functions 
under a competent Commissioner, him- 
self the administrative head of. our 
State institutions which care for delin- 
quents and those mentally or physi- 
eally ill. 

Instead of having to depend upon 
voluntary cooperation there would be a 
definite purposeful coordination of re- 
lated public services in a health and 
welfare program. Annual competition 


for funds would be done away with. 
There would be central control and 
use of personnel and equipment, with 
consequent. saving estimated at from 
$8,000 to $10,000 in this department. 
For example, some institutions are not 
large enough to employ a full-time die- 
ticiai but under centralized control 
such valuable service would be avail- 
able for all institutions. There could 
undoubtedly be a great accomplishment 
in the coordination of institutional 
farm work’ or exchange of products. 
This is particularly true of the State 
prison and incidentally we could par- 
tially solve our prison labor problem. 
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Institution heads would be more free 
for technical work, as the problems of 
plant operation and maintenance are 
much the same in all institutions and 
would be supervised from the office of 
the Commissioner. Institutions would 
have fewer misfits if a psychiatric 
clinic is established and if there are 
misfits now, their transfer would be 
facilitated under the new system. I be- 
dieve, too, that fewer boys and girls 
would be sent to the reform schools if 
the Welfare Bureau could have:an op- 
portunity to help them. 

Against all these tremendous -advan- 
tages it will be urged that we are creat- 
ing an important new position. My re- 
ply is, that I believe we should. I have 
already pointed out the expected saving 
in clerical expense, but this might be 
balanced by the additional supervisory 
service which is needed badly and 
which. would mean more productive 
public service. 

° v 

In the matter of expense I might 
point out that the per diem and ex- 
penses of the 44 trustees of the eight 
boards which manage the institutions 
amount to a little over $11,000 a year. 
In many cases there is available the 
valuable service of public-spirited citi- 
zens on these boards at very slight ex- 
pense, and I do not wish to minimize 
this, but necessarily this service is not 
continuous and I believe that the same 
amount of money invested in full-time 
continuous service, perhaps supple- 
mented by suggestions from local 
boards of visitors, would be productive 
of greater results. 

Much more important than this small 
consideration of expense is the certain 
benefit to all our unfortunates of a uni- 
fied, well-planned and far-seeing policy. 


Duties of Labor 
Department in 

| om 
Michigan John L Boer 


Secretary,. Department of 


Labor and Industgy, State 
of Michigan 


HE DEPARTMENT of Labor and 
Industry is a consolidation of what 
was originally the Department of Labor 
and the Industrial Accident Board, and 
has complete supervision and control 
of all matters in relation to labor and 
the adjustment and settlement of all 
claims arising under the provisions of 
pe Michigan Workmen’s Compensation 
aw. 

The Department is considered one of 
the most important in the State govern- 
ment. Its importance is evidenced by 
the fact that the cost to the people of 
the State of Michigan each year as the 
result of industrial accidents is con- 
servatively estimated at $35,000,000. 

The industries of Michigan in 1929 
paid out for workmen’s compensation 
insurance more than $11,000,000, of 
which more than $8,000,000 was re- 
turned f the injured employes for com- 
pensation and, medical service. 

Most large cities, public utilities, 
transportation companies and mines 
carry their own risk, and it is estimated 
that they pay out for this purpose an 
amount equal to that disbursed by the 
Insurers, 

According to the Federal records the 
average daily wage during 1929 was 
approximately $6, and as the maximum 
amount of compensation was only $18 
per week it is readily understood that 
the injured employe has lost an amount 
equal to that paid out by the employer 
and the insurer. 

During the last fiseal year the in- 
spectors in the field inspected 22,906 
factories, stores, hotels and restaurants, 
and these inspections are made for four 
separate departments, namely, the De- 
partment of Agriculture for food, the 
Insurance Department for fire hazard, 
the Health Department for the sanitary 
condition, and the Labor Department 
for conditions of labor. 

_The Department also exercises super- 
vision and control over all of the pub- 
lic employment agencies, and during 
the last year has been very active in 
alleviating the present serious unem- 
ployment situation, and in organizing 
relief committees in all industrial cen- 
ters of the State. 
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Persons Testing, Sampling, and 


Weighing Products for Milkfat Content Must Be Licensed 


By W. M. RUSSELL 
Chief Tester, Burcau of Dairy Control, State of California 


HE COMMERCIAL value of prac- 
tically all milk and cream pur- 
chased from producers in Cali- 
fornia is determined by the: percentage 
of its milk fat content, there being only 
a few isolated cases where purchases 
are made on a straight gallonage basis. 

Three different standard tests are 
now used commercially to” determine 
the percentage of milk fat in milk and 
milk products. The Babcock test, the 
Gerber test (with Fucoma equipment) 
and the Mojonnier test, the latter being 
a modification of the standard Rose- 
Gottleib extraction method. 

Accurate determination of the fat 
content under any and all conditions 
with either of the three methods now 
employed, requires both training and 
skill, and the operation of these tests 
has become a recognized profession. 


In years gone by anyone who wished 
to do so could conduct fat tests on milk 
and milk products, where purchased, 
received or sold on the basis, of their 
milk fat content, regardless of whether 
the results of these tests were honest 
or accurate. Those haphazard methods 
and practices are a thing of the past in 
California. 

Realizing the vast importance to the 
State’s dairy industry of accurate and 
honest methods of conducting milk fat 
determinations to protect both the pro- 


ducer and honest purchaser, the Bu- ° 


reau of Dairy Control and others con- 
nected with and interested in the dairy 
industry, some 10 years ago began to 
devise ways and means hy which this 
could be most successfully accom- 
plished. 

These changes have been accom- 
plished slowly and _ cautiously by 
amendments to the general dairy law 
of California and rules and regulations 
for its enforcement, with accuracy and 
honesty continually in mind. This pro- 
tection service to the daily industry as 
a whole gives the Bureau of Dairy Con- 
trol complete and accurate control. 

Following are the principal methods 
of control by which this important 
phase of the dairy industry is regu- 
lated: 

All operators of any of the three 
standar@ tests for the determination of 
the percentage of the milk fat content 
of milk and milk products, where they 
are purchased, received or sold on the 
basis of their milk fat content, must 
hold a milk and cream tester’s license. 

All persons, other than licensed test- 
ers, who take samples of milk or cream, 
purchased, received or sold on a milk 
fat basis on which sample tests are to 
be made as a basis of payment; and 
all persons who make weighings of 
milk or cream, the weights thus ob- 
tained to be used as a basis of pay- 
ment, must hold a sampler’s and weigh- 
er’s license. 

These licenses are issued by the 
California Department of Agriculture 
only,after the applicant has thoroughly 
demonstrated his accuracy and ability 
with this work ag determined by rigid 
examination, both technica] and written. 

Accurate and proper. weighing, sam- 
pling and testing equipment must be 
provided and maintained by employers 
of licensed weighers, samplers and test- 
ers with which to do their work. Also 
all manufacturing or distributing plants 
purchasing, receiving, selling er proc- 
essing milk or milk products must first 


secure a factory license from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. All of these 
licenses are made revocable for viola- 
tions of the general dairy law of Cali- 
fornia or rules and regulations for its 
enforcement. 

All licensed milk and cream testers 
must make permanent duplicate records 
of all tests. When the day’s tests are 
finished the operator must insert the 
duplicate test record sheets through a 
slot into a metal test record sheet box, 
which box is fastened with a State seal, 
and | the: licensed tester must retain an 
unmodified sample of all milk and cream 
tested by him for-a period! 6f at least 
48 hours after these tests have been 
made. 

Check tests for accuracy are-conducted 
regularly on the work of licensed weigh- 
ers, samplers and testers by field inspec- 
tors of the Bureau of Dairy Control. 

Purchasers, receivers and sellers of 
milk or cream must keep on file for at 
least 90 days all original test record 
sheets and the duplicate test record 
sheets, when removed from the sealed 
box, are taken to the office of the *con- 
cern and compared with the original 
sheets to see that no erasures or changes 
of figutes have been made and the fig- 
ures On the test sheets are then com- 
pared With the office duplicates of state- 
ments of payments given the producers 
to determine that no changes of tests 
were made on the statements. 

Where inaccuracies or dishonesty is 
shown in weighing, sampling or testing 
or changes of tests are made by the 
purchaser, on the producers’ statements, 
the responsible party is summoned to 
Sacrameftto for a hearing to show cause 
why his license should not be revoked 
or why he should not be prosecuted, or 
both. 

There are about 1,050 factory licenses, 
620 tester’s licenses and 500 sampler’s 
and weigher’s licenses in force in Cali- 
fornia. . Duning the past five years sev- 
eral weigher’s, sampler’s and tester’s 
licenses have been revoked and in some 
cases the licensees also prosecuted. Two 
factory licenses have been revoked and 
in three instances factory owners have 
paid approximately $14,000 to dairymen 
where dishonesty has been proven. 

Six years ago, after a large percent- 
age of these control measures had _ be- 
come effective, a large number’ of 
licensed testers were summoned to Sac- 
ramento to show cause why their licenses 
to test milk and cream should not be 
revoked for negligence, inaccuracy and 
sometimes dishonesty. 

During 1924 there were 20 hearings; 
1925, 14 hearings; 1926, 18 hearings; 
1927, 5 hearings; 1928, 6 hearings; 
1929, 3 hearings; and so far this year 
only. 1 Hearing, which is convincing 
proof that the enforcement of laws, rules 
and regulaions now in force has caused 
a decided improvement in accuracy and 
honesty in the determination of the milk 
fat content in milk and cream. 

Out of the 62 hearings of licensed 
milk and cream testers, since 1923, 15 
licenses have been revoked; 9 licenses 
suspended for different lengths of time, 
from 10 days to 12 months; one tester 
put on probation for remainder of year, 
and five compelled to pass satisfactory 
reexamination before further testing 
could be done by them. Only four hear- 
ings have been held for samplers and 
Weighers and in all four instances, the 
licenses were revoked. 
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How Insurance Business Is 
Supervised in Illinois + + | 


Work of State Agency in Investigating. Com- 
panies’ Activities, Licensing Agents and Per- 
forming Other Administrative Duties 


By HARRY W. HANSON 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of Illinois 


to present a brief resume of the 

operations and functions of the IIli- 
nois Insurance Division, confining the 
subject matter to the viewpoint of the 
layman rather than entering upon an 
exhaustive survey of the many techni- 
calities involved in the field of insur- 
ance. 


Il IS THE PURPOSE ofthe writer 


v 


Prior to 1893, the supervision of in- 
surance was vested in a superintendent 
who was immediately responsible to the 
auditor of public accounts and the At- 
torney General of this State. Because 
of the rapid and phenomenal develop- 
ment of insurance, it bee2me very ob- 
vious that to equitably administer and 
keep pace with the current develop- 
ments and tremendous expansion of 
the insurance business, the creation of 
a separate division was advisable. Ac- 
cordingly a separate and distinct divi- 
sion known as the Insurance Division 
of the State of Illinois was created.: 


In the Superintendent of Insurance 
there is vested the supervision of in- 
surance companies, their officers and 
agents in the State, and he is empow- 
ered through a delegation of authority 
conferred by the office of -the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, te collect 
all taxes, fees and penalties, and to 
institute and prosecute suits in the 
name of the Director of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 

It appears advisable at this period 
to correct some prevailing opinions as 
to the proper functions of thig division. 
Mhse~r'ne@ the language of the statute, 
it will be very clearly noted that the 
otfice is solely administrative in char- 
acter. 
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It is true that there are many exist- 
ing evils for which the Insurance Divi- 
sion shares no responsibility: and for 
which we have no remedy. The divi- 
sion is oftimes brought into disrepute 
by unscrupulous agents who resort to 
dishonorable means and unethical tac- 
tics in the presentation of the merits of 
their contract to the prospective pur- 
chaser. The division has sought to 


_ eliminate this condition by close asso- 


ciation and constructive cooperation 
with agency institutions, seeking to im- 
press upon agents that their success in 
the insurance business is cgntingent 
upon, and will be in direct proportion 
to their ability to honestly and effec- 
tively bring the great institution of in- 
surance to the common people for whom 
it was created. 

The aid and cooperation of this divi- 


Avoiding Decrease 
In Public Health 
Appropriations 


y 
Dr. Roy K. 
Flannagan 


Assistant Commissioner 
of Health, Commonwealth 
of Virginia 


EXPENSES ARE being cut down in 

an effort to lower taxes and give 
relief to the property owner. Doubtless 
government has been too expensive in 
some quarters and economies, of course, 
should be practiced where this is the 
case. But relief this Winter will not 
be experienced by anyone from such a 
course. A few dollars off the tax bill 
next Winter will not feed many people 
now. 

In the meantime governmental econ- 
omies of this nature are likely to seri- 
ously affect the most helpful and so- 
cially productive agencies that have 
been set up, because less is known 
about these agencies and because they 
deal with prevention and social benefit, 
rather than cure; things that cannot be 
seen by unenlightened people, and can- 
not be handled and weighed by scales. 

Among these are health agencies, 
home and farm demonstration agencies 
and certain: preventive aspects of the 
welfare work. If appropriations are to 
be cut, here is where thoughtless so- 
called economy begins. If salaries are 
to be cut, here is where unenlightened 
folks demand that the reduction be 
made. 

Health workers are needed now more 
than ever, for poorly nourished people 
easily yield to infection’ and the visible 
causes of disease must _be abolished 
now ih order that people on “short com- 
mons,” so to speak, may Jive: to enjoy 
the better times that’ are coming. 

The county sanitation worker does 
just this thing, and if during: the time 
that work is slack, the householder will 
spend some of his spare time in com- 
plying with the directions given him by 
the health officer and sanitation man, 
he will insure safety for his family 
from some of the worst ills that visit 
rural dwellers. If the advice of the 
public health nurse is carried out, a 
greater measure of health to the home 
is sure to result. 
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sion are solicited daily by those who 
experience difficulty in the settlement 
of claims. In whatever proportions 
equity may. preponderate, it must be 
borne in mine that since the statute 
does not confer powers to adjudicate’ , 
claims, it necessarily follows that the. 
division’s intervention can only be in- 
terposed in cases of gross injustice and 
then by way of suggestion and arbitra- 
tion. In homely language, this division 
cannot operate as a collection agency. 
v 

The statute confers discretionary 
powers upon the superintendent in re- 
spect to visitation of insurance com- 
panies by State examiners. Every com- 
pany, society, or association operating 
in this State is subject to examination 
of its financial condition, general con- 
duct of the company’s business, the ex- 
tent of its assets and liabilities and 
general practices. An examination is 
not necessarily an indication of the 
existence of any irregularities within 


that company but is made pursuant to 
the law. 


Since the statute provides for certain 
deposits to be made by Illinois compa- 
nies, a Securities Department, presided 
over by competent authorities on “se- 
curity values, has been created. Se- 
curities in the amount of $45,500,000 
are at the present time on deposit in 
our modern fire and burglar proof vault 
equipped with a double combination 
and time lock. 


During the past year, $2,500,000 in 
the way of interest accruing on bonds 
has been returned to depositing com- 
panies within this State. Only those 
securities which meet with the acid test 
of stability and soundness are accept- 
able for deposit as security against the 
liabilities incurred by insurance com- 
panies. This Department may be prop- 
erly spoken of as the policyholders’ 
trust department in that it is their 
guarantee of surety. 


All new forms of insurance and sub- 
sequent amendments of by-laws are 
closely scrutinized from an actuarial 
standpoint to ascertain whether or not 
the contracts are in conformity with 
the provisions of the statute governing 
any given class of insurance. This is 
an additional safeguard to the buying 
public which is not sufficiently versed 
in. what may or may not prove or con- 
sen a desirable feature in the con- 
ract. 
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All companies operating in Illinois 
are required to submit annual state- 
ments setting forth in exacting detail 
the business transacted during the 
year. From these reports (which inci- 
dentally become public documents upon 
the completion of audit) may be gained 
an intimate knowledge of the opera- 
tions of any,given company, including 
the income, disbursements, claims paid, 
claims incurred, bank exhibit, and bond 
and stock schedules. The report must 
indicate that the company in question 
is within the scope of the statutory pro- 
visions before it may be certified to 
continue business. 


From the viewpoint of those actively 
engaged in the selling of insurance, 
possibly the most important function 
of the insurance superintendent is the 
compilation of the superintendent’s an- 
nual report. From Mar. 1 until the 
following July the personnel of the In- 
surance Division is inflicted with a sta- 
tistical complex that permits.of no in- 
accuracies. This report contains an ex- 
haustive survey of every company oper- 
ating in Illinois and includes financial 
statements, amounts of assets and lia- 
bilities, total amount of insurance in 
force, premium income, etc. 


This division is charged with the is- 
suance of licenses to agents for solicit- 
ing applications for insurance ‘and is- 
suing of policies to individuals and on 
property located in the State. Under 
existing laws all persons soliciting ap- 
plications for insurance for the follow- 
ing classes of companies are required 
to be licensed by this division: Fire 
and surety companies and Lloyds of 
this State, and fire, life, casualty, 
surety and Lloyds of other States, and 
foreign governments. 


The issuanee of licenses and the min- 
imum fees therefor in all referred to 
are specifically provided for in the laws 
of this State; assessment and interin- 
surers’ licenses are issued only under 
the reciprocal law and the fees charged 


‘are the same as are charged Illinois 


associations operating in the various 
States. 


v 


From July 1, 1929, to July 1, 1930, 
the Division of Insurance issued ap- 
proximately 101,500 such licenses, and 
the fees collected were in excess of 
$203,000, which indicates that there 
were about 4,500 more agents’ certifi- 
cates issued this year.than last. It is 
with modesty and a great source of 
pride that we refer to our system for 
issuing agents’ licenses, now in use by 
the Illinois Division as being consid- 
ered by insurance authorities, one of y 
the best in the United States. 


‘ 





